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KIT:    A    MEMORY, 

CHAPTEE  XXXVn, 

AT   TSE   CEOWX. 

Peo^iptxess  and  energy  will  do  much  in  this 
world,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  two 
practical  virtues,  but  it  is  piteous  to  reflect  how 
often  they  are  wasted.  We  may  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  on  the  instant,  and  keep 
at  it ;  we  may  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  for 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  object ;  yet  it 
falls  like  ripe  fruit  into  the  lap  of  some  one  else 
who  has  hardly  troubled  himself  to  hold  out 
his  hand  for  it.     What  is  less  disappointing,  but 
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equally  flouts  poor  human  endeavour,  our  object 
is  sometimes  attained  by  quite  other  methods. 

None  but  Trenna  herself  knew  what  she 
suffered  in  saying  what  she  did  to  Mark 
Med  way,  to  persuade  him  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her  brother's  venture  ;  that  he  should 
have  pronounced  her  'hard  on  Kit'  was  a  proof 
how  vehemently  she  had  pleaded  against  her 
own  instincts  ;  indeed,  while  she  did  so,  a  still, 
small  voice  which  was  not  that  of  conscience — 
conscience  was  '  retained  on  the  other  side  ' — 
never  ceased  to  whisper  to  her,  '  Disloyal,  dis- 
loyal ! '  She  almost  felt  like  an  informer  who 
betrays  his  confederate,  though  not  for  gain. 
It  was  by  a  desperate  effort  that  she  had 
persuaded  herself  to  play  the  part  she  had 
done ;  it  was  only  by  a  dead  lift  that  she  had 
overcome  Mark's  objections,  and  made  him 
promise  to  steer  clear  of  Cook's  Creek  ;  yet,  as 
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it  turned  out,  she  might  have  spared  all  her 
pains.  If  heat  and  force  can  ever  be  spent  in 
vain,  so  it  was  in  her  case. 

The  next  day  Kit  came  down  to  Mogadion 
to  the  Crown,  where,  under  pretence  of 
business  preventing  his  going  to  the  Knoll  that 
evening,  he  got  Mark  to  dine  with  him. 

'  Why,  how  gay  you  look,  Kit ! '  were  his 
friend's  first  words.  And  indeed  Kit's  appear- 
ance had  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
He  had  been  wont  to  be  very  careless  in  his 
attire ;  whereas  he  was  now  dressed  in  tlie 
height  of  fashion,  with  a  small  but  costly  pin  in 
his  scarf  and  sparkling  rings  on  his  fingers. 
Yet  he  did  not  look  at  all  like  Mr.  Archibald 
Martin :  he  was  a  man  whom  even  finery 
could  not  vulgarise. 

'  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  my  dear  Mark,' 
he  answered,  with  a  smile  brighter  than  his 
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jewels  ;  '  I  am,  indeed,  an  Embodied  Success — 
the  living  image  of  Prosperity  ;  and  I  am  very 
willing  to  appear  so.  *'  If  the  manager  is  so 
flourishing  the  mine  must  flourish "  is  the 
deduction  I  wish  the  good  folks  hereabouts 
to  make.' 

Mark's  face  fell  at  these  words.  '  Of  course 
you  have  been  to  Cook's  Creek,  and  think  it 
all  rubbish,'  Kit  continued.  '  True,  all  that  is 
to  be  seen  there  is  rubbish,  but  not  what  is 
underneath  it.  My  conviction  is  that  it  will  be 
the  greatest  success  of  any  mine  in  the  West  of 
England.' 

Mark  thought  of  Brabazon,  with  his  'as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Archibald  Martin,'  and 
gave  an  involuntary  sigh. 

'I  see  that  is  not  your  view,  my  dear 
Mark.  Very  good,  time  will  show.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  dine.' 
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Kit  was  not  only  gay  but  in  boisterous 
spirits ;  but  to  Mark's  thinking  tbey  were  not 
his  old  spirits.  He  was  altered  in  other  ways 
besides  his  attire :  his  face  had  a  more  mature 
expression ;  his  air  and  tone,  though  still 
natural  and  eager,  were  more  those  of  a  man 
of  the  world  than  of  one  in  liis  '  hot  youth,' 
and  for  Kit's  sake,  though  not  for  his  own 
— for  there  was  nothing  wanting  in  the 
way  of  cordiahty  and  affection — Mark  felt 
that  he  preferred,  as  painters  say,  his  'early 
manner.' 

The  dinner-table  was  set  forth  with  the 
best  that  the  inn  could  furnish,  but  Mark 
noticed  that  his  friend  drank  nothing  but 
champagne.  He  drank  a  great  deal  of  it,  and 
never  ceased  to  talk.  He  spoke  of  their  old 
school-days,  of  Mark's  mother  and  Maud,  of 
Trenna,  of  the  Eector,  and  the  Doctor.     His 
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very  omission  to  speak  of  Frank  caused  Mark, 
perhaps,  to  allude  to  him. 

'Meade  wrote  to  us  that  he  had  seen  you 
in  London  the  other  day.' 

'  Ah !  you  mean  some  weeks  ago.  I  was 
rather  depressed  just  then,  and  I  dare  say  gave 
him  that  impression.  Things  were  not  going 
so  well  as  they  do  now/ 

'  Indeed,  he  took  a  very  cheerful  view,  Kit, 
and  wrote  of  you  most  kindly/ 

'  That  was  very  good  of  him.  He  probably 
did  so  out  of  pity.  Nothing  amuses  me  more 
than  the  commiseration  which  your  plodder  so 
often  exhibits  towards  men  of  impulse  and 
energy.  Nobody  is  so  astonished  as  he  when 
they  achieve  success.' 

'  My  dear  Kit ! ' 

'Oh,  I  am  not  angry,  Mark,  I  do  assure 
you !  but  to  be  patronised  by  Frank  Meade  is  a 
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little  too  much.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  him,  mind.  Indeed,  since  he  is  your 
friend,  he  would  be  safe  from  my  shafts  in  any 
case ;  but  I  confess  his  praises  weary  me.  He 
has  always  been  thrown  at  my  head,  and  held 
up  to  me  as  a  good  example.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  no  more  comparison  between  us  than 
between  a  dog  and  a  fish.  We  are  not  in  the 
same  plane.' 

'  Quite  true,  Kit :  you  are  both,  however, 
excellent  fellows,  each  in  your  own  way.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Eat,  drily  ;  it  was  plain 
he  was  deeply  offended. 

'  I  hope  I  have  not  annoyed  you,  Kit,  by 
mentioning  you  and  Frank  together ;  I  did  not, 
of  course,  imply  equahty  as  regards  my  own 
affection.  You  know  that  I  have  no  friend  on 
earth  hke  you :  one  whom  I  love  so  much,  or 
would  do  so  much  to  serve.' 
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Here  Mark  stopped  and  coloured.  Suppose 
that  Kit  should  put  him  to  the  test  by  asking 
him  to  do  the  very  thing  that  he  had  promised 
Trenna  not  to  do  ! 

'  I  do  believe  it,  Mark ;  forgive  my 
petulance:  I  am  a  very  woman  for  jealousy. 
Perhaps,  too,  prosperity  has  spoilt  me  a  little. 
You  know  I  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  it.' 

'  Nevertheless,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  Mark, 
smiling,  '  while  contributing  so  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  others,  you  have  also  enjoyed 
yourself  pretty  well,  I  think.  It  is  something, 
surely,  to  be  the  favourite  of  every  one.' 

'  A  plaything  to  be  cast  aside  when  it  ceases 
to  amuse.  No,  Mark,  I  prefer  my  present  role 
— that  of  the  favourite  of  fortune.  Six  months 
ago — nay,  one  month — I  could  never  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  I  should   occupy   a 
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position  of  such  emolument  and  trust  as  I  hold 
at  present.' 

'  There  is  none  so  pleased  as  I,  Kit,  to  hear 
you  say  so.' 

'  I  am  sure  of  that,  Mark.  The  Braithwaites 
have  behaved  admirably  to  me  ;  the  old  gentle- 
man was  coy  at  first,  but  I  have  overcome  his 
objections,  and  he  now  sees  how  judicious  was 
my  advice ;  the  shares  of  the  mine  are  already 
nearly  at  par.  This  was  a  little  tribute  of 
acknowledgment  the  directors  gave  me.' 

Kit  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  shagreen 
box  containing  a  diamond  ring,  and  placed  it  in 
Mark's  hand.  It  was  a  most  splendid  jewel,  a 
rose  diamond — that  is  to  say,  a  hemisphere 
covered  with  facets — of  large  size  and  an  intense 
brilUancy. 

'  Good  Heavens,  Kit !  Why,  this  must  have 
cost  a  fortune.' 
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*  I  had  not  the  mdelicacy  to  inquire  how 
much,'  answered  Kit,  smiling,  'but  I  fancy 
that  the  price  must  have  run  to  four  figures. 
That  is  only  an  earnest,  however,  of  what  the 
Board  will  do  for  me  if  I  succeed  in  furthering 
'their  interests.  Money  is  plentiful  enough  with 
us;  your  offer  of  pecuniary  help,  if,  through 
being  so  like  yourself  it  had  not  reminded  me 
of  our  life-long  friendship,  would  have  amused 
me  ;  but  of  good  names,  and  especially  of  good 
local  names,  we  are  still  in  need.  That  is,  in 
fact,  the  chief  reason  of  my  presence  here.' 

Kit  had  risen  from  his  seat,  the  dinner 
being  concluded,  and  was  pacing  the  room 
rapidly  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Mark, 
smoking  his  huge  meerschaum  pipe,  leant  back 
in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  own 
boots.  'Now,  now,'  he  thought  to  himself. 
Kit  is  surely  about  to  ask  me  to  allow  my 
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name  to  be  set  down  as  one  of  his  local  com- 
mittee. Trenna  entreated  me  to  keep  her 
intervention  a  secret  from  him,  and  upon 
what  ground  can  I  possibly  refuse  the  dear 
fellow?' 

'  As  to  you,  Mark,'  Kit  continued,  after  a 
long  pause,  '  I  remember,  of  course,  that  you 
were  so  good  as  to  say  that  not  only  your 
purse  but  your  name  was  at  our  disposal : 
there  could  be  no  sort  of  harm,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  great  opportimities  of  profit,  in  your 
joining  the  directorate;  but  there  would 
certainly  be  some  degree  of  risk ;  and  risk  I 
would  never  ask  you  to  incur  on  my  account. 
Nay,  don't  tempt  me,'  for  Mark  had  been  about 
to  speak,  '  about  that  I  am  determined.  To 
drag  a  friend  into  any  commercial  venture  is 
worse  than  to  compel  a  relative  to  employ  one 
professionally.     But  though  I  don't  wish  for 
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your  vote,  I  hope  you  will  have  no  objection  to 
give  us  your  interest.' 

*I  don't  quite  understand,'  murmured 
Mark ;  but  secretly  he  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  this  proposition  was  worse  than  the  other. 

'Well,  you  can  do  us  good  in  this  way 
without  compromising  yourself  in  the  least. 
You  are  a  man  whom  everybody  likes  and 
respects.  If  any  one  asks  you  about  the  mine 
you  may  say  with  truth  that  for  your  part  you 
know  nothing  about  it ;  but  that  persons  of 
whose  intelhgence  you  have  a  good  opinion 
have  spoken  to  you  of  its  prospects  in  the 
highest  terms.  Now,  there's  your  friend  the 
General,  for  example.  The  three  hundred  a 
year  which  is  given  to  every  one  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Direction  is  a  bait  which,  as  I  happen 
to  know,  is  attracting  him.  If  he  applies  to 
you,  just  say  a  good  word  for  us,' 
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*  You  mean  for  the  Cook's  Creek  Mining 
Company  ? '  inquired  Mark,  looking  up  in  great 
confusion. 

*  Well,  yes,  of  course  ;  I  venture  to  flatter 
myself  that  you  Tvould  speak  favourably  of  me 
individually,  but,  then,  I  don't  want  to  appear 
in  the  matter,  because  to  an  outsider — one  who 
does  not  know  me  as  you  do — I  must  needs 
appear  an  interested  party.  Now,  the  Gene- 
ral's name,  though  he  is  as  poor  as  a  rat,  would 
be  a  tower  of  strength  to  us  ;  for  the  pubhc  at 
large  will  not  know  that  he  is  poor,  whereas 
those  who  run  may  read — for  his  address  will 
be  printed  big  enough — that  he  lives  at  Moat 
Park,  Mogadion.  There  is  nothing  like  a  local 
magnate.' 

'  My  dear  Kit,  I  can't  do  it,'  said  Mark, 
simply.  '  The  fact  is — pray  forgive  me  for 
speaking     so     plainly — I    don't     beheve     in 
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the  mine.     You  see,   I've  seen  it,'  he  added 
naively. 

'  I  don't  ask  you  to  believe  in  it ;  I  only 
ask  you  to  say  you  believe  in  those  connected 
with  it.' 

'  In  Mr.  Brabazon,  for  instance  ?  '  answered 
Mark,  in  desperation.  'My  dear  Kit,  I  can't 
do  it.' 

'Brabazon!'  echoed  Kit,  with  a  light  laugh; 
« so  you  have  run  that  cunning  fox  to  earth, 
have  you  ?  And  he  imagined  himself  to  be  so 
cunning!  You  thought  it  odd,  no  doubt,  to 
find  him  under  a  new  name,  and  employed 
in  such  very  different  work  to  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  at  old  Ludlow's.  Well,  so  it 
was  odd.  But  he  had  reasons  of  his  own — ^^^ 
hundred  of  them — for  changing  his  name.  An 
uncle — one  Mr.  Martin — left  a  thousand 
pounds  between  him  and  his  sister  ;  and  as  to 
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his  change  of  calling,  ushership  is  no  inherit- 
ance, or  even  a  livelihood.  We  give  him  five 
pounds  a  week  and  his  expenses,  and  he  thinks 
himself  in  clover.' 

'  I  don't  hke  him.  Kit,  and  never  did.  I 
remember  the  time  when  you  warned  me 
against  him  as  being  an  unprincipled  fellow.' 

'I  was  a  purist  then,  my  dear  Mark.  I 
now  know  we  must  take  men  as  we  find  them.' 
'But  one  need  not  make  friends  of  such 
people,'  answered  Mark,  gravely.  'The  man 
spoke  of  you  with  a  famiharity  which,  I  must 
say,  annoyed  me  exceedingly.' 

'  He  did,  did  he  ? '  said  Kit,  with  a  quick 
frown ;  '  that  is  like  his  impudence.  He  is  a 
deuced  impudent  fellow,  but  he  is  a  very 
serviceable  instrument,  and  that  is  all  the 
Company  has  to  consider.  Now  let  us  have 
done  with  Cook's  Creek.     If  it  were  full   of 
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gold,  instead  of  'tin,  it  would  not  pay  me  for 
one  jarring  note  in  our  friendship.  We  will 
agree  to  differ  upon  that  matter  till  time  shows 
which  of  us  is  right/ 

Then,  without  another  allusion  to  the  topic, 
nor  (which  was  a  great  relief  to  Mark)  to  the 
General,  the  two  friends  fell  to  talking  of  old 
times.  Even  in  this  it  was  curious  to  see  from 
what  a  different  standpoint  each  regarded  the 
life  which  they  had  left  behind  them.  Mark 
recalled  it  with  enthusiasm  ;  dwelt  with  delight 
on  this  and  that  adventure ;  spoke  of  this  and 
that  companion  with  kindhness  and  fervour, 
and  became,  as  it  were,  a  boy  again.  Kit,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarded  his  past  not  merely  as 
a  something  from  which  he  had  cut  his  cable  and 
parted,  but  ah  extra — as  though  it  had  been 
the  life  of  another  man.  He  spoke  of  even 
his  own  part  in   that  played-out  drama  with 
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cynicism,  and  of  the  play  itself  as  if  it  had  not 
been  worth  the  footlights.  Only,  when  Mark 
alluded  to  such  incidents  as  illustrated  their 
boyish  friendship,  and  proved  (as  many  did) 
how  closely  they  had  been  knit  together,  his  eyes 
softened,  his  lips  wore  their  brightest  smile,  and 
across  his  keen  and  eager  features  there  flashed 
for  an  instant,  like  a  reflection  across  a  mirror, 
a  likeness  of  the  boy. 

They  parted  at  a  late  hour,  with  a  loDg  and 
earnest  hand-shake.  '  To-morrow  you  will  see 
me  at  the  Knoll,'  said  Kit.  'My  love  to  Trenna 
and  your  dear  mother,  and ' — there  was  a 
moment's  hesitation;  he  had  never  sent  his 
love  to  her  before — *  and  to  Maud.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

kl^     AUDACIOUS     PROPOSITION. 

Mark  was  far  too  loyal  a  friend,  and,  indeed, 
iu  any  case,  had  too  kind  a  heart  to  mention 
to  others  the  doubts  he  had  expressed  to  Kit 
respecting  the  Cook's  Creek  affair.  But  he 
told  his  people  at  the  Knoll  in  what  high  spirits 
Kit  himself  was  about  it,  and  in  particular  how 
highly  the  Company  thought  of  his  services, 
with  a  most  glowing  description  of  the  diamond 
ring.  To  Trenna's  private  questioning  he 
replied,  with  truth,  that  in  his  opinion  her 
brother  had  a  genuine  belief  in  the  success  of 
the  mine. 
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It  was  on  Trenna's  lips  to  say,  '  Ah,  how 
little  you  know  him  ! '  but  she  had  already  gone 
far  enough  in  decrying  Kit,  if  not  too  far. 
Indeed,  when  Mark  told  her  that  her  brother 
had  not  only  made  no  demand  on  his  purse,  but 
had  dechned,  upon  the  ground  of  '  risk,'  even 
to  ask  him  for  the  loan  of  his  name  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  new  enterprise,  her  conscience 
pricked  her.  '  I  ought  to  have  known,  what- 
ever were  his  own  illusions,'  she  said,  '  that  Kit 
would  never  have  led  you  into  danger.' 

About  the  General  and  Llr.  Brabazon 
Mark  said  nothing,  even  to  Trenna,  so  that 
she  was  really  somewhat  reassured,  while  ]\Irs. 
Medway  received  Kit  with  the  most  cordial 
congratulations,  as  one  who  was  taking  fortune 
at  the  flood 

*  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  us  all  to  see  you 
c2 
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back  again,  dear  Kit,'  said  Maud,  '  and  espe- 
cially under  such  prosperous  circumstances.' 

To  other  ears  that  phrase  '  to  us  all '  would 
have  sounded  ill  as  regarded  his  prospects  as  a 
suitor,  but  Kit  had  an  immense  reliance  upon 
his  own  powers  of  persuasion,  nor  did  he  suf- 
ficiently estimate  the  effect  of  absence  upon 
personal  influence  ;  while  as  to  any  rival  he 
was  ignorant  of  his  existence.  He  imagined 
Maud  to  be  just  as  he  left  her  on  that  day  of 
her  rescue  from  the  river — a  curious  mistake 
for  a  man  of  such  intelligence  to  make,  but 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when,  every  day, 
we  see  folks,  otherwise  clever  enough,  but  who 
give  way  to  fits  of  passion,  expecting  to  see 
others  as  pliant  and  amenable  as  usual  within 
five  minutes  of  their  having  been  anathematised 
and  '  flown  at.' 

To  be  welcomed  by  so  many  lovuig  hearts, 
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after  his  lonely  life  in  London,  seemed  to  them 
to  touch  Kit  to  the  quick,  but  the  sense  of  con- 
trast in  other  respects  was  stronger,  perhaps, 
than  they  imagined.  The  Medways,  indeed, 
had  a  notion,  which  he  did  not  discourage,  that 
most  of  his  time  had  been  spent  with  the 
Braithwaites,  in  scenes  of  great  wealth  and 
luxury,  concerning  which  Maud  would  rally 
him,  pretending  that  this  and  that  which  had 
once  contented  him  at  the  Knoll  now  palled 
upon  his  pampered  taste  ;  whereas  the  fact  was 
he  was  so  full  of  thought  that  matters  which 
had  formerly  given  him  pleasure  were  now  un- 
noticed. And  this,  too,  if  he  had  not  been  so 
self-confident,  would  have  aroused  his  doubts  of 
her,  for  it  is  not  the  manner  of  young  ladies, 
when  welcoming  after  long  absence  the  man 
they  love,  to  indulge  in  raillery.  He  took  it, 
however,  all  in  good  part  save  once  when  Maud 
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referred  to  the  diamond  ring  which,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  '  purse  of  ten  thousand  sequins/ 
as  she  termed  his  salary,  the  genii  of  the  mine 
had  bestowed  on  him. 

'  That  ring  is  a  private  affair,'  he  said, 
*  which  Mark  should  have  told  you  nothing 
about.' 

'  But  you'll  show  it  to  us,'  said  Maud  (again 
using  the  plural  where,  had  she  loved  him,  she 
would  have  used  the  singular);  but  he  had 
declined  to  do  so,  and  even  with  some  abrupt- 
ness. 

'  Why  did  you  not  show  Maud  the  ring  ? ' 
inquired  Trenna  of  her  brother,  when  they 
were  alone  together, 

'  Because  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
confidence,'  he  answered  curtly ;  '  I  ought  not 
to  have  shown  it  to  Mark.' 

'  But  he  said  it  was  such  a  very  handsome 
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ring/  urged  Trenna,  with  some  anxiety.  '  Was 
it  a  douceur  from  the  Directors,  or  what?' 

'  Well,  not  exactly ;  it  was  by  way  of 
secret  service  money ;  you  shall  see  it,  of 
course,  but  I  don't  want  any  fuss  made  about 
it.'     But  he  never  showed  Trenna  the  ring. 

In  other  respects  he  talked  to  her  about 
the  Cook's  Creek  enterprise  with  great  apparent 
frankness. 

'  As  you  have  seen  the  mine,'  he  said,  '  of 
course  you  don't  believe  in  it,  and  it  is  plain 
that  even  Mark  does  not.  I  can't  help  that. 
It  is  neither  you  nor  he  whom  we  wish  to 
convince.  Our  engineer  reports  well  of  it ;  it 
certainly  used  to  be  a  good  mine,  and  his 
notion  is  that  it  was  never  properly  worked. 
It's  a  chance,  of  course,  but  in  my  opinion 
it's  a  good  chance.  Men  Uke  Braithwaite  don't 
put  their  money  into  a  stocking,  much  more 
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into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  shares  are 
steadily  rising.  Still,  what  we  are  in  want  of 
is  local  support.  It  has  rather  a  "  fishy  "  look 
when  among  all  the  names  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  undertaking  there  is  nobody  who  lives 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  place.  There  is 
nothing  really  in  it,  for,  as  no  one  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet' de-chambre^  so  no  place  is  held  in 
much  esteem  by  its  next-door  neighbour,  but  if 
possible  this  hiatus  must  be  filled  up.  As 
Mark  positively  declines  to  use  his  influence,  I 
have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  old  General.' 

'  Did  you  ask  Mark  to  invite  the  General  ?  ' 
inquired  Trenna,  with  a  horror  ia  her  tone 
which  showed  that  all  her  brother's  eloquence 
had  failed  to  paint  the  Cook's  Creek  enterprise 
in  rose  colour. 

'  Yes  ;  did  he  not  tell  you  so  ? ' 

'  Not  a  word.' 
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^  Nor  about  Brabazon  neither  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head.     '  I  know  about  that,' 
she  said  gravely. 

'  What  a  noble  fellow  Mark  is,'  mused  Kit. 

'  Yes,  indeed ;  but  why  with  a  friend  hke 
him,  and  therefore  knowing  what  a  friend 
should  be,  do  you  make  a  friend  of  Brabazon  ? 
He  is  a  man  who  presumes  upon  it,  I  do  assure 
you.' 

'  What,  to  you  ? '  cried  Kit,  starting  to  his 
feet. 

'Yes,  to  me,  'He  chose  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  was  in  league  with  you  and 
him,  acquainted  with  all  the  intrigues  and 
deceptions  you  are  compelled  to  practise.' 

'  Oh,  that  was  all,  was  it ;  that's  his  way. 
He's  a  coarse  vulgar  brute,  but  not  ill-meaning. 
And  now  to  speak  of  another  subject,  though 
hardly  a  more  pleasant  one.     Is  it  really  true 
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that  our  father  that  was  has  left  Mogadion 
for  good  and  all  ? ' 

'  I  believe  so,  though  no  one  knows  exactly. 
The  day  after  I  left  him ' 

'You  mean  the  day  after  he  turned  you 
out  of  doors/  put  in  Kit,  drily. 

'  Well,  the  day  after  that,  he  was  never,  for 
certain,  seen  again.  There  was  a  report  that 
he  was  met  at  Plymouth,  but  I  could  never 
bring  it  home  to  any  particular  person.  But  it 
is  positive  that  he  discharged  his  servants  on 
the  same  day  that  he  discharged  me,  and 
passed  the  next  night  in  the  Grey  House  by 
himself.  In  the  morning  the  place  was  found 
shut  up,  the  doors  locked,  and  the  shutters 
closed,  and  so  things  have  remained  ever 
since.' 

'It's  curious,'  observed  Kit,  thoughtfully. 
'  My  own  impression  is  that  he  has  put  that 
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notion  of  which  he  spoke  into  execution,  and 
gone  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Spain  ; 
in  that  case  the  house  is  ours,  or  can  be  treated 
as  such,  till  the  lease  is  up,  which  will  be  a 
twelvemonth  hence.  On  the  other  hand  the 
whole  thing  may  be  a  trap.' 

'  A  trap  ?     What  for  ?  '  inquired   Trenna, 
nervously. 

'To  catch  your  humble  servant.     Having 
passed  his  word  to  you  not  to  molest  me  con- 
cerning a  certain  matter,  he  may  have  repented 
of  his  clemency.     "  I'll  not  prosecute  the  dog," 
he  may  have  said  to  himself  (and  I  can  imagine 
him  saying  it),  "  for  that,  but  if  he  puts  himself 
in  my  power  again  I  will  pay  off  old  scores." 
K  I  took   advantage,  for  instance,  of  his  ap- 
parently having  left  the  Grey  House  for  good 
to  dispose  of  the  furniture,  he  might  be  down 
upon  me  like  a  shot/ 
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'  Oh,  Kit,  what  a  horrid  notion  I ' 

'  Gad,  he's  quite  capable  of  it — quite  as 
capable,  I  should  say,  as  of  leaving  his  furni- 
ture— though,  to  be  sure,  it's  not  worth  much 
— to  rack  and  ruin,  instead  of  selling  it  for 
what  it  would  fetch.' 

'  I  think  you  are  mistaken  there,'  said 
Trenna,  gravely.  '  If  you  had  seen  him,  as  I 
saw  him,  that  dreadful  Christmas  morning,  you 
would  be  convinced  that  profit  and  loss  are  not 
in  his  mind.  Such  ideas  were  overmastered 
and  obhterated  by  stronger  emotions.' 

'  He  must  have  been  moved  indeed,  then,' 
remarked  Kit,  sardonically. 

'  He  was  moved.  Never  did  I  see  a  human 
being  so  overcome  with  passion.  It  was  a 
terrible  sight.  Kit,'  she  added  with  a  shiver, 
'  and  a  terrible  time.' 

'No    doubt,   no    doubt,   my   darling,'    he 
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answered  caressingly ;  '  and  you  endured  it  for 
my  sake.  I  shall  never  forget  that.  Still,  as 
it  has  been  undergone,  one  may  as  well  get 
what  good  one  can  out  of  it.' 

'  You  shall  never  sell  that  furniture.  Kit,' 
exclaimed  Trenna,  vehemently. 

'  The  furniture  ?  Pooh,  rubbish !  Do  you 
suppose  I  am  in  want  of  a  beggarly  hundred 
pounds  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  understand  you  had  so  much 
money  in  hand,'  said  Trenna,  regarding  him 
very  earnestly.  '  You  only  spoke  of  your 
salary  and  your  expectations,  and  I  don't 
suppose  you  would  like  to  sell  that  beautiful 
ring  ?' 

'  The  ring  !  Of  course  not,'  he  answered 
impatiently.  '  Why  the  deuce  do  you  keep 
harping  on  the  ring?  I  don't  know  about 
having  "  so  much  money  "  ;  but  I  have  plenty 
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to  go  on  with  till  next  pay  day.  At  all  events, 
you  need  not  fear  my  running  the  risk  of 
putting  my  head  in  the  tiger's  mouth  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  sticks  and  carpets.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Governor  has  really  cleared 
out,  the  circumstance  may  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  me.'  Here  he  paused,  as  if  in  thought; 
then  added,  '  What  do  you  say  to  coming  with 
me  this  afternoon  and  taking  a  look  at  the  old 
place  ? ' 

'  You  don't  mean  inside-^  Kit  ? '  answered 
Trenna,  in  horrified  accents. 

'  Of  course  I  do.  You  don't  suppose  he's 
there,  do  you  ? ' 

'  No ;  at  least,  I  am  not  sure.  Oh,  Kit, 
will  it  be  safe  ? ' 

'  Safe  I  He  can't  bite  one  if  he  is  there, 
and  there  can  surely  be  no  harm  in  a  son's 
looking  over  his  father's  house.' 
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*  But  he  is  no  longer  our  father.  He  said 
so,  and  he  meant  it.' 

^  No  doubt ;  but  nobody  but  ourselves  will 
beheve  that.  We  were  the  only  people  who 
had  the  pleasiu:e  of  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
you  see.' 

*  Oh,  Kit,  how  can  you  jest  on  such  a 
matter  ?     Is  no  subject  sacred  to  you  ?  ' 

*  Sacred  !  Do  you  call  the  man  who  has  dis- 
owned his  own  flesh  and  blood  sacred  ?    Bah  ! ' 

'  But  the  horror  of  it,  the  terror  of  it,  Kit  ! 
You  have  not  suffered  what  I  have  suffered. 
You  didn't  see  him,  you  didn't  hear  him.' 

'  That's  true ;  no  doubt  it  was  very  un= 
pleasant.  Well,  you  shan't  be  frightened,  my 
darhng,  even  by  a  shadow.  I'll  go  to  the  Grey 
House  by  myself  I  shall  start  early  this  after- 
noon while  the  light  lasts.' 

'  Very  good.     If  you  must,  3'ou   must,  and 
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it's  better  to  get  it  over.     But  you  shall  not  go 
alone,  Kit ;  I  will  go  with  you.' 

'I  should,  of  course,  prefer  that,  if  you 
don't  mind,'  he  answered  gently  ;  '  because  it 
is  better  there  should  be  a  witness.' 

'  What  for  ?  '  inquired  Trenna,  nervously. 
'What  of?' 

'  Well,  of  my  breaking  into  the  house,  of 
course ;  though  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
that  way.'     She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him  ;  her 
face  was  very  pale,  her  eyes  were   full  of  a 
vague  fear.     '  What  time  will  you  be  going  ?  ' 
'  Immediately  after  lunch.' 
'  Lunch  ?  '      It    seemed   amazing   that  he 
should  talk  of  such  a  thing  as  lunch  with  such 
a  visit  in  prospect. 

'  Well,  in   other  words,  at   half  past  one. 
Will  that  suit  you?' 
'  I  will  be  ready.' 
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TEXAXTLESS. 

Although,  as  Kit  had  argued,  there  could 
be  nothing  at  the  Grey  House  '  to  bite '  them, 
there  was  certainly  something  repellent,  if  not 
menacing,  in  the  aspect  of  their  former  home, 
as  the  brother  and  sister  beheld  it  on  that 
wintry  day.  It  had  never  been  an  attractive 
house,  even  in  life — ^that  is,  when  it  had  human 
tenants — but  in  death  it  looked  forbidding, 
and  even  ghastly.  Every  one  knows  the 
verses  in  which  the  Laureate  has  typified  a 
corpse  by  an  empty  house — 
VOL.  in.  D 
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All  within  is  dark  and  night, 
In  the  windows  is  no  light, 
Nor  any  murmur  at  the  door, 
So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before. 
Close  the  door,  the  shutter  close, 

Or  through  the  windows  we  shall  set 

The  nakedness  and  vacancy 
Of  the  dark,  deserted  house. 

The  windows  and  doors  of  the  Grey  House 
had  been  closed  by  the  hand  of  the  owner ;  and 
by  that  act,  it  would  seem,  he  had  forbidden 
others  to  enter,  yet  these  two  were  come  to  spy 
out  its  nakedness.  Trenna  trembled  as  the 
garden  gate  clattered  behind  them,  and  they 
crossed  the  lawn,  strewn  with  sticks  and  leaves, 
to  the  front  door. 

'  Is  it  really  necessary  to  go  in,  Kit?  '  she 

whispered  ;  ^  you  know  best,  but ' 

'  I  do,  my  darling,'  he  put  in  quickly  ;  '  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  see  with 
my  own  eyes  that  he  is  gone.' 

She  answered  nothing,  but  what  her  pale 
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face  and  frightened  eyes  said  was,  '  But  suppose 
you  should  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  he  is 
not  gone  ? ' 

In  physical  dangers,  and  in  the  face  of 
moral  difficulties,  Trenna  had  the  courage  of  a 
lion  ;  but  there  was  to  her  mind  something  of 
sacrilege  in  what  they  were  about  to  do.  It 
was  just  possible,  too,  she  thought,  that  on  the 
morrow  of  that  dreadful  day  of  parting  her 
father's  resolution  to  leave  England  might  have 
failed  him  ;  that  he  might  have  given  way  to 
reflections  on  his  own  desolate  and  forlorn  con- 
dition, and,  finding  himself  in  that  melancholy 
house  alone,  he  might  there  and  then  have  put 
an  end  to  his  existence.  As  they  stood  under 
his  blinded  window  she  whispered  to  her 
brother  her  fears  of  what  he  might  have 
done. 

'  I  don't  think  it's  at  all  likely,  Tren,'  he 

d2 
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answered  gravely.  'But,  even  so,  it  is  better 
to  know  the  truth.' 

Then  she  understood  that  the  same  idea  had 
actually  been  in  her  brother's  mind  that  had 
been  in  her  own ;  nay,  was  there  still.  He,  like 
her,  thought  it  possible  that  somewhere  in  that 
dark,  deserted  house  might  lie,  or  hang 

The  apprehension  was  so  terrible  that  she 
did  not  trust  herself  to  dwell  on  it,  but  hur- 
riedly inquired  of  Kit  whether  the  blacksmith 
had  not  better  be  sent  for  to  help  them  get 
into  the  house. 

'  No,  no,'  he  said ;  '  let  us  wash  our  dirty 
linen  at  home,  if  we  can.  Just  now  it  would 
be  ruin  to  me  to  have  paragraphs  in  the  paper 
about  my  private  affairs.' 

'  But  if — if  anything  has  happened ' 

'  There  will  then,  perhaps,  be  some  other 
way  out  of  it,'  he  interrupted  drily. 
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Wliat  lie  meant  was,  as  she  well  under- 
stood, that  if  her  father  was  dead  and  had  died 
intestate,  he  would  be  his  hek,  and  therefore 
independent  of  consequences.  Trenna  herself 
had  no  love  for  her  parent ;  it  was  impossible 
she  should  have  it,  but  she  could  not  forget  the 
tie  of  blood ;  she  shuddered  at  her  brother's 
cold  repudiation  of  it. 

'  The  place  is  fast  enough,'  he  said,  trying 
the  door  with  his.  shoulder. 

'  Great  Heavens  !  do  not  ring  the  bell,'  she 
cried ;  for  he  was  groping  with  his  hand 
among  the  branches  of  the  withered  creeper. 
The  notion  of  the  bell  echoing  through  the 
deserted  house,  with  none  to  answer  it  except, 
perhaps,  the  dead,  appalled  her. 

'  Pshaw !  I  am  looking  for  the  key,'  he 
answered  contemptuously.  Then  she  remem- 
bered that,  when  Kit  or  her  father  were  out  at 
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night,  it  sometimes  used  to  be  left  in  that 
place  of  concealment,  in  order  that  they  might 
let  themselves  in.  How  long  ago,  and  far 
away,  such  incidents,  and  the  life  that  con- 
tained them,  seemed  to  be ! 

'  No,  the  key  is  gone  ;  I  cannot  see  into 
the  hall  for  something  across  the  keyhole.' 

'  What,  what  ?  '  ejaculated  Trenna,  whose 
nerves  were  thoroughly  disorganised. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  a  cobweb.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  here.' 

'Then  we  must  go  back,  I  suppose,'  said 
Trenna,  in  a  tone  which  was  meant  to  be  one  of 
disappointment,  but  which  savoured  unmis- 
takably of  relief. 

'  There  are  other  ways  of  entering  a  house 
than  by  the  door,'  he  answered ;  '  anS  I  think 
I  know  one  in  this  case.* 

He  walked  round  to  the  pantry  window, 
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which,  to  all  appearance,  was  strongly  barred 
by  iron  uprights  shaped  hke  javehns.  Three 
of  these  he  shook  lightly  ;  each  of  them  in  time 
yielded,  and  passing  them  through  the  holes  in 
the  bar  that  formed  their  cross  support  he  laid 
them  on  the  margin  of  the  flower-bed  that 
skirted  the  wall.  There  was  now  room  enough 
to  pass  through  the  bars,  and  it  only  remained 
to  open  the  window,  which,  as  it  happened, 
was  unbolted. 

Trenna  expressed  no  surprise  at  this  opera- 
tion, and,  indeed,  her  thoughts  were  too  much 
occupied  to  feel  it ;  but  on  Kit's  lips  was  a 
grim  smile.  How  often  had  he  let  himself  out 
by  that  very  way  at  night  and  let  himself  in 
again,  and  no  one  within  doors  been  any  the 
wiser.  He  was  a  man  of  business  now,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  follies  of  his  youth 
only    evoked   his   contempt.     It   was   seldom. 
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indeed,  he  reflected,  such  peccadilloes  bring 
anything  but  repentance,  yet  they  were  not 
without  their  use  in  the  present  emergency. 

Having  effected  an  entrance  for  himself 
through  the  pantry,  he  passed  through  the 
kitchen,  empty  and  cold,  and,  unbolting  the 
back  door,  admitted  his  sister. 

It  is  strange  how  suddenly  all  the  inanimate 
things  that  minister  to  man  decay  when  the 
man  is  gone  ;  even  his  memory  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  survives  them.  Though  everything 
on  which  Trenna  set  eyes  was  of  course 
familiar  to  her,  they  had  already  suffered 
change.  There  was  green  on  the  walls  and 
grey  on  the  floors,  for  where  there  was  no 
damp  there  was  dust.  Nothing  had  been 
removed,  save  in  her  own  sitting-room,  where 
the  family  portraits  of  the  Gisartos  had  been 
taken  down,  probably  for  transport   to   their 
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native  land.  Having  cast  off  his  descendants, 
Mr.  Garston,  senior,  had  transferred  his  affec- 
tions to  his  ancestors,  who  were  not  in  a 
position  to  give  him  trouble.  Tn  their  places 
were  black  spaces,  themselves  looking  like 
pictures  in  the  Eembrandt  style,  with  the  wall 
paper  for  their  frames.  On  the  ceihng  was  the 
hook  from  which  her  bird's  cage  used  to  hang 
— the  only  object  which  had  the  slightest 
association  of  pleasure  or  attachment  for  her. 
If  Poll  had  been  dead  instead  of  at  the  Knoll 
(with  nuts  at  discretion — though  he  had  not 
much  of  that — and  in  the  highest  feather)  the 
spectacle  would  have  brought  tears  into  her  ^ 
eyes.  If  she  had  not  taken  him  away  with 
her,  it  was  her  belief  that  he  would  have  been 
left  to  starve  to  death. 

In  the  hall  hung  a  coat  or  two,  retaining 
some  ghastly  simihtude  to  the  human  form,  but 
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with  naught  but  the  moth  in  them  ;  and  on  the 
floor  lay  a  great  heap  of  letters  which  had 
been  thrust  through  the  box  and  left  by  the 
postman.  Kit  noticed  that  his  father's  hat  and 
umbrella  were  gone. 

In  the  study,  as  the  chents'  room  was 
called,  the  spiders,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  had  spun  their  webs  every- 
where— on  the  tin  boxes  with  the  dummy 
deeds  in  them ;  on  the  very  chair-back  on 
which  the  lawyer  used  to  lean,  and  across  his 
desk  and  drawers.  But  instead  of  the  usual 
litter  of  papers  everything  had  been  carefully 
»  put  away.  The  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece 
pointed  in  silence  to  midnight  or  noonday. 

All  these  things  were  plain  enough,  for  Kit 
had  flung  back  the  shutters  and  let  the  wintry 
light  in ;  but  there  was  no  brightness  any- 
where.    The  dust  did  not  rise,  for  there  was  no 
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air  ;  but  hand  and  foot  left  their  marks  in  it 
wherever  they  felL  The  absence  of  any  such 
traces  save  their  own  showed  that  the  place 
had  remained  inviolate 

'  It  is  plain  that  he  has  gone,'  said  Trenna, 
unconscious  of  the  hushed  and  awe-struck 
tones  in  which  she  spoke  ;  '  is  it  worth  while  to 
go  upstairs  ? ' 

'  I  shall  go,'  returned  Kit,  firmly  ;  '  perhaps 
you  had  better  wait  down  here.' 

The  same  idea,  though  moving  them  very 
differently,  was  in  both  their  minds.  The 
tenant  of  the  Grey  House — or  what  was  left 
of  him — might  possibly  be  in  his  own  room. 

'  Wait  here  ?  I  dare  not,'  murmured 
Trenna.  '  No ;  I  will  go  with  you.'  Her 
brother's  resolution  terrified  her  almost  as 
much  as  its  possible  result.  How  marvellous 
it  seemed  that  this  bright  and  genial  creature 
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should  have  such  stern  stuflfin  him.  Was  it 
the  courage  of  desperation,  and  if  so,  whither, 
under  circumstances  not  more  terrible,  but 
more  perilous,  might  it  not  lead  him? 
Hitherto,  with  all  her  admiration  of  him, 
she  had  thought  him  mainly  swayed  by 
impulse. 

After  the  first  flight  of  stairs — so  severely 
economical  had  been  the  state  of  things  at  the 
Grey  House — there  was  no  carpet,  and  their 
footsteps  on  the  naked  wood  awoke  the  dreary 
echoes.  Kit  stopped  at  his  father's  door  and 
tried  it.  It  was  locked.  '  Stand  back,  dear,' 
he  said  gently,  and  with  a  blow  from  his  fist 
against  the  panel  he  drove  it  in.  There  was  a 
noise  of  something  falling  inside  the  room, 
which  made  the  girl's  blood  run  cold.  '  It  is 
only  some  damp  plaster  from  the  ceiling,'  said 
Kit,  encouragingly  ;   he   was  looking  through 
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the   hole   the    crash    had    made.     '  There    is 
nothing  here.' 

Another,  and  another  blow,  which  rever 
berated  through  the  house  like  pistol  shots, 
and  then  the  door  gave  way.  The  room  was 
empty  like  the  rest,  though  the  drawn-down 
bhnd  and  the  blank  silence  seemed  to  suggest 
the  presence  of  Death.  The  bed  was  made  ;  it 
was  probable  that  its  former  tenant  had  not 
used  it  diuing  that  last  night  of  his  sojourn. 
There  were  two  candles  on  the  table  burnt 
very  low,  but  they  had  not  guttered  down  ; 
they  had  been  blown  out.  In  the  grate  and 
under  it  was  a  profusion  of  paper  ashes. 
'  Preparations  for  departure,'  said  Kit,  pointing 
tliem  out  with  his  finger.  '  He  has  burnt  his 
boats,  and  will  not  return.' 

Trenna  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence  ;  she 
could  not   speak.     Her  mind  was  too  highly 
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wrought.  If  that  had  been  there  which  she 
had  half  expected  to  see,  she  said  to  herself, 
'  It  would  have  killed  me.'  She  used  to  thiok, 
notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  superiority 
over  her  in  other  respects,  that  she  had  more 
command  over  her  feelings  than  her  brother 
had.  She  did  not  think  so  now.  The  very 
atmosphere  of  the  room  seemed  almost  to  stifle 
her,  and  she  said  so. 

'  It  is  very  musty,'  he  answered  quietly ; 
*  I  will  hght  a  cigar.'  He  lit  one,  and  then 
went  on  with  his  investigations.  '  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  seen  or  to  be  found  out,' 
he  observed  presently.  '  The  bird  is  flown  and 
the  nest  deserted  ;  let  us  go.' 

Trenna  went  downstairs  with  him  nothing 
loth. 

'  I  cannot  understand,'  she  said,  '  why  he 
made   such   a  mystery  of  his  departure.'     It 
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was  noticeable  that  they  now  spoke  of  their 
father,  whenever  it  was  possible,  in  the  third 
person.  '  ]\j[r.  Eaikes  (the  owner  of  the  Grey 
House)  has,  I  hear,  never  had  a  word  from 
him  as  to  giving  up  the  lease.' 

'  I  understand  it  very  well,'  said  Kit :  '  he 
wished  to  make  us  as  uncomfortable  as  possible 
to  the  very  last.  I  am  very  glad  we  came, 
and  have  seen  how  matters  stand  with  our  own 
eyes.  As  it  happens,  he  has  done  me  a  good 
turn  by  taking  himself  off.' 

They  had  reached  the  kitchen,  and  having 
taken  the  key  from  the  back  door  Kit  let 
himself  and  his  sister  out,  and  locked  it  behind 
them.  '  Now  I  am  Christopher  Garston,  Esq., 
of  the  Grey  House,  Mogadion,'  he  said. 

'  Good  Heavens  !  what  do  you  mean,  Kit  ? 
You  are  surely  not  going  to  live  in  that  hateful 
house  ? ' 
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'  Not  I.  But  since  he  has  left  it  for  good 
and  all,  there  is  no  harm  in  my  using  it  for  my 
private  address.  It  will  look  very  well  in  the 
prospectus.  We  can  do  without  the  General 
now.  What  the  Company  wanted  was  a  good 
local  name  to  put  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 
And  now  they  have  got  it ;  and  I  shall  add 
300/.  a  year  to  my  income.' 
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Kit  dro^je  back  to  the  Knoll,  after  his  visit  to 
the  empty  house,  in  the  highest  spirits. 
Nothing,  as  he  assured  Trenna,  could  have 
turned  out  better  than  the  result  of  their 
expedition.  '  I  am  a  made  man  now  so  far  as 
the  Company  is  concerned,  and,  what  pleases 
me  more  than  all,  it  is  to  the  Governor  I  am 
indebted  for  it.  To  think  that  he  put  300/. 
a  year  in  his  son's  pocket  without  its  costing 
him  a  sixpence  should  rejoice  his  parental 
heart.' 

Trenna  answered  only  with  a  sigh  and  a 

VOL.    III.  E 
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shiver.  Tlie  sense  of  impending  calamity  was 
heavy  upon  her.  Now  that  her  father  was 
gone  she  had  a  dread  of  him,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences of  his  enmity,  which  she  had  never 
felt  while  under  the  same  roof  with  him. 

'  My  darling  Trenna,  that  visit  to  the  Grey 
House  has  shaken  your  nerves,'  said  Kit, 
tenderly ;  '  you  want  change  of  air  and  change 
of  scene.  As  soon  as  I  get  back  to  London  I 
shall  look  out  for  a  suitable  home  for  you,  and 
then  you  shiall  come  and  live  with  me.  That 
was  always  your  dream,  you  know.' 

It  was  true  that  it  had  been  so,  but  now 
that  he  spoke  of  its  being  reahsed  it  had  no 
longer  the  charms  for  her  that  it  had  possessed 
in  imagination.  Not  that  she  loved  him  less, 
or  had  any  idea  of  having  a  home  apart  from 
him,  but  that  that  which  he  proposed  to  offer 
her  would,  she  felt,  be  different  from  the  one 
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she  had  pictured  to  herself.  Her  views  had 
not  been  ambitious :  for  herself,  indeed,  she 
would  have  required  very  little,  and  though 
Kit,  she  knew,  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
with  that,  she  had  hoped  he  would  have  been 
content  with  some  day  of  small  things,  till  his 
talents  had  gained  their  reward  in  due  season. 
She  wanted  '  peace  and  quietness.'  Having 
sowed  his  wild  oats — ^which  included  the 
commission  of  one  perilous  crime — she  had 
imagined  that  her  darhng  Kit  would  have 
'  settled  down '  to  some  legitimate  calling,  at 
which  he  would  work  diligently  every  day, 
while  in  social  life  he  would  remain  as  ever  the 
favourite  of  all  who  knew  him ;  that  she  would 
keep  his  house  and  minister  to  his  needs,  and 
find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  prosperity.  His  present  position,  as  he 
himself  described  it,  with  an  income  already 
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sufficient  and  soon  to  be  augmented  by  300/. 
a  year,  was  far  above  her  expectations  in  one 
way,  but  far  below  them  in  another.  The 
society  of  his  fine  friends  would,  she  perceived, 
be  not  to  her  taste  ;  for — how  different  from 
those  at  the  Knoll ! — they  were  fine-weather 
friends.  If  the  mine  failed  they  would  desert 
him,  and  doubtless  blame  him  for  its  failure. 
She  did  not  want  to  see  Kit  in  splendour,  but 
in  security. 

'  Where  you  are  I  shall  be  pleased  to  be. 
Kit,'  she  answered  quietly,  'and,  indeed,  I  feel 
I  have  trespassed  on  the  hospitality  of  our  dear 
friends  here  long  enough,  and  that  I  ought  to 
be  making  m}^  own  living,  or  helping  you — if  I 
can  help  you — to  make  yours.' 

'  You  can  help  me  very  much,  Trenna,'  Kit 
answered  gravely.  '  There  is  nothing  that 
gives  more  confidence  to  a  man  of  business  in 
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a  large  way  than  to  know  that  the  belongings 
of  those  who  are  assisting  him  in  his  schemes 
are  of  a  high  class ;  it  is  almost  as  good  as 
their  having  money  of  their  own  to  lose — "  a 
stake  in  the  country."  ' 

'  But  perhaps  your  friend,  Mr.  Braithwaite, 
may  not  estimate  me  as  you  do,  dear  Kit.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh,  the  man  is  not  a  fool,  though 
his  mind  has  run  to  scrip  and  share  ;  you  will 
represent  to  him  5,000/.  worth  of  stock  at  the 
very  least.' 

'I  hope  you  will  see  the  interest  of  it,'  she 
answered,  smihng. 

'  The  worst  of  it  is,'  said  Kit,  thoughtfully, 
'  the  old  man  has  neither  wife  nor  daughter ; 
and  at  first  I  am  afi^aid  there  will  be  very 
little  female  society  for  you.  When  once  the 
opportunity  offers  I  have  no  fears,  but  in  the 
meantime  you  will  have  to  make  your  own 
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way.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  London  dull 
till  you  come  to  know  people.' 

'  I  don't  want  any  one  but  you,  Kit.  Of 
course  I  shall  feel  parting  with  dear  Maud,  but 
that  will  not  be  for  ever,  let  us  hope.' 

'Not  for  long,'  answered  Kit,  gravely. 
'  That  is  a  matter  on  which  I  want  to  have  a 
few  words  with  you.  Before  I  leave  the  Knoll 
I  mean  to  ask  Maud  to  be  my  wife.' 

'  Kit,  that  would  be  sheer  madness ! ' 

For  the  moment  she  had  forgotten  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  attachment  that  had 
sprung  up  between  Maud  and  Frank  Meade, 
which  she  was  quite  convinced  Kit  had  no 
power  to  shake,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
case  some  months  ago.  The  confidence  of  her 
tone  perhaps  raised  some  suspicion  in  h^er 
brother's  mind,  for  he  flushed  to  his  forehead. 

'Madness!'  he  echoed,  'I  do  not  under- 
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stand  you,  Trenna.  Maud  has  heard  me  ask 
that  very  question — though  I  admit  not  in  so 
many  words — and  certainly  did  not  doubt  my 
sanity.  Moreover,  when  I  last  hinted  at  this 
very  thing,  I  was  in  a  far  less  prosperous  con- 
dition ;  indeed,  it  was  my  means  alone,  or 
rather  the  want  of  them,  that  prevented  my 
speaking  out.  She  knew,  however,  what  I 
meant,  and  did  not  reprove,  far  less  reject  me. 
Yet  now  I  am  my  own  master,  and  half  way 
on  the  road  to  fortune,  you  talk  of  "  madness  " 
as  though  I  had  no  chance  with  her.' 

'  In  my  opinion,  my  dear  brother,  you  have 
no  chance.' 

'  Why  not  ?  Maud  is  still  herself,  and  if  I 
am  changed  it  is  for  the  better.     Why  not  ?  ' 

Trenna  was  silent.  She  dared  not  say  that 
Maud  was  not  what  he  had  left  her,  since  that 
would  have   involved   the   mention  of  Frank 
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Meade.  She  could  not  bear,  even  from  Kit,  to 
hear  him  spoken  of  with  antagonism,  or,  still 
worse,  contempt. 

'  You  may  have  great  expectations,  Kit/ 
she  said  at  last,  '  but  you  have  nothing  sure. 
To  me  you  are  all  in  a^l ;  I  am  ready  to  take 
all  risks  with  you ;  to  endure  adversity,  to 
skate  with  you  over  very  thin  ice  indeed.  But 
look  into  your  own  heart  and  answer  truly,  is 
Maud  fit  for  that?' 

'  That  is  for  her  to  judge,'  he  answered  ;  '  I 
shall  tell  her  all.' 

'  No,  Kit,  not  all.' 

He  turned  upon  her  with  fury  in  his  eyes  ; 
but  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  The  remem- 
brance of  her  devotion  stayed  the  torrent  on 
his  lips. 

'  Not  all,  of  course,  Trenna,'  he  answered  in 
low  tones.   '  Why  should  I  speak  to  her  of  what 
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is  over  and  gone  ?  Do  you  suppose  tliat  any 
man  speaks  to  the  girl  lie  loves  of  all  bis  past  ? 
I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  suffered.  Let  that 
suffice.  Is  a  man  to  go  on  all-fours  all  his  hfe 
because  he  has  tripped  once  or  twice  ?  ' 

'  Once  or  twice !  I  wish  he  had  said 
"  once,"  '  thought  Trenna  to  herself.  '  Is  it 
possible  that  he  has  got  into  trouble  again  .^  ' 

'  As  to  my  future,'  he  contiuued,  '  I  shall 
lay  it  all  before  her.  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. Even  now  I  can  maintain  her  in  the 
same  luxury  and  comfort  to  which  she  has 
been  accustomed  ;  and  in  a  few  years  I  shall 
have  a  large  fortune  amply  sufficient  for  her,  and 
you,  and  me.  You  will  forgive  me,'  he  added, 
with  a  tender  smile,  *  for  putting  ^laud  first, 
Trenna  ?  ' 

'  I  will  forgive  you  if  she  becomes  your 
wife,  Kit.     I  will  endeavour,  though  it  will  be 
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very  hard,  to  give  up  the  first  place  in  your 
affections  to  the  woman  you  may  choose  for 
your  bride.' 

'  I  have  chosen ;  none  but  Maud  will  content 
me.  When  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  thing 
I  am  not  easily  moved  from  it,  as  you  know. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  your  assistance,  Trenna, 
in  this  matter  ;  but  there,  it  seems,  I  was  mis- 
taken.' 

'  You  have  my  good  wishes,  Kit.' 
*  Tut,  tut ! '  he  put  in  impatiently,  '  say  that 
I  have  your  prayers  at  once.     I  prefer  deeds  to 
words.' 

'  You  are  not  angry  with  me.  Kit  ?  ' 
'  No,  no.  I  never  can  be  that.  Of  your 
good  word  I  may  be  surely  certain  ?  '  His  tone 
nevertheless  was  one  of  inquiry.  His  intuition 
was  so  keen  that  he  read  his  sister's  very 
heart    in    this    matter,   and    felt    that,   while 
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content  to  trust  in  him  herself,  she  trembled 
for  her  friend. 

.  '  You  may  be  very  certain,  Kit,  that  I  shall 
never  breathe  one  word  in  your  disparage- 
ment.' 

'  That's  well,'  he  answered  cheerfully,  and 
kissed  her.  '  You  are  my  providence,  Trenna, 
and  hke  the  hunter  I  will  be  satisfied,  since  if 
you  are  not  for  me  you  will  not  at  least  be  for 
the  bear — see,  there  is  the  old  Doctor  driving 
away  from  the  Knoll '  (for  they  had  come  in 
sight  of  the  gates), '  there  can  be  surely  nothing 
the  matter  since  we  left  it.' 

There  was  nothing  the  matter  at  the  Knoll, 
but  Doctor  Meade  had  brought  sad  news  which 
had  touched  the  httle  household  nearly.  His 
son  Frank  had  been  taken  ill  in  London,  and 
that  so  seriously  that  it  was  a  question  whether 
his  father  should  not  go  up  to  him.      What 
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added,  if  it  were  possible,  to  the  interest  excited 
by  this  intelligence,  was  that  his  illness  had 
been  contracted  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 
In  endeavouring  to  relieve  a  little  child  suffering 
from  some  disorder  of  the  throat,  for  which  an 
operation  had  been  necessary,  the  young  man 
had  placed  his  lips  to  the  wound,  and  was  now 
himself  prostrated  by  the  same  complaint. 
With  true  womanly  kindness  Mrs.  Medway  had 
at  once  offered  to  go  and  nurse  him. 

'  I  can  get  ready  in  half  an  hour,'  she  had 
said  to  his  father,  '  and  will  accompany  you  to 
London  this  very  day,  if  you  think  my  services 
would  be  of  any  assistance.' 

The  good  Doctor  had  been  deeply  moved 
by  this  proposal. 

'  Frank  must  be  ill,  indeed,'  he  said,  '  if  the 
news  of  such  an  offer  does  not  do  him  good. 
I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  both 
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on  his  behalf  and  my  own.  But  where  he  is, 
in  his  own  hospital,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
excellent  nurses.  If  he  recovers ' — here  the 
Doctor's  voice  grew  very  husky — '  I  shall  send 
for  him  home,  for  he  will  need  recruiting, 
and  then  you  shall  be  as  kind  to  him  as  you 
please.' 

'  Is  the  disease  so  very  serious,  then,  even 
to  a  grown  person  ?  '  (for  the  child  had  died). 

The  Doctor  nodded,  and  shut  his  lips 
together. 

The  tears  rolled  silently  down  Mrs. 
Medway's  cheeks. 

'Poor  Frank,  dear  Frank,'  said  Mark,  softly; 
'may  God  spare  him  to  you,  Doctor,  even  from 
a  hero's  death  !  Is  it  not  just  what  we  should 
all  have  expected  of  him,  Maud  ? ' 

There  was  no  reply,  though  her  white  lips 
moved  a  httle. 
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'  Give  her  air,'  cried  the  Doctor,  decisively, 
his  personal  affliction  forgotten  in  a  moment  in 
his  professional  instincts.  '  Mark,  fetch  a  glass 
of  wine.' 

The  breeze  through  the  opened  window, 
assisted  by  her  own  efforts  to  recover  herself, 
revived  the  girl  at  once ;  but  it  was  plain  she 
had  been  on  the  very  brink  of  a  fainting  fit. 

'I  had  no  idea  your  Maud  was  so  im- 
pressionable,' was  all  that  the  Doctor  remarked 
upon  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Medway,  and,  indeed, 
all  he  thought  about  it ;  but  to  the  mother's 
eye  the  circumstance  had  more  significance. 
Young  ladies  have  the  faculty  of  producing 
tears  of  sympathy  in  any  quantity  and  on  the 
shortest  notice ;  but  white  Mps  and  (especially) 
the  inability  to  use  them  is  a  more  serious 
symptom. 

'  Maud  was  so  upset,'  as  Mark  explained  to 
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Kit  and  Trenna  on  their  arrival,  by  this  news 
about  '  dear  old  Frank,'  that  she  had  retired  to 
her  own  room.  It  was  thought  only  natural 
that  Trenna  should  repair  thither  to  comfort 
her ;  but  in  truth  Trenna  herself  was  glad  of 
the  excuse  to  escape  from  the  public  eye.  That 
old  folly  of  hers  (as  she  denounced  it  to  herself) 
in  relation  to  Frank  Meade  had  not  been  so 
utterly  stamped  out,  but  that  this  news  of  his 
misfortune  agitated  her  exceedingly. 

'  The  man,  then,  whom  I  revere  most  of  all 
men,'  she  thought  to  herself  bitterly, '  is  about 
to  die  in  the  conviction  that  I  am  a  thief.' 

Her  creed  as  to  the  futiu-e  prevented  her 
even  from  believing  that  he  would  have  clearer 
insight  in  another  world.  Her  distress  of  mind 
was  such  that  she  did  not  dare  present  herself 
at  once  to  Maud,  but  diverged,  on  her  way  up 
to  her  room,  into  the  boudoir  in  order  to  sit 
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there  a  few  moments  to  collect  herself.  The 
place  was  unhappily  chosen,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  interview  with  poor  Lucy  con- 
cerning the  lost  bank-note,  in  which  she  herself 
had  played  so  false  a  part,  and  the  recollection 
of  it  pierced  her  heart. 

'  What  a  vile  and  worthless  wretch  I  am,' 
murmured  the  unhappy  Trenna,  as  she  stood 
before  the  pier-glass  rubbing  her  cheeks  and 
lips  with  her  handkerchief  to  bring  back  their 
colour,  which  had  fled  from  them.  '  Even  un- 
suspecting Maud  would  read  guilt  in  this  tell- 
tale face.  Perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  her  now 
as  he  lies  upon  his  death-bed,  and  in  the  con- 
templation of  her  innocence  and  simplicity  finds 
his  chief  comfort.  If  he  thinks  of  me  it  is  at 
best  with  contemptuous  pity.  Yet  wdiat  have 
I  done  save  for  my  brother's  sake  ? ' 

She  clasped  her  hands  passionately  together, 
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and  looked  upwards  half  mecliamGally,  or  in 
imitation  of  a  familiar  action  perhaps  that  had 
fallen  into  disuse.  '  No,'  she  said,  stamping  her 
foot  upon  the  ground, '  Kit  is  right ;  there  is 
no  Heaven  for  there  is  no  justice.' 

Then  smoothing  her  hair  with  her  hands, 
and  with  a  glance  that  seemed  to  satisfy  her  at 
the  cold  set  face  in  the  mirror,  she  turned  from 
it  abruptly  and  went  into  her  friend's  room. 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTEE  XLI. 

A  CHECK. 

In  the  little  drawing-room  below  stairs  Kit  was 
listening  to  the  details  of  Frank's  misfortune 
from  Mark  and  Mrs.  Medway  with  secret 
impatience.  It  would  have  been  false  to  say 
that  the  news  did  not  interest  him,  and  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  it  pleased  him.  He  was 
too  good-natured  a  man  to  wish  any  one  harm 
who  had  not  deliberately  wronged  him ;  but,  if 
he  had  not  been  a  sceptic  about  such  matters,  he 
^ould  have  felt  glad  (as  many  Christians  do  feel 
under  such  similar  circumstances)  to  know  that 
certain  person  was  in  Heaven.     He  had  no 
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idea  that  Frank  was  his  rival  in  Maud's  affec- 
tions; he  thought  too  hghtly  of  him  and  too 
much  of  himself  to  admit  such  a  suspicion,  but 
he  did  think  that  his  friends  at  the  Knoll  made 
too  much  of  Frank,  and  that  the  fact  of  their 
doing  so  was  in  some  sort  a  depreciation  of 
him.  For  Meade  had  some  strong  points  in 
which  he  himself  was  deficient.  He  was  plod- 
ding, diligent,  moral,  a  dutiful  son,  and,  as  Kit 
summed  him  up  in  a  couple  of  contemptuous 
words,  '  eminently  respectable  ' ;  that  he  had 
talents,  too,  was  certain,  but  in  Kit's  view  they 
were  of  a  humdrum  sort.  If,  as  he  expressed 
it,  Meade  ever  did  set  fire  to  the  Thames, 
it  would  be  by  a  very  slow  process  of 
combustion   indeed. 

He  was  thus  appraising  Frank  in  his  own 
mind — a  circumstance  which  gave  him  every 
appearance    of    serious    concern — while     the 

f2 
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Doctor's  account  of  his  seizure  and  illness  was 
being  poured  into  his  ears. 

'  I  knew  you  would  feel  this  bad  news,  Kit, 
as  much  as  any  of  us,'  said  Mrs.  Med  way.  The 
remark  perhaps  was  a  little  too  ingenuous,  and 
suggested,  in  contradiction  to  its  verbal  protest, 
that  the  speaker  had,  with  woman's  keenness, 
detected  that  the  two  young  men  had  not  been 
always  en  rapport  with  one  another. 

'  Of  course  he  feels  it,  mother,'  exclaimed 
Mark,  with  half-conscious  irritation ;  '  who 
could  help  feeling  it,  and  least  of  all  dear  Kit  ? 
It  is  not  only  that  Frank  is  an  old  friend,  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  so  profoundly 
touching.  He  has  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
his  life  for  an  unknown  fellow-creature,  a 
friendless  child.  It  is  noble.  It  is  magni- 
ficent.' 

Kit   nodded.     'One  has   hardly  heard   of 
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such  a  thing,'  he  said, '  siace  the  days  of  Queen 
Eleanor.' 

'  My  dear  Kit,  how  strangely  you  put 
things,'  said  ]\Irs.  Medway,  reprovingly.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  historical  parallel  held 
a  joke  in  it. 

'  But  it  is  so,'  urged  Kit  with  a  grave  face. 
'  It  is  true  that  in  the  Queen's  case  there  was  no 
danger,  though  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  she 
did  not  know  it.  Now  Meade,  being  a  doctor 
himself,  must  have  fuUy  estimated  his  own 
peril.' 

'  Quite  true,'  assented  Mark  with  approba- 
tion. '  If  Frank  sur/ives,  which  I  pray 
Heaven  he  may,  he  wiU  be  a  noble  type  of  the 
most  noble  of  professions.' 

'  No  doubt  it  is  a  httle  given  to  extremes, 
however,'  observed  Kit.  'At  one  end,  to  which 
Meade  belongs  of  course,  we  have  the  Queen 
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Eleanors  in  bree — that  is  in  broadcloth,  and  at 
the  other  end  the  Vivisectionists,  of  whom  I 
will  only  say  that  universal  benevolence  is  not 
their  leading  feature.' 

'  Cruel  wretches — brutes  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Medway  with  a  shudder. 

'  You  compliment  them,  mother,'  observed 
Mark,  who  shrunk  from  the  infliction  of  pain 
on  his  fellow-creatures  quite  as  much  as  toy 
woman  could  do. 

'  I  cordially  agree  with  you,'  said  Kit. 
'  But  I  remember — it  shows  what  esprit  de 
corps  can  do — that  Frank  himself  used  to  make 
some  sort  of  defence  or  excuse ' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Mark,  eagerly ;  '  he  was 
always  most  urgent  on  the  employment  of 
anaesthetics  in  all  cases.' 

'  By    medical     students  ? '     inquired     Kit, 
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with  a  cynical  smile,  and  a  look  towards  Mrs. 
Medway. 

'  Oh,  pray  don't  let  us  argue  the  matter — 
at  least  not  now,'  pleaded  that  lady  earnestly. 
'  It  is  quite  true  that  dear  Frank  and  I  did  not 
quite  agree  about  it';  he  had  naturally  greater 
confidence  in  the  humanity  of  all  members 
of  his  profession,  however  young,  than  I 
had.' 

'  Naturally,'  assented  Kit,  and  no  more  was 
said  on  the  subject.  If  he  had  not  absolutely 
chilled  the  enthusiasm  on  Frank's  account,  he 
had  checked  it ;  and  at  aU  events  released  him- 
self from  fm:ther  sufferings  as  a  hstener  to  the 
eulogies  pronounced  upon  him.  Kit  had  a 
complacent  conviction  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  a  neat  stroke  of  diplomacy  (indeed,  had  Fate 
permitted  of  it,  he  would  have  been  a  valuable 
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addition  to  the  Foreign  Office),  and  his  success 
gave  him  courage  for  another  essay  in  the  same 
way,  not,  however,  so  unpremeditated.  Not- 
withstanding the  news  of  the  morning,  he 
determined  to  open  his  heart  to  Maud  that 
very  day. 

This  is  one  of  the  errors,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written  on  '  opportunity,'  in  which 
the  cleverest  people  are  apt  to  fall.  They  have 
such  confidence  in  their  own  powers  that  they 
launch  their  bark  notwithstanding  that  the 
stream  is  manifestly  against  them,  rather  than 
wait  an  hour  for  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  natures,  and  those  of  a  high 
order,  which  cannot  brook  delay  where  there 
are  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  which  prefer 
to  attack  them  at  once,  though  at  an  obvious 
disadvantage. 

Until  Trenna  had  spoken  to  him  on  the 
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subject  a  few  hours  before,  Kit  had  not  dreamt 
of  opposition  from  Maud,  at  least  of  an  active 
kind  ;  at  the  very  worst  he  expected  to  be  re- 
ferred to  '  mamma,'  and  with  Mark's  help  he 
flattered  himself  that  that  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  acceptance. 

His  suspicions,  however,  had  now  been 
aroused ;  not  alone  by  Trenna's  words,  but  by 
the  manner,  in  which  Maud  had  taken  Frank's 
misfortune  to  heart,  and  he  burnt  to  resolve 
them. 

Under  pretence  of  seeking  his  sister  he 
found  his  way  to  the  boudoir,  where  Trenna 
joined  him. 

'  Can  I  see  Maud  for  a  few  minutes  ?  '  he 
said,  with  a  peremptoriness  which  she  knew 
too  well  to  oppose.  '  Be  so  good  as  to  ask 
her.' 

Trenna   sighed,   and   withdrew  without   a 
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word.  Then  returned  with  '  Maud  is  far 
from  well.  She  is  not  equal  to  any  excite- 
ment  ' 


'Why  should  she  be  excited?'  he  inter- 
rupted impatiently.  '  What  have  you  been 
telhng  her  about  me  ?  ' 

'  Not  one  word,  Kit.  If  she  has  any  sus- 
picion in  her  mind  of  what  you  wish  to  say  to 
her,  it  is  not  I  who  put  it  there.  She  says, 
"  Tell  Kit,  if  he  does  not  mind,  perhaps  to- 
morrow  " ' 

*  Perhaps  to-morrow  I  shall  not  be  here,' 
he  answered  curtly. 

'  Oh,  Kit,  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  are  not 
going  away  from  us  so  soon  ?  ' 

'  That  depends  on  Maud.' 

Trenna  flushed  up,  and  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes. 

'My   darling,   forgive    me,'   he   whispered 
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fondly.  'You  are  first  with  me,  and  always 
will  be  ;  but  I  have  set  my  heart  on  winning 
this  girl.' 

Trenna  shook  her  head.  '  You  will  never 
win  her.' 

'  That  remains  to  be  seen,'  he  answered. 
'  At  all  events  I  will  know  the  worst.' 

Trenna's  heart  was  torn  this  way  and  that ; 
she  yearned  to  tell  him,  '  to-day  is  your  worst 
chance.'  On  the  other  hand,  for  Maud's  sake, 
it  was  well  that  her  answer  should  be  given 
when  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  nature. 
As  to  herself.  Kit's  words  had  hurt  her  but  for 
a  moment.  That  '  You  are  first  with  me,  and 
always  will  be,'  had  been  balm,  and  healed  the 
wound.  She  did  not  even  say  to  herself,  '  I 
shall  be  first  with  him  whether  he  will  or  no, 
for  Maud  will  never  wed  him.'  She  knew  she 
would  be  first  in  any  case. 
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'  You  will  not  be  hard  on  her,  Kit,  what- 
ever happens,'  she  pleaded. 

'  Eemember  what  she  has  led  me  to  think,' 
was  his  quiet  reply  ;  '  in  no  case,  however,  will 
I  be  hard  upon  her.'  And  in  this  he  spoke 
truly.  To  those  he  loved  he  was  in  manner 
always  tender ;  if  he  said  an  angry  word  to 
them  he  repented  of  his  wrath  as  soon  as  it  was 
uttered.  '  A  very  affectionate  scoundrel '  was 
the  epithet  applied  to  him  long  afterwards 
by  one  of  our  dramatis  personce,  who  was  no 
friend  of  his,  but  who  could  see  the  bright  side 
of  him. 

Summoned  by  Trenna,  Maud  came  in 
lilone  ;  her  face  was  pale,  and  her  beautiful 
eyes  looked  softer  even  than  they  were  wont  to 
be,  from  the  traces  of  many  tears ;  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  Kit  quite  frankly. 

'  We  are  all  in  great  trouble  to-day,'  she  said. 
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'  Yes,  indeed.  I  would  not  have  been  so 
importunate  to  see  you  but  that  it  is  my  last 
chance.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  going 
back  to  London  to-morrow.' 

'  To  London  ! ' 

There  was  nowhere  else  he  could  be  ex 
pected   to   go,   yet    her   interest   was    plainly 
awakened  by  the  place,  and  not  by  the  fact  of 
his  departure. 

'  You  will  see  poor  Frank,  then.  Oh,  is  it 
not  sad.  Kit ! ' 

'  It  is  very  sad.  He  is  young  and  strong, 
however,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  he  will 
get  over  it.' 

'  His  father  did  not  say  so.' 

'  Well,  no  ;  a  father  always  fears  the  worst 
— at  least  most  fathers.  Frank  has  been  more 
fortunate  than  I,'  he  added,  with  a  smile,  '  in 
his  choice  of  a  parent.     Maud,  dear,'  here  he 
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drew  his  chair  close  beside  her,  '  listen  to  me. 
I  am  a  man  who  ha^  not  had  a  fair  chance  of 
starting  in  the  race  of  Life  ;  but  I  am  coming 
to  the  front  at  last.  Of  course  it  pleases  me  to 
find  it  so,  but  not  for  my  own  sake.' 

'  I  am  sure  of  that.  Kit,'  was  her  quiet  reply. 
'  Trenna  has  often  told  me  that  you  are  as 
devoted  to  her  as  she  is  to  you.'    . 

'  And  so  I  trust  I  am,'  he  answered 
modestly.  'Nevertheless,  the  chief  object  of 
my  life,  and  the  spur  of  all  my  exertions,  is 
not  Trenna.  To  her,  and  therefore  to  me,  so 
far  as  she  is  concerned,  it  would  not  much 
matter  whether  I  became  a  rich  man  or  not. 
You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  that  also  does  not 
much  matter  to  the  girl  I  have  in  my  mind, 
and  who  has  not  a  sordid  idea  in  her 
composition.  But  as  a  poor  man  I  could 
never  have  asked  her  to  be  my  wife.     Maud, 
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dear  Maud,  you  know  that  I  forbore  to  do  so , 
and  the  cause.' 

Maud's  face  was  crimson,  and  her  voice 
faltered  as  she  rephed,  '  If  you  speak  of  me, 
Kit ' 

He  smiled,  and  patted  her  hand  caressingly. 
'  There  is  no  "  if"  in  the  case,'  he  put  in  softly. 

'  Indeed,  Kit,  but  there  is.  You  have 
fallen  into  a  grievous  error.  What  you  hint  at 
is  impossible.' 

'  You  mean  that  what  I  did  hint  at  was 
impossible,'  he  returned  gravely ;  '  but  it  is  not 
so  now.  In  a  few  months  I  can  provide  you 
with  a  home,  which,  though  not  so  beautiful 
as  this,  will  be  only  in  that  one  respect  less 
worthy  of  you.  I  can  now  support  you  as  my 
wife  in  the  same  comfort  which  you  have 
always  enjoyed  ;  yet  it  will  be  only  my  first 
step  on  the  road  to  fortune.' 
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'  No,  Kit,  no,  it  is  not  that,'  she  answered. 
'  Money,  if  it  were  millions,  would  make  no 
difference.' 

'  Then  where  is  the  obstacle  ? '  he  asked, 
with  no  amazement,  and  even  with  a  smile  of 
confidence. 

'I  do  not  love  you.  Kit — that  is,'  she 
stammered,  for  his  face  had  grown  black  as 
night,  '  not  well  enough  to  be  your  wife. 
You  will  always  be  to  me  as  a  brother, 
but ' 

'  Was  it  as  a  brother  I  spoke  to  you  that 
day  upon  the  river  ?  '  he  broke  in  in  earnest 
tones ;  '  was  it  as  a  sister  that  you  answered 
me  ?  As  we  came  up  together  to  this  house 
after  the  accident  was  it  as  a  brother  and 
sister  ? ' 

'  You  had  just  saved  my  life.' 

He   waved    his  hand   impatiently.     'Pray 
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put  that  aside ;  I  should  have  saved  any 
woman's  hfe  as  readily/ 

'  Still,  you  saved  mine,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  it.' 

'Good.  Then  you  must  have  a  memory 
for  other  things.  Do  you  recollect  the  words 
I  spoke  to  you  on  that  occasion  ? '  She  bowed 
her  head. 

'  Then  is  it  passible  you  could  have  mis- 
taken their  meaning  ?  It  is  true  I  did  not  say 
"  Will  you  marry  me  ?  "  but  I  did  say — that  is, 
you  understood  my  words  to  imply — "  I  love 
you,  and  only  wait  till  I  am  in  a  position  to 
declare  my  love.'"'  Come  Maud,  the  truth,  the 
truth?' 

'  No,  I  did  not  understand  that  ? ' 

'  What  did  you  understand  ? ' 

'  I  thought  you  entertained  some  affection 
for  me — nay,  an  affection  much  beyond  my 
VOL.   III.  G 
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poor  deserts,  but  that  you  also  doubted  of  its 
being  returned  ;  and  that  having  placed  me 
under  the  deepest  obhgation  you  hesitated 
from  motives  of  generosity  to  press  your  suit.' 

'  But  if  I  had  done  so  you  would  have 
granted  it  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  say :  I  am  not  sure.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  now.     I  cannot  be  your  wife.' 

'  What  have  I  done  then  in  the  meantime 
to  make  you  less  favourably  disposed  towards 
me  than  you  were  then  .^ ' 

'  Nothing,  nothing.' 

'  Then  what  has  altered  you  .^  ' 

'  Nothing.' 

He  smiled  incredulously.  '  These,'  he  said, 
'  are  contradictions  indeed.  I  was  a  struggling 
man  without  even  expectations  ;  now  I  am  on 
the  high  road  to  Fortune ;  what  change  there 
is  in  me  is  therefore  for  the  better.     And  you, 
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Maud,  were  then  what  you  are  now.  The 
alteration,  then,  must  be  within  yourself.' 

'  I  do  not  know — except  that  I  cannot  be 
your  wife.' 

'  Pardon  me,  but  you  do  know.  You  love 
another  man  ? ' 

The  statement,  though  it  was  made  de- 
cisively enough,  was  put  in  the  form  0  a  ques- 
tion, and  to  reply  to  it  was  most  difficult  as 
well  as  embarrassing  to  the  unhappy  Maud. 
'  It  is  easy,'  one  often  hears  it  said,  '  to  tell  the 
truth  ; '  and  still  oftener,  '  It  is  always  right  to 
tell  the  truth.'  There  are  cases,  however,  to 
which  even  the  last  dogma  does  not  apply. 
When  a  would-be  assassin  inquires  the  where- 
abouts of  his  intended  victim,  for  example,  and 
when  silence  would  betray  his  place  of  con- 
cealment, it  has  been  decided  by  the  morahsts 
that  a  lie  is  not  only  excusable  but  meritorious. 

g2 
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To  a  selfish  man  it  would  be  easy  enough  in 
such  a  case  to  tell  the  truth  ;  for  in  so  doing, 
as  he  flatters  himself,  he  loses  all  responsibility, 
and  leaves  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  the  soul  of 
the  murderer  ;  but  it  would  not  be  right. 

If  Frank  Meade  had  offered  his  hand  to 
Maud,  she  would  have  had  no  hesitation,  not- 
withstanding the  terror  with  which  Kit  inspired 
lier,  in  replying  to  his  question.  But  Frank 
had  not  done  so.  She  was  not  sure — at  least 
not  quite  sure — so  she  reasoned  in  that  awful 
moment — that  he  intended  to  do  so.  And 
was  it  to  be  expected  under  such  circumstances 
that  a  modest  and  delicate-minded  girl  should 
confess  to  an  attachment  which  might  not  be 
returned  ?  Nevertheless,  there  was  something 
in  a  direct  denial  which  seemed  to  her  treason- 
able to  Frank  himself. 

'  You   have   no   right,  Kit,'  she  answered 
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quietly  but  firmly,  '  to  jDut  to  me  any  such  a 
question.' 

'  No  right  ?  ^\^lat !  when  I  have  loved  you 
for  years,  and  when  you  have  known  it  at 
least  for  months  ?  No  right,  when  I  have 
again  and  again  all  but  asked  you  to  be  my 
wife  without  reproof?  Xo  right,  w^hen  on  the 
answer  you  are  about  to  give  me  will  depend 
not  only  my  hopes  of  happiness,  but  my  fai;h 
in  woman  ?  Look  into  your  own  heart,  Maud, 
and  ask  it  if  I  have  no  right.' 

In  her  heart  of  hearts  she  answered  to  her- 
self he  had  a  right.  It  was  true  she  had  never 
encouraged  his  addresses,  but  it  was  also  true, 
as  he  had  said,  that  she  had  never  reproved 
them.  Her  fear  of  him,  though  vague,  had 
been  too  intense.  It  was  only  when  he  had 
been  very  pertinacious,  as  in  that  morning  on 
the  river,  that  she  had  ventured  to  parry  his 
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advances;  nay,  an  hour  later,  after  the  acci- 
dent, she  had  not  even  attempted  to  parry 
them.  It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that 
he  should  have  taken  her  silence  for  con- 
sent. 

'I  think  you  have  a  right,'  she  answered 
slowly  ;  '  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  me  and 
disappointing  to  yourself  to  exercise  it.' 

'  Nevertheless  I  must  needs  do  so,'  was  his 
quiet  reply.  *  I  again  ask  of  you  have  you 
engaged  yourself  to  another  man  .^  ' 

'  And  I  answer,  on  my  word,  sir,  that  I 
have  not.' 

'That  is  well,'  he  answered  in  a  tone  of 
intense  relief.  '  I  felt  that  it  must  be  so.  You 
are  too  honest,  too  honourable ' 

'  Whatever  I  am,'  she  interrupted  in  her 
turn,  '  it  can  make  no  difference  as  to  that 
other  matter.     Do  not  let  us  quarrel,  Kit ;  we 
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are  too  old  friends  for  that ;  but  it  is  useless  to 
deceive  yourself.' 

'  I  understand,'  he  put  in  gently.  '  You 
had  it  in  yoiu*  mind  to  say  you  loved  another 
in  order  to  relieve  yourself  of  an  embarrass- 
ment, but  that  inveterate  habit  of  telling  the 
truth  was  too  much  for  you.  Dear  Maud, 
believe  me,  I  am  not  angry  because  you 
hesitate  to  accept  my  offer.  After  all,  what 
have  you  got  to  trust  to  with  respect  to  these 
expectations  of  mine  but  my  bare  word.  And 
my  word  is  not  like  your  word,'  he  added 
naively. 

'  As  I  told  you  before,  Kit,  had  you  millions 
it  would  not  alter  my  determination  on  this 
matter.' 

'  So  you  say.  If  you  were  a  less  truthful 
woman  I  should  believe  you  because  I  should 
still  think,  despite  your  protestations,  that  you. 
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loved  another  man ;  but  as  you  have  told  me 
that  is  not  so,  my  case  cannot  be  hopeless,  for 
I  am  conscious  of  having  done  nothing  to 
lower  me  in  your  eyes,  since  you  used  so 
patiently  to  listen  to  my  pleading.  I  will  not 
now  importune  you  further;  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  inflict  the  least  pain  upon  you  what- 
ever advantage  I  might  derive  from  it,  but  a 
time  will  come — it  must,  it  shall  come — when 
you  will  admit  in  words  what  you  have  oiten 
tacitly  acknowledged/ 

'  Never,  never,'  she  interrupted  earnestly. 

'  Never  is  a  long  day,'  he  answered  smiling. 
'  What  I  have  set  my  heart  on,  Maud,  I  have 
rarely  failed  in  attaining,  and  I  have  set  my 
heart — for  years — on  you.' 

He  rose,  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  and 
left  the  room  without  a  word.  Maud  was 
dreadfully  agitated  ;  all  her  old  fears  of  him— 
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not,  indeed,  the  old  fear  that  he  would  be  too 
strong  for  hei*,  and  compel  her  to  marry  him 
in  spite  of  herself — that  she  felt  was  beyond  his 
powers — but  her  apprehensions  of  the  force 
and  vehemence  of  his  character,  of  the  passion 
that  had  led  him  into  scrapes,  and  might  lead 
him  to  acts  of  desperation,  recurred  to  her 
mind.  What  he  had  said  about  his  resolution 
to  attain  his  object  was,  she  knew,  quite  true, 
and  he  had  seemed  to  set  his  soul  on  it  in  that 
burning  kiss.  If  anything  were  to  happen  to 
Frank,  how  terrible,  she  thought,  would  this 
man  become  to  her  with  his  unavaihng  but 
confident  importunities.  Her  terror  of  him 
must  have  been  great  indeed  since  it  conjured 
up  such  a  picture ;  for  the  idea  of  Frank 
Meade  dead  was  a  possibiHty  so  freighted  with 
wretchedness  that  she  had  put  it  away  from 
her  mind  with  horror.     How  heartless  she  had 
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been  to  speak  of  love  to  another  man  while 
Frank  lay  ill,  and  perhaps  dying!  How 
wicked  of  her  to  have  disguised  the  truth  ; 
how  disloyal  not  to  have  acknowledged,  at 
whatever  cost  to  herself,  that  Frank  was  all 
in  all  to  her ! 
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AX   ALLY. 

On  his  way  downstairs  Kit  found  Trenna 
awaiting  him,  and  they  went  into  the  little 
drawing-room  together. 

'  I  knew  how  it  would  be,  darhng,'  she 
whispered  tenderly ;  '  but  don't  be  cast  down  : 
don't  take  it  to  heart.' 

'  I  am  not  cast  down,'  he  said,  returning 
her  embrace.     '  Why  should  I  be  ?  ' 

'  What  ?      Has  she  not  rejected  you  ?  ' 

'  She  has  not  accepted  me.     I  am  disap 
pointed,  of  course  ;  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
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time.  Do  you  think  I  am  one  to  be  cast  down 
by  the  caprice  of  a  woman  ?  ' 

'  But  oh,  Kit,  arp  you  not  deceiving  your- 
self ?     Are  you  sure  it  was  caprice  ?  ' 

'What  else  could  it  be?  She  loved  me 
once,  as  I  have  told  you.  I  have  her  own 
assurance  that  she  loves  no  one  else.  She  will 
be  my  wife,  Trenna,  as  sure  as  you  are  my 
sister.  You  thought  me  too  confident,  how- 
ever, and  you  are  right.  I  ought  first  to  have 
secured  Mark's  good  word  ;  had  I  done  so,  the 
matter  would  have  been  settled  by  this  time. 
As  it  is  I  am  on  probation.' 

Trenna  stared  at  him  in  amazement,  not 
knowing  what  to  think.  She  was  aware  of  his 
sanguine  disposition,  and  how  the  Wish  was 
father  to  the  Expectation  with  him  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand  (though  it  had  never  been  con- 
fided to  her),  she  was  in  possession  of  Maud's 
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secret.  How,  therefore,  unless  Maud  had 
deceived  him — which  was  the  very  last  thing 
to  be  beheved — could  Kit  speak  of  himself  as 
on  probation  ? 

What  would  have  distressed  her,  indeed, 
but  for  the  promise  that  she  should  join  him 
almost  immediately,  was  his  announcement 
that  he  should  return  to  town  the  next 
morning.  '  I  cannot  stay  down  here,'  he 
explained  ;  '  I  grudge  every  moment  that  is 
not  spent  in  establishing  myself  in  my  proper 
position.' 

From  which  she  guessed  that  his  hope  lay, 
as  respected  Maud,  in  his  social  advancement. 
The  statement  was  not  flattering  to  her  amour 
propre ;  it  was  hard,  after  all  her  sacrifices,  that 
another  should  be  the  mainspring  of  her 
brother's  actions ;  but  her  love  for  him  was  as 
absolute  and  unselfish  as  that  of  a  mother  for 
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her  boy.  It  was  also  easier,  perhaps,  to  for- 
give liim,  since  she  knew  he  was  basing  his 
expectations  on  false  grounds;  for  what  did 
Maud  care  for  social  success?  Instead  of 
anger  Trenna  felt  pity  for  him ;  when  the  time 
came  in  which  he  should  acknowledge  his 
illusion,  it  would  be  her  welcome  task  to 
comfort  and  console  him.  She  looked  forward 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  taking  her 
place  as  the  mistress  of  his  house  ;  but  even 
that  was  not  a  source  of  selfish  pleasure  ;  she 
was  anxious  and  apprehensive  about  that 
future  which  he  painted  in  such  brilliant 
colours ;  and  she  wished  to  be  by  his  side 
to  defend  him  from  every  enemy — nay,  even 
from  himself. 

Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  was  distressed 
and  outraged  at  the  news  of  his  friend's 
departure. 
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'  What  ?  Are  you  leaving  us  again,  Kit, 
after  two  days  ?  It  is  not  friendly — it  is  not 
kind.' 

*  It  is  kindness  to  myself,  Mark ;  or  rather 
it  would  be  cruel  to  ask  me  to  remain,  as  I  am 
at  present  situated.' 

And  then  he  told  him  for  the  first  time  of 
his  love  for  Maud,  and  how  his  wooing  had 
sped.  Mark's  astonishment  was  unbounded. 
He  had  never  suspected  his  friend's  attachment 
to  his  sister.  Marriage  and  giving  in  marriage 
w^ere  matters  which  (with  one  notable  excep- 
tion) had  never  entered  his  thoughts.  His 
ways  were  as  methodical  and  old-fashioned  as 
those  of  Mr.  Penryn  himself.  He  had  seen  no 
reason  why  the  little  household  at  the  Knoll 
and  their  Mogadion  friends  should  not  jog  on 
together  as  they  had  always  done.  He  had 
never  wanted  to  marry  Kit's  sister.     However, 
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since  this  unlooked-for  disturbance  of  social 
relations  had  taken  place,  he  declared  himself 
at  once  upon  Kit's  side.  It  was  impossible,  he 
averred,  that  Maud  could  find  a  better  hus- 
band ;  and  of  course  it  would  give  him 
personally  nothing  but  pleasure  to  find  himself 
bound  to  Kit — though  closer  to  him  he  could 
never  be — by  this  new  tie.  He  pictured  the 
young  couple  living  under  the  same  roof  with 
him,  so  tliat  he  would  never  lose  the  com- 
panionship of  his  old  friend.  '  I  only  regret,' 
he  said,  settling  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  with 
a  sly  smile,  '  the  marriage  present  which  I 
should  most  like  to  give  you  will  hardly  be 
ready  in  time  unless  you  postpone  the  happy 
day  for  a  year  or  two.' 

He  was  thinking,  of  course,  of  his  County 
History. 

Kit   ren^inded    him   that   he   had   already 
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hinted  there  was  a  httle  hitch ;  that  Maud,  in 
short,  had  not  yet  accepted  him. 

'Oh,  but  I'll  speak  to  Maud,'  said  Mark, '  I'll 
make  that  all  right,  bless  you.  Only  you  must 
not  leave  us  in  such  a  hurry.' 

He  seemed  to  think  that  if  Maud  really 
understood  that  her  conduct  was  shortening 
Kit's  visit  it  was  impossible  she  could  persist 
in  it. 

Kit  smiled,  as  well  he  might,  at  his  friend's 
affectionate  simplicity. 

'  No,  don't  do  that,  old  fellow ;  at  least,  not 
just  yet.  If  you  mention  the  matter  to  any  one, 
say  a  word  or  two  for  me  to  yoiu:  mother.' 

'  I  am  sure  my  mother  would  be  dehghted 
to  have  you  for  a  son-in-law.' 

'  I  hope  so ;  but  tell  her  what  I  have  told 
you  about  my  prospects.  It  is  only  natural — 
and,    indeed,    ric^ht — that    she    should     have 
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some  grounds  for  confidence  in  my  ability  to 
support  dear  Maud  in  the  position  she  has 
always  occupied/ 

'  Just  so ;  the  less  change  that  takes  place 
amongst  us  the  better,'  said  Mark,  then  added, 
almost  fretfully, '  But  your  presence  here  is  such 
a  pleasure  to  us,  Kit,  why  should  you  go  ? ' 

On  Mark's  side,  at  least,  the  parting  between 
the  two  young  men  was  more  like  the  separa- 
tion of  lovers.  It  was  vain  to  assure  him  that 
they  would  soon  meet  again ;  it  gave  him  as 
little  comfort  as  the  schoolboy  torn  from  home 
derives  from  the  well-worn  remark  that  '  the 
vacation  will  soon  come  round  again.' 

It  was  hard  for  mere  outsiders  to  understand 
Mark  Medway's  excessive  attachment  to  Kit 
Garston,  and  still  harder  for  Kit's  detractors. 
Mr.  Penryn  used  to  quote  Falstaff's  explanation 
of  the  mystery  :    '  The  fellow  must  certainly 
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have  given  him  potions.'  But  the  fact  was,  all 
that  was  wanting,  and  wanted,  in  Mark's  nature 
Kit  supphed ;  his  society  had  a  charm  for  him 
which  he  sought  in  vain  in  the  companionship 
of  others  ;  it  encouraged  Ambition  and  extin- 
guished Despondency.  He  owed  him  two  great 
debts,  for  he  had  saved  his  Life  and  preserved 
his  Honour.  He  admired  his  talents  above 
measure.  Moreover,  he  was  well  convinced — 
and  in  this,  too,  he  made  no  error,  save,  per- 
haps, in  degree — that  his  affection  for  his  friend 
was  reciprocated.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  even  Mark's  mother  had 
sometimes  said  to  her  son  betwixt  a  sigh  and  a 
smile,  '  I  am  really  almost  jealous  of  Kit.' 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

MRS.    MEDWAY   SEES   HER   MISTAKE. 

To  all  at  the  Knoll,  save  one,  Kit's  departure 
was  a  serious  disappointment,  for  it  had  been 
understood  that  he  would  have  stayed  at 
Mogadion  for  some  weeks  '  on  business. ' 
Trenna  alone  was  aware  that  the  chief  object 
of  his  coming  had  been  accomplished  in  his 
having  secured  a  local  name  for  the  list  of 
subscribers  and  a  good  address  for  the 
Cook's  Creek  scheme.  Even  Mrs.  Med  way, 
who  had  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when 
one's  world  begins  to  narrow  itself  to  one's 
own  home  and  belongings,  felt  his  loss  keenly, 
though  it  is  true  as  much  on  her  son's  account 
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as  on  her  own.  Mark  Lad  grown  grave  and 
silent  of  late  montlis,  though  not  actually 
despondent  as  he  had  been  before,  and  he  was 
'  another  creature,'  as  his  mother  phrased  it, 
when  Kit  was  with  him. 

Kit  was  quite  right  (notwithstanding  the 
proverb  that  says,  '  If  you  want  a  thing  done 
well,  do  it  yourself ' )  to  leave  to  Mark  the  task 
of  pleading  for  him  with  his  mother.  Every- 
thing from  Mark's  lips  had  force  with  her ;  even 
what  was  unwelcome  to  her  ears  became  grate- 
ful ;  but  on  the  whole  his  present  tidings  were 
not  unwelcome.  Her  chief  objection  to  Chris- 
topher Garston  as  a  son-in-law  (for  she  had 
considered  the  matter  hypothetically  more  than 
once,  as  mothers  will  do)  had  always  been  that 
he  had  no  means.  No  one  laid  stress  on  wealth 
as  necessary  to  happiness  less  than  did  Mrs. 
Medway  ;  she  had  herself  once  possessed  it,  and 
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given  it  up,  for  conscience'  sake,  with  no  keen 
regret ;  but  comfort  and  competence  she  did 
value.  Her  Maud  of  course  had  had  no  expe- 
rience of  narrow  means  ;  of  the  struggle  to  keep 
up  appearances  ;  of  the  thought  that  must  needs 
be  given  to  shillings  and  sixpences ;  of  the  cut- 
ting and  contriving  to  make  both  ends  meet ; 
and  she  would  have  been  very  unwilling  to 
expose  her  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
knew  the  stuff  of  which  her  daughter  was  made, 
and  would  have  given  her  to  any  worthy  man 
who  had  won  her  heart,  on  easy  terms  as  re- 
spected income.  She  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Kit's  talents,  and  especially  of  his  knowledge  of 
mankind ;  she  thought,  notwithstanding  that 
she  had  heard  rumours  of  his  being  a  little  wild, 
that  he  had  a  good  heart ;  and  indeed  she  had 
a  notion  (often  entertained  by  women)  that  his 
very  wildness  was  a  proof  of  an  affectionate 
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disposition.  He  had  now,  it  seemed,  settled 
down  to  work,  and,  though  possessincr  Httle  nt 
present,  it  was  certain  (for  Mark  had  told  her  so) 
that  he  had  excellent  expectations.  The  men 
of  business  with  whom  he  was  connected  evi 
dently  appreciated  him.  The  diamond  ring, 
on  the  value  of  which  her  son  had  descanted 
with  a  triumph  which  he  would  certainly  not 
have  exhibited  had  it  been  his  own,  convinced 
her  of  this  more  than  all  that  Kit  had  said  about 
his  prosperity.  That  a  Board  of  Directors 
should  have  bestowed  such  a  token  of  their 
regard  upon  a  subordinate,  and  on  such  a  short 
experience  of  his  services,  showed  that  they 
rated  them  highly  indeed.  To  Mr.  Penryn  and 
others  who  expressed  incredulity  as  to  Kit's 
prospects,  she  always  instanced  the  diamond 
ring  as  an  argument  against  them. 

'  Perhaps  it's  paste,'  said  Mr.  Penryn,  in  his 
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quiet  cynical  way.  'Why  not?  What  it 
would  lose  in  value  it  would  gain  in  signifi- 
cance as  coming  from  the  promoters  of  the 
Cook's  Creek  scheme.' 

But  she  knew  it  was  not  paste,  for  Mark 
had  seen  it,  and  handled  it,  and  pronounced 
it  the  finest  jewel  he  had  ever  seen.  Indeed, 
considering  how  Kit  had  resented  his  sister's 
reference  to  the  ring  on  a  recent  occasion,  it 
would  perhaps  have  annoyed  him  to  know 
how  much  it  was  talked  about,  and  how  greatly 
it  outweighed  their  admiration  of  the  thing  it 
typified — namely,  the  prospects  of  the  mine 
itself— in  the  minds  of  his  old  neighbours. 

For  her  part,  however,  Mrs.  Medway  was 
well  convinced  that  Kit  was  on  the  highway 
to  fortune,  and  that  being  so,  was,  on  the 
whole,  by  no  means  ill-disposed  to  advance 
his  interests  with  her  daughter.     She  dreaded 
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separation  from  Maud,  and  no  other  alliance 
could  hold  forth  such  good  hopes  of  retaining 
her.  The  friendship  that  subsisted  between 
Kit  and  her  son,  the  affection  of  Trenna  for 
Maud,  the  associations  that  linked  both  Kit 
and  Trenna  to  the  Knoll,  all  promised  a  hfe- 
long  intimacy.  As  to  what  Mark  had  told  her 
of  Maud's  disinclination  to  become  Kit's  wife  at 
present,  she  attached  but  small  importance  to 
it.  She  understood  it,  indeed,  to  be  a  mere 
temporary  objection,  and  thought  it  arose  from 
the  inopportuneness  of  the  time.  She  had  no 
suspicion  of  Maud's  love  for  Frank  (her  ideas 
in  that  respect  having  always  taken  another 
direction),  but  she  knew  that  she  had  a  great 
regard  for  him,  and  could  easily  conceive  that, 
while  he  was  lyinir  on  ^\'hat  midit  be  his 
death-bed.  Kit's  declaration  had  been  unwel- 
come.   Her  daughter  was  not  one  to  indulge  in 
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schemes  of  happiness  for  herself  while  any- 
one she  loved  was  in  pain  and  peril :  on 
the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Medway  did  not  blame 
Kit,  but  made  allowance  for  the  selfishness 
that  belonged  to  all  young  men  (save  her  own 
Mark),  and  to  the  fact  of  Kit's  being  suddenly 
thrown  together  with  Maud  after  a  long  and 
unwonted  separation.  When,  therefore,  Mrs. 
Medway  began  to  sound  her  daughter's  feelings 
with  respect  to  Christopher  Garston  she  did  it 
with  the  result  of  a  foregone  conclusion. 

'  Poor  Kit  went  away  from  us,  it  seemed  to 
me,  very  disconsolate,  my  dear.' 

'  Indeed  ?  He  struck  me  as  being  in  very 
good  spirits  about  his  affairs.' 

'  Well,  yes,  as  to  his  financial  prospects, 
they  no  doubt  are  very  much  better  than  he 
could  have  looked  for ;  that  he  should  have 
achieved  such  a  position  in  so  short  a  time  is 
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little  short  of  marvellous  ;  but  in  other  respects 
he  was  certainly  cast  down.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that.'  There  was  little 
pity  in  the  tone  in  which  the  reply  was  uttered. 
The  face  of  the  speaker  was  cold,  almost 
defiant.  She  sat  with  her  hands  clasped, 
looking  resolutely  into  the  fire,  so  as  to  avoid 
her  mother's  gaze. 

'  My  darhng,'  said  Lirs.  Medway,  tenderly, 
'  will  you  not  be  frank  with  me  ?  I  had  hoped 
that  you  would  never  have  a  secret  which  I 
might  not  share.' 

'  A  secret,  mother  ?  '  exclaimed  the  young 
girl,  blushing  from  brow  to  chin ;  '  what 
secret  ? ' 

'  Well,  has  not  Kit  proposed  to  you,  and 
have  you  not  rejected  him  ?  ' 

'  That  is  quite  true,'  said  Maud,  in  a  tone 
that   was   almost   cheerful,  so   great   was   her 
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sense  of  relief;  '  but  I  did  not  know  it  wa8  a 
secret.  I  thought,  indeed,  you  had  come  to 
talk  about  it.' 

Her  manner  was  so  little  like  that  of  a 
young  lady  referring  to  her  own  possible 
engagement  that  Mrs.  Med  way  began  to  mis- 
trust her  previous  convictions.  To  find  one's 
sagacity  at  fault  is  annoying  to  every  one  ; 
even  a  mother  possesses  some  amour  propre. 

'  You  know,  I  suppose,'  she  said,  '  that  the 
result  of  his  interview  with  you  is  that  Kit  has 
left  the  house  ?  ' 

'  I  did  not  know  it,  but  I  concluded  as 
much.  It  was  no  use  his  staying  here  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  and  after  what  has  passed 
his  doing  so  would  of  course  have  been  em- 
barrassing to  both  of  us.' 

'  But  he  gave  Mark  to  understand  that  he 
was  by  no  means  without  hope.' 
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'  Then  he  must  be  very  sanguine — no,  I 
don't  mean  that,  clear  mother,'  said  Maud, 
discarding  her  cold  and  measured  tones  ;  '  I 
don't  wish  to  be  hard  on  Kit.  If  I  am  cruel, 
as  the  song  says,  it  is  only  to  be  kind  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  I  can  never  love  Christopher  Garston, 
never,  never,  never' 

Mrs.  Medway  regarded  her  daughter  with 
curious  eyes  for  a  moment  or  two,  then 
inquired  gravely,  'You  have  no  reason  to 
dishke  him,  Maud,  have  you  ? ' 

'  Xo.  I  have  never  dishked  him  until 
to-day,  and  then  only  because  he  wanted  me 
to  like  him  otherwise  than  as  a  sister.' 

'I  see.' 

And  she  did  see  ;  her  ear  had  detected  in 
that  reply  that  her  daughter's  heart  held  the 
image  of  another  man  ;  she  recognised  the 
original,  of  course,  at  once.     Who  could  it  be 
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but  Frank  Meade  ?  A  man  perhaps  upon  his 
death-bed,  a  man  at  best  doomed  to  be  an 
incurable  invahd. 

She  uttered  an  involuntary  sigh. 

'  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  mother, 
because  I  can  never  marry  Christopher 
Garston  ? ' 

'  Angry,  my  darling  ?  Certainly  not.'  Like 
Kit,  she  thought  to  herself,  '  Never  is  a  long 
day.  If  poor  Frank  dies,  Kit  will  perhaps  still 
have  his  way.  But  in  the  meantime,  and  in 
any  case,  there  would  be  trouble  for  poor 
Maud. 

'  I  see  it  distresses  you,  dear  mother  ;  I  am 
so  very  sorry,'  said  Maud,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears. 

'  No,  darling,  it  does  not  distress  me  ;  at 
least,  not  on  my  own  account.' 

'  I   know    what  you    are   thinking   about,' 
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observed  Maud,  with  a  fond  smile.  '  You  are 
thinking  what  a  blow  this  will  be  for  Mark, 
who  has  set  his  heart  upon  having  Kit  for  his 
brother-in-law.' 

Mrs.  Medway  inclined  her  head  assentingly. 
She  was  very  willing  that  her  melancholy 
forebodings  should  be  put  down  to  Mark's 
ac^count.  It  did  not  strike  her  as  being  rather 
liard  that  Maud  should  have  supposed  she 
could  be  thinking  of  any  one  but  Maud  herself. 
Her  only  thought  was  to  save  her  daughter 
pain. 

When  Eve  was  turned  out  of  Paradise  she 
was  not  a  mother  ;  afterwards,  to  make  amends 
for  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  human  race, 
she  was  dowered  with  maternal  love,  but  the 
Giver  was  so  bounteous  that  instead  of  its 
being  a  counterpoise  to  original  sin  it  out- 
weighs it. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIV 

THE   WOEST. 

The  next  day  better  news  ^arrived  of  Frank. 
The  crisis  was  over ;  and  though  complete 
restoration  to  health  was  not  to  be  looked  for 
(such  was  the  good  Doctor's  report,  dehvered 
in  a  voice  which  strove  to  be  firm  in  vain),  he 
was  pronounced  to  be  out  of  danger.  In  most 
men's  lives  at  one  point  or  another  there  is  a 
place  where  two  roads  meet,  and  a  guide-post 
with  these  two  inscriptions  on  it,  'To  Life,' 
'  To  Death  ; '  but  even  when  poor  humanity  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  take  the  former  road  it  some- 
times happens  that  he  treads  it  with  another 
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step  than  that  by  wliich  his  fellows  knew  him. 
The  vigour  and  elasticity  of  his  step  is  gone, 
and  though  fears  are  not  in  the  way,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  aged,  with  whom  '  the  grasshopper 
is  a  burden,'  it  behoves  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  to  take  heed  to  his  going.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  faculty  that  Frank  Meade  would 
never  again  be  the  man  he  was,  and  that 
certain  objects  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart 
in  connection  with  his  profession  would  have 
to  be  abandoned.  For  one  thing,  it  was  pro- 
nounced that  he  must  give  up  life  in  London, 
and  return  to  his  native  air  as  soon  as  he  had 
gathered  strength  to  do  so. 

^  There  is  at  least  this  comfort,'  said  Mrs. 
Medway  to  the  poor  Doctor,  '  we  shall  have 
dear  Frank  amonc^st  us  acrain.' 

'  Yes,  madam,'  was  the  grave  rejoinder ; 
'  or  at  least  what  remains  of  him.' 

A^OL     III  I 
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But  Maud  was  filled  with  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  for  the  bare  life.  As  to 
Frank's  being  other  than  himself,  she  knew 
that  was  impossible ;  he  would  always  be  the 
'  same  man '  to  her. 

Such  is  the  way  of  women  when  they  love 
us.  The  fallen  cheek,  the  haggard  eye,  the 
shrunken  limbs,  are  but  so  many  additional 
reasons  for  their  devotion  ;  old  age  does  not 
wither  us  in  their  eyes,  nor  disease  offend 
them.  '  Tender  and  true '  is  their  constant 
motto,  though  we  do  our  best  and  worst  to 
change  it. 

As  for  the  others  at  the  Knoll,  they  felt  as 
friends  in  such  cases  always  do  feel.  They 
hoped  the  Doctor's  apprehensions  would  prove 
unfounded,  while  they  welcomed  what  was 
good  in  his  news.  They  regretted  that  Frank's 
ambition  should  be  thus  nipped  in  the  bud,  but 
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their  sorrow  was  greatly  mitigated  in  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
them. 

What  greatly  added  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion w^as  a  note  that  came  from  Kit  in  a  few 
days  addressed  to  his  sister.  He  spoke  of  his 
reception  by  his  business  friends  in  London  as 
being  everything  that  could  be  wished.  '  They 
have  as  great  confidence  in  me  as  in  the  scheme 
itself,  the  shares  in  which  are,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  accompanying  newspaper,  already  at 
par.  I  am  at  present  only  a  provisional 
director,  since  no  one  can  be  placed  on  the 
Board  unless  he  is  in  possession  of  a  certain 
number  of  sliares,  a  difficulty  which,  however. 
I  hope  to  surmount.  I  am  going  to  Paris  on  a 
special  mission  in  a  day  or  two,  and  on  my 
return  the  house  which  I  have  fixed  on  as  our 
residence  will  be   set  in   order  and   ready  for 

I  2 
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your  reception.  How  happy  we  shall  be 
together,  my  darling !  My  dear  love  to  Mark 
and  Maud  and  Mrs.  Medway.' 

Maud  was  hardly  less  pleased  with  this 
despatch  than  were  her  mother  and  Mark, 
Now  that  Frank  was  safe,  she  could  afford  to 
bestow  her  sympathies  elsewhere,  nor  did  she 
resent  that  phrase  of  his  '  dear  love,'  since  it 
was  applied  to  the  rest,  and  could,  therefore, 
Jiave  only  a  general  significance.  She  felt  that 
she  had  a  regard  for  Kit  almost  as  great  and 
genuine  as  her  admiration  for  his  talents,  and 
cordially  congratulated  Trenna  on  these  good 
tidings.  Mark  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
happiness  at  his  friend's  success,  and  defended 
him  from  what  Mrs.  Medway  good-humouredly 
described  as  his  want  of  gallantry  iii  putting 
Mark's  name  before  that  of  herself  and  her 
daughter. 
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'  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  we  learn  at 
college,  dear  mother,  that  the  masculine  is 
more  worthy  than  the  feminine,  and,  therefore, 
comes  first.' 

To  which  that  lady  had  rejoined,  with  no 
less  truth  than  wit,  that  no  man  need  ever  go 
to  college  to  learn  that  much. 

The  only  person,  strange  to  say,  in  whom 
Kit's  letter  did  not  inspire  confidence,  and  put 
in  good  spirits  concerning  him,  was  Trenna 
herself. 

There  were  certain  things  in  his  letter  which 
troubled  her,  passages  in  which  she  alone  read 
something  between  the  lines. 

'  No  one  can  be  placed  on  the  board  of 
directors  who  does  not  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  shares '  ('  in  other  words,'  thought 
she,  '  the  money  to  buy  them '),  'a  difficulty 
which,  however,  I  hope  to  siu-mount.'     How 
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could  he  possibly  surmount  it,  save  by  finding 
the  money  ?  And  how  was  he  to  find  it  ?  Of 
course  it  was  possible  that  his  friend  Braith- 
waite  might  advance  the  necessary  funds ;  but, 
if  so,  he  would  surely  have  given  some  hint  of 
it.  He  was  always  very  frank  with  her,  unless 
he  had  something  to  conceal,  and  of  which  he 
knew  she  would  disapprove.  The  statement, 
too,  that  he  was  going  to  Paris  '  on  a  special 
mission  '  filled  her  with  vague  apprehensions. 
Why  to  Paris  on  business  connected  with  a 
mine  in  Cornwall?  And,  again,  why  was  he 
silent  en  the  nature  of  the  mission  ? 

Even  the  newspaper,  with  the  shares  of  the 
Company  quoted  at  par,  gave  her  tremors  as 
she  called  to  mind  what  the  Company's  property 
looked  hke,  and  what  sort  of  an  agent  repre- 
sented its  local  interests ;  while  the  name  of 
'  Christopher  Garston,  Esq.,  the  Grey  House, 
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Mogadion,'  under  the  heading  '  Provincial 
Directors '  in  the  long  advertisement  of  the 
mine,  revived  her  old  presentiments,  and  filled 
her  with  alarm.  Why  had  she  not  fled  with 
him  when  he  left  his  father's  house  ?  What 
good  had  she  done  by  remaining  there? 
From  what  temptations,  from  what  perils, 
might  she  not  have  preserved  him  had  she  been 
by  his  side  to  advise  and  restrain  him  ? 

With  every  day  that  passed  by  without 
news  of  him  Trenna's  fears  increased.  She 
wrote  to  his  address  in  town,  and  her  letter 
was  returned  to  her,  marked  by  the  landlady, 
'  Left  the  house.'  She  wrote  to  the  London 
office  of  the  mine,  and  received  no  reply. 
She  had  almost  ventured  upon  addressing 
herself  to  Mr.  Braithwaite,  but  the  fear  of  her 
brother's  wrath  restrained  her.  She  knew  not 
what  mischief  such  a  proceeding  might  do  him. 
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The  same  consideration  restrained  her  from 
communicating  her  fears  to  her  friends  at  the 
Knoll.  It  was  possible  that  after  all  there  was 
nothing  amiss.  Kit  might  be  even  preparing  a 
surprise  for  her — some  brilliant  piece  of  good 
fortune.  And  then  to  have  to  acknowledge 
that  she  had  doubted  of  him,  and  had  expressed 
her  doubts  in  a  quarter  too  where  he  wished 
above  all  to  inspire  confidence — '  No,'  she  said, 
'  he  would  never  forgive  me.' 

How  marvellously  are  some  human  lives 
bound  up  in  one  another  I  Not  merely 
dependent,  or  intertwined,  for  every  branch  is 
of  the  family  tree,  and  can  have  no  separate 
existence  ;  but  there  are  some  natures  actually 
contained  in  others,  as  the  kernel  in  the  shell. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  those  days  of 
suspense  and  terror  Trenna  Garston  lost  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  identity,  and  became  in 
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a  manner  Kit  himself.  As  weeks  went  by,  and 
still  without  a  word  from  him,  her  efforts 
(Heaven  alone  knew  what  they  cost  her)  to 
account  to  others  for  his  silence  began  to  lose 
their  efficacy. 

'  There  must  be  something  wrong,'  said 
Mark.     '  I  shall  run  up  to  town.' 

'  No,  no,'  she  pleaded ;  '  Kit  has  some 
reason  for  his  silence ;  he  is  sure  to  write  to 
me  in  due  course.'  If  anything  was  wrong — 
that  is,  shamefully  wrong — she  felt,  putting 
herself  in  Kit's  place,  that  Mark  should  be 
the  last  to  know  it.  Little  as  Kit  valued 
the  world's  judgment,  the  good  opinion  of 
his  friends  at  the  Knoll  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  him. 

But  Mark's  suspicions  once  aroused  were 
difficult  to  allay.  '  I  will  give  him  another 
week,'  he  said  ;  '  then  if  he  still  keeps  silence, 
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nothing  shall  prevent  me  from  seeing  him  with 
ray  own  eyes.  I  am  sure  some  misfortune  has 
happened  to  the  dear  fellow.' 

So  was  Trenna  by  this  time,  quite  sure ; 
she  was  prepared  for  the  worst.  She  did  not 
think  he  was  dead  (for  that  would  not  be  the 
worst),  but  she  respected  what  she  knew 
would  be  his  wishes  as  we  respect  those  of  a 
dead  man. 

When  the  time  which  Mark  had  assigned 
for  the  limit  of  his  patience  had  almost  expired 
there  came  the  long-looked-for  letter. 

'  My  dearest  Trenna, — Since  I  last  wrote 
I  have  had  quite  a  series  of  ludicrous  mis- 
fortunes. I  know  how  my  silence  must  have 
alarmed  you  ;  but  to  have  written  about  them 
would  have  given  you  pain.  In  a  fortnight  all 
will  be  well.  But  in  the  meantime  it  will  be 
a  comfort  to  have  you  with  me  ;  you  will  come. 
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I  know,  by  to-morrow's  express,  and  alone. 
This  last  proviso  is  absolutely  necessary.  I 
date  from  Braithwaite's  house,  who  will  com- 
municate my  present  address  to  you. 

'  Always  your'  loving 

'  Kit.' 

Not  a  word  of  explanation  !  Not  a  word 
about  the  mine  !  And  his  very  address  to  be 
communicated  to  her  at  second-hand ! 

'  Good  Heavens  !  what  can  it  all  mean  ?  ' 
said  Mark,  to  whom  she  was  obliged  to  show 
the  letter ;  if  he  had  not  seen  Kit's  own  words 
forbidding  him  to  accompany  Trenna,  no  argu- 
ments of  hers,  she  knew,  could  have  prevented 
him  from  going  with  her  to  him. 

Trenna  could  only  shake  her  head  ;  she 
knew,  indeed,  no  more  than  Mark  what  had 
happened  to  her  brother  ;  but  she  could  make 
a  better  guess. 
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Her   clothes   were    already    packed — they 
had  been  so  for  days  in  expectation  of  some 
such   sudden  summons ;    but   she    fled    to  her 
own   room  on  pretence   of  packing   them   to 
escape    the    inquiries,    the    condolences,    the 
apprehensions   of  her   hostess    and   of  Maud. 
To   the  latter  she  felt  a  positive  repugnance 
which,    at   the    same    time,    she    knew   to   be 
unreasonable ;    it   was    possible    that    Maud's 
rejection  of  her  brother   had    driven   him   to 
some  act  of  desperation ;  at  all  events  she  had 
spurned  him  from  her  when   he  was  on   the 
brink  of  calamity.     She  shrank  even  from  Mrs. 
Medway,  because,  when  the  worst  should  be 
known,  Mrs.  Medway  might  shrink  from  Kit. 
But   Mark — Mark,    whose   cheek   had   turned 
pale,  in  whose  eyes  '  the  man's  rare  tears  '  had 
stood   as   he    read   his   friend's    letter — Mark 
would  stand  by  him  to  the  last. 
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'  My  dear,  remember  that  you  have  friends 
here,'  said  Mrs.  Medway  as  she  tenderly 
embraced  her  parting  guest,  '  who  will  spare 
nothing  for  you  and  yours,  and  who  may  be 
depended  upon  whatever  happens.' 

'  Say  everything  kind  to  Kit  for  me,  my 
darhng,'  whispered  Maud,  as  she  hugged 
Trenna  to  her  bosom. 

But  for  her,  these  words  had  a  false  ring  in 
tliem.  Not  that  she  disbelieved  their  sinceritv, 
but  because  she  felt  that  they  were  spoken  in 
ignorance.  If  Kit  had  given  way  to  some 
great  temptation  (as  she  put  it  to  herself)  a 
second  time,  would  the  friendship  of  these  two 
women  survive  the  shock  .^  Would  it  have 
survived  his  first  offence,  had  that  ever  been 
brought  home  to  him  P  But  as  to  Mark,  he 
would  be  true  to  Kit  through  blame  and  shame. 

He    was  in   the  pony-carriage  waiting  for 
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her  at  the  door,  for  he  would  allow  no  servant 
to  drive  her  to  the  station. 

'  You  must  write  to  me  to-morrow,  Trenna, 
and  tell  me  all,'  were  his  first  words  as  they 
drove  away. 

'  I  must  do  what  is  best  for  Kit,'  she 
answered  gravely. 

'  But  how  is  it  possible  that  he  could  wish 
to  keep  me  in  the  dark  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know,  Mark  :  I  know  no  more 
than  you  do ;  but  you  have  read  his  letter. 
He  said  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  go  to 
him  alone.  The  matter — whatever  it  is  that  is 
the  matter — is  a  private  one.' 

'  But  to  hide  it  from  me.,  Trenna ! '  said 
Mark,  reproachfully.  '  I  have  always  shared 
his  joys,  then  why  not  his  sorrows  ?  Think  of 
what  I  shall  suffer,  Trenna,  sitting  here  power- 
less  to   help  him,  and  imagining    every   mis- 
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fortune  that  can  happen  to  man  save  the  loss 
of  honour.' 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Mark's  last 
words  had  frozen  her  speech  and  chilled  her 
very  blood.  She  was  quite  prepared  for  the 
absence  of  all  suspicion  in  Mark  as  regarded 
his  friend's  conduct ;  but  this  expression  of 
confidence  in  his  integrity,  which  she  herself  was, 
alas !  so  far  from  sharing,  appalled  her.  Fond 
as  Mark  was  of  Kit,  would  his  affection  for  him 
endure  as  hers  did,  should  he  become  con 
vinced  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  object?  An 
old  story  she  had  read  somewhere  flitted  across 
her  mind  of  a  man  who  had  been  accused  of 
some  terrible  crime,  and  who  was  visited  by 
two  friends  in  prison.  One  of  them  said,  '  My 
friend,  however  strong  the  proofs  may  be 
against  you,  I  could  never  believe  you  guilty 
of  this  offence  ; '  the  other  said,  '  Whether  you 
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are  guilty  or  not,  you  are  still  my  friend.' 
This  latter  she  now  thought  must  surely  have 
been  a  woman. 

The  carriage  drew  up  before  the  Bank  in 
Mogadion. 

'  Why  are  you  stopping  here,  Mark  ? ' 

'  To  change  a  cheque.' 

'  Not  for  me,  I  hope,  Mark  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  you  must  take  a  hundred  pounds 
with  you.  I  can.  send  what  more  you  have 
occasion  for.  You  don't  know  what  may  be 
wanted.' 

'  But,  Mark ' 

'  Good  Heavens  !  What  is  money  .^ '  he 
interrupted  vehemently.  'I  am  amazed  at 
you,  Trenna  :  suppose  he  wants  it  ?  ' 

'Then  I  will  write  for  it.  That  I  pro- 
mise you.  But  I  have  enough  for  my  own 
expenses.' 
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Kit  had  provided  her  with  funds  for  the 
very  purpose  of  taking  her  to  town.  An  hour 
ago  perhaps  she  would  have  accepted  Mark's 
offer.  But  now  she  felt  that  she  might  be 
obtaining  the  money  under  false  pretences ; 
that  phrase,  '  save  the  loss  of  honour,'  still  rang 
in  her  ears ;  it  was  not  Kit,  but  the  man  he 
had  taken  Kit  to  be,  to  whom  he  w^as  proffering 
his  assistance. 

Mark  sighed,  and  said  no  more ;  he  knew 
it  was  useless  to  argue  wdth  Trenna.  They 
parted  at  the  station  with  a  prolonged  hand- 
shaking, and  looks  that  spoke  more  than  words. 

As  the  train  was  moving  slowly  out  of  the 
station,  and  Mark  walking  by  its  side,  '  You 
will  take  care  of  my  poor  Polly,'  said  Trenna, 
with  trembling  lips. 

'  Surely,  surely,  everything  that  is  dear — 
to  you  a^l  Kit — is  dear  to  me.' 

VOL.    III.  K 
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It  was  strange  that  at  such  a  moment  she 
should  have  spoken  of  the  bird,  but  the  fact 
was  the  idea  presented  itself  to  her  like  a 
bequest  that  suddenly  occurs  to  a  dying  man ; 
she  had  a  presentiment  that  henceforth  the 
Knoll  would  know  her  and  hers  no  more. 
There  was  a  tunnel  just  without  the  httle  town, 
and  as  the  train  entered  it  she  seemed  to  be 
entering  her  tomb.  On  the  other  side  of  it  she 
became  a  new  woman ;  all  weakness  had 
passed  away ;  resolute,  devoted,  unyielding, 
she  was  prepared  to  act  and  to  suffer.  Had  she 
been  possessed  of  less  determination  of  cha- 
racter her  case  would  have  been  piteous. 
They  only  to  whom  it  has  been  allotted  to  take 
a  long  journey,  summoned  by  some  misfortune 
of  the  extent  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  can 
picture  what  she  suffered  during  that  day's 
travel. 
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It   was   dark  when  she  reached   London. 
She   took   a   cab,   and   drove   straight  to  the 
house  where  Mr.  Braithwaite  the  elder  Hved :  it 
was  in  Portman  Square.     As  the  door  opened 
and  she  was  ushered  into  the  hall — looking  so 
huge  and  sepulchral  by  contrast  ^vith  the  little 
vestibule  at  the  Knoll — a  chill  ran  through  her 
blood,  her  limbs  trembled,  and  her  face  seemed 
to  straighten  and  grow  rigid.     On  one  side  of 
the  hall  was  a  half-opened  door,  giving  ingress 
to   some    well-lighted  apartment,  from   which 
came  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  the 
tumult  of  conversation.     She  shrank  back  from 
it  in  alarm,  for  something  told   her   that  Kit 
was  not  there,  nor  in  any  such  scene  of  social 
enjoyment. 

'  This  way,  Miss,'  said  the  footman,  usher- 
ing her  into  a  small  room  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hall.     'My  master   will  be  with   you 
K  2 
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immediately.'  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
cessation  of  the  noise  in  the  dining-room.  She 
heard  some  one  say  in  a  voice  half  jocular,  half 
sympathetic,  '  I  don't  envy  you  your  office, 
Braithwaite.' 

There  was  a  heavy  step  over  the  tiled 
floor,  and  the  master  of  the  house  presented 
himself  to  her — a  big,  burly  man,  with 
shaggy  eyebrows  and  a  heavy  face.  With  one 
hand  he  was  playing  nervously  with  a  gold 
chain  which  hung  across  his  white  waistcoat ; 
the  other  he  held  out  to  her — not  unkindly. 
Sit  down,  Miss  Garston.' 

'  I  had  rather  stand,'  she  murmured.  She 
felt  that  if  she  allowed  herself  the  least  relaxa- 
tion she  must  needs  break  down. 

'■  I  am  very  sorry  about  your  brother,'  he 
said  ;    he  has  pained  us  all,  and  of  course  has 
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done  great  mischief  to  us.  But  we  wish  liim 
no  harm — believe  me.' 

'  What  has  he  done,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Good  Heavens !  is  it  possible  he  has  not 
told  you  .^ ' 

'  He  has  told  me  nothing ;  only  that  I  was 
to  call  here  to  learn  his  address.' 

'  You  mean  the  address  of  the  lodgings 
that  have  been  taken  for  you,'  he  answered 
with  a  strange  look.  '  I  have  seen  to  that 
myself;  a  most  respectable  woman,  my  own 
tenant,  has  orders  to  take  every  care  of  you : 
she  lives  in  Ludgate  Hill.  That  is  the 
number.''     And  he  gave  her  a  card. 

'  And  my  brother  ? ' 

'  Eoberts,'  cried  the  old  gentleman  in  a 
loud  voice,  '  bring  a  glass  of  wine  here  at  once 
— ^port  wine — the  thirty-four  port.' 
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The  wine  was  brought,  and  Mr.  Braithwaite 
held  it  out  to  her.     She  shook  her  head. 

'  Where  is  he  ? '  she  murmured. 

'  My  poor  girl !  You  will  see  him  to- 
morrow morning.  I  have  arranged  all  that  for 
you  with  the  Governor.  You  will  be  quite 
close  to  him.' 

'  Where — where  is  he  ?  ' 

'  He  is  in  Newgate  Prison.' 


135 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 

NOT   TO   BE    COXYIXCED. 

There  are  two  ways  of  living  out  of  the  world 
while  one  is  still  of  it.  The  one  is  to  be  bed- 
ridden ;  the  other  is  to  be  in  prison.  As  in 
health  we  rarely  dream  of  the  one  case,  so  in 
honour  we  hardly  think  of  the  other.  But  one 
man's  life  overlaps  that  of  his  fellow^s  without 
dovetailing,  and  the  afiairs  of  others  become 
our  own,  whether  we  will  or  no.  It  would 
have  seemed  incredible  that  to  that  innocent 
household  at  the  Knoll  the  subject  of  crime 
should  ever  become  familiar.  Yet  it  came  to 
pass  that,  though  little  was  talked  about  it  (for 
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the  topic  was  too  painful),  little  else  was 
thouglit  about  for  weeks  and  months  by  every 
member  of  the  family ;  and  with  one  of  them 
Time  the  Healer  brought  no  '  surcease  of 
pain.' 

On  the  morning  after  Trenna's  departure 
Dr.  Meade  dropped  in  upon  his  professional 
rounds,  and  met  Mark  at  the  entrance-gate. 

'  I  have  good  news  from  town,  my  lad, 
this  morning,'  cried  the  visitor  cheerfully. 

'  Thank  Heaven  for  that,'  answered  Mark, 
with  brightening  face.     '  What  is  it  .^ ' 

'  Well,  they  say  we  shall  have  him  down 
here  in  a  week  at  farthest.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  exclaimed  Mark,  wondering  why 
in  that  case  Kit  had  sent  for  Trenna.  But  who 
are  "  they  "  ? ' 

'Well,  the  doctors,  of  course.  Mogadion 
air  will  no  doubt  be  his  best  specific,  and  they 
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predict  he  will  be  fit  to  travel — if  he  keeps 
his  present  rate  of  progress — by  this  day  week. 
But  you  must  expect  to  see  the  poor  lad 
changed,  Mark.' 

'  He  will  be  the  same  to  us,  and  more  wel- 
come than  ever,'  answered  Mark,  kindly ;  but 
his  heart  reproached  him  for  the  dupUcity  of 
his  hps.  What  he  said,  indeed,  was  true 
enough ;  but  his  mind  was  so  fidl  of  Kit 
that  up  to  that  moment  he  had  not  given  a 
thought  to  Frank,  or  suspected  that  it  was  he 
of  whom  the  other  spoke. 

'  You  will  tell  your  mother  and  Maud,  as 
I  have  no  time  to  stop,'  continued  the  Doctor  ; 
'  and  I  am  sure  Trenna  will  be  as  pleased  as 
either  of  them.' 

Trenna  had  become  a  favourite  with  the 
Doctor  since  his  interview  with  her  on  her 
exodus  from  the  Grey  House ;  and,  it  may  be 
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added,  since  he  had  become  convinced  that  his 
son  had  no  matrimonial  intentions  in  that 
quarter. 

Mark  was  so  sick  with  disappointment  that 
he  suffered  the  Doctor  to  go  upon  his  way  with- 
out the  information  that  Trenna  had  left  the 
Knoll.  Hardly  had  his  fast-trotting  cob  trotted 
away  than  the  Eector  drove  up  to  the  door. 
His  face  was  sad,  and  the  tone  was  very  grave 
in  which  he  asked  the  old  servant  whether  Mark 
was  at  home. 

'  I  wish  to  see  him,'  he  said,  '  in  private.' 

He  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  dining- 
room. 

'  You  have  news  of  Kit,'  cried  Mark,  directly 
he  saw  his  face  ;  '  bad  news  ?  ' 

'  Well,  yes.     Were  you  expecting  any  ? ' 

'  I  was.' 

'  Thank  Heaven !     It  will  not,  then,  be  such 
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a  blow  to  you  as  I  expected.  Where  is  poor 
Trenna  ? ' 

'  She  is  gone  to  join  lier  brother.' 

•  Impossible ! ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  .^  Do  you  suppose  she 
would  not  join  him,  whatever  was  the  matter? 
Do  you  suppose  /  shall  not  join  him  ?  What 
is  the  matter  .^     Are  you  dumb  ?  ' 

'  Then  he  does  not  know,  after  all,'  muttered 
the  Eector.  '  Well,  it  is  a  long  story,  Mark,  as 
well  as  a  very,  very  sad  one.  I  read  it  this 
morning  in  the  paper  here.  It  may  not  be 
true,  you  know.  Let  us  hope  it  is  not ; 
but ' 

Mark  had  snatched  the  newspaper  from  the 
Eector's  hand,  and  his  eye  had  caught  the  fatal 
heading,  *  Committal  of  Christopher  Garston,  a 
City  Dhector,  to  Newgate  for  Felony.' 

'  It  is  false,'  he  cried ;  '  false  as  hell.' 
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The  expression  coming  from  such  a  mouth 
as  Mark's  had  tenfold  its  intensity. 

'Hush,  hush,'  said  his  old  tutor,  reprov- 
ingly. 

But  Mark  did  not  hear  him.  He  pulled  out 
his  watch,  and  thrust  it  back  again  into  his 
pocket.  1  The  express  has  gone ;  there  are 
twelve  hours  lost,'  he  cried  despairingly. 

'  It  is  quite  as  well,  Mark,  that  you  have 
some  time  to  think  before  you  act,'  observed 
the  Eector,  gravely. 

'  What  ?  You  think  him  guilty,'  answered 
the  other  vehemently.  'You  were  always 
ready  to  think  badly  of  him.  That  is  because 
you  do  not  know  Christopher  Garston.  He 
has  not  been  your  friend,  as  he  has  been  mine. 
You  do  not  owe  your  life,  your  honour,  to  him 
as  I  do.  As  for  wrong-doing,  Kit  is  incapable 
of  it.     I  would  rather  believe  it  of  myself ;  the 
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thing  is  monstrous.  Yet  what  must  the  dear 
fellow  be  suffering  ?     My  poor  dear  Kit ! ' 

*You  had  better  read  what  is  said  about 
him,  Mark — nay,  what  is  proved  about  him.' 

'  What  do  I  care  what  knaves  may  swear 
and  fools  may  write  ?  Let  them  puff*  against 
him  ;  Kit  '*  stands  four-square  to  every  wind 
that  blows."' 

'  Still,  you  have  not  read  it.' 

With  an  exclamation  of  disgust  and  con- 
tempt Mark  held  the  newspaper  at  arm's 
length  before  him,  and  read  as  follows  :  — 

'  On  Tuesday  last  Christopher  Garston, 
Manager  of  the  Cook's  Creek  Mining  Company, 
and  a  provisional  director  of  it,  was  charged 
at  the  Guildhall  with  stealing  property  of  great 
value  from  Mr.  Flesker,  the  well-known  jeweller 
of  Lombard  Street.  The  prosecutor  stated  that 
in  November  last  the  prisoner  had  called  in  a 
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carriage  in  company  with  a  lady,  and  liad  some 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  precious 
stones.  He  had  selected  a  diamond  of  great 
beauty  and  rarity,  to  which  also  an  historical 
value  was  attached,  being,  as  was  supposed, 
one  of  Les  Douzes  Mazarins,  once  belonging 
to  the  croFn  of  France.  It  weighed  no  less 
than  seventeen  carats,  and  the  sum  at  which  he 
(Mr.  Flesker)  offered  it  for  sale  was  2,000/. 
The  prisoner  said  that  it  was  beyond  his  means, 
and  contented  himself  with  purchasing  a  few 
trifling  articles  which  he  requested  to  be  sent 
to  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Braithwaite,  a  well- 
known  merchant  in  the  City,  but  residing  in 
Portman  Square.  The  mention  of  Mr.  Braith- 
waite's  name  would  have  been  in  itself  sufficient 
to  do  away  with  all  suspicion,  but  the  prisoner's 
manners  impressed  the  prosecutor  so  favourably ; 
the  lady,  of  middle  age,  but  very  fashionably 
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attired,  who  accompanied  him,  appeared  so 
respectable  ;  and  the  carriage  in  which  they 
came  was  so  well  appointed ;  that  in  fact  no  sus- 
picion entered  into  his  mind.  The  lady  herself 
took  httle  interest  in  the  purchases,  but  gave 
her  attention  to  a  handsome  camelha  which 
happened  to  be  standing  in  a  china  jar  in  the 
prosecutor's  window.  Before  leaving  the  shop 
the  prisoner  asked  once  again  to  see  the 
diamond,  and  on  Mr.  Flesker  opening  the 
drawer,  into  which,  as  he  felt  confident,  he  had 
placed  it  after  its  previous  examination,  he  found 
that  the  jewel  was  missing.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  anxiety  and  chagrin  evinced  by  the 
two  visitors.  They  assisted  in  the  search  with 
the  utmost  apparent  concern,  and  on  its 
proving  fruitless  the  prisoner  thus  expressed 
himself:  "You  will  be  good  enough,  Mr. 
Flesker,  to  send  to  the  office  in  the  City  of 
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which  I  am  manager,  and  where  Mr.  Braith- 
waite  will  be  found,  to  prove  my  identity,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  insist  upon  this  lady  and 
myself  being  searched  in  order  to  satisfy  your 
own  mind." 

'  His  wishes  were  accordingly  complied 
with.  Mr.  Plesker  himself  thoroughly  searched 
the  prisoner,  while  the  housekeeper  performed 
the  same  office  for  the  lady :  but  the  diamond 
was  not  in  the  possession  of  either  of  them.  A 
clerk  from  Mr.  Braithwaite's  presently  arrived, 
who  proved  that  Mr.  Garston  was  the  person 
he  had  represented  himself  to  be,  and  all  suspi- 
cion of  the  prisoner  was  removed  from  Mr. 
Flesker's  mind. 

'  The  next  day  the  prisoner  came  again, 
alone,  to  inquire  whether  the  missing  jewel  had 
been  discovered.  He  expressed  the  deepest 
sorrow  for  what  had  happened,  and  spoke  of  the 
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lady,  a  dear  old  friend,  as  being  seriously  indis- 
posed on  account  of  what  liad  happened.  "  It 
is  very  hard  upon  her,"  he  said,  "  who  came 
here  at  my  request,  and  for  whom  jewels  have 
no  attraction.  She  would  rather  have  a 
camelha  such  as  that  than  the  finest  diamond 
in  the  world,  and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
should  like  to  buy  it  for  her."  The  prosecutor 
stated  that  flower  was  not  for  sale,  but 
since  the  lady  had  fallen  in  love  with  it,  and 
was  undergoing  such  unmerited  suffering,  he 
was  very  willing  that  she  should  have  it.  The 
prisoner  objected  that  he  could  accept  no 
favour  of  Mr.  Flesker  while  he  was  labourino; 
under  such  a  calamity  as  the  loss  of  the  dia- 
mond, which,  moreover,  must  seem  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  own  previous  visit,  but  in 
the  end  he  took  the  flower  with  the  cliina  jar 
in  which  it  stood.     But  it  was  now  the  theory 
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of  the  prosecution  that,  as  the  prisoner's  accom- 
plice, this  woman  had  contrived  to  steal  the 
diamond,  and  to  place  it,  while  pretending  to 
admire  the  camellia,  in  the  mould  of  the  pot, 
so  that  she  had  eventually  become  possessed 
of  the  stolen  ]3roperty  by  the  prosecutor's  own 
act. 

'  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  whole 
affair  was  shrouded  in  mystery,  till  early  in 
the  present  month,  when  the  missing  diamond 
once  more  made  its  appearance  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances : — 

'  An  elderly  stout  man,  an  Englishman, 
called  at  the  shop  of  M.  Baine,  a  jeweller,  in 
the  Eue  Vivien,  Paris,  and  took  from  his  scarf 
a  small  gold  pin,  with  a  very  handsome 
diamond,  which  he  offered  for  sale.  The 
poorness  of  the  setting — for  the  pin  itself 
was  almost  valueless,  m  comparison  with  the 
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ricliness  of  the  gem — attracted   the  jeweller's 
attention. 

'  "  You  wish  to  have  this  reset,  I  suppose," 
he  observed. 

'  "  On  the  contrary,"  returned  the  stranger, 
"  I  wish  to  sell  it,  if  I  can  do  so  at  a  good 
figure.  It  was  an  heirloom  in  my  family,  and 
I  do  not  know  its  exact  value,  but  I  am  told  it 
is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money." 

'  To  this  M.  Baine  assented.  "  Indeed  it  is 
worth  so  much  that  I  cannot  tell  you  its  value 
off-hand,"  he  said ;  "  moreover,  I  have  very 
few  customers  for  such  a  jewel." 

'What  passed  through  his  mind  was  that  the 
stranger  hardly  seemed  of  a  rank  to  have  become 
possessed  of  such  a"  diamond  by  inheritance, 
and  that  at  all  events  he  should  not  feel  justified 
in  bidding  for  it  without  further  inquiries. 

'  "  In  that  case,"  said  the  stranger,  "  you 
L  2 
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had  better  keep  the  pin  for  a  few  days,  when  I 
will  call  again  and  hear  how  much  you  are 
prepared  to  give  for  it ;  I  shall  not,  however, 
part  with  it  under  1,400Z." 

'Whereupon  he  departed,  leaving  the  pin 
behind  him,  and  giving  his  address  as  "  Mr. 
Shaw,"  lodging  at  the  Hotel  de  Suisse,  which 
was  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'  Every  jeweller  of  repute  keeps  a  ledger, 
m  which  is  set  down  a  description  of  any  jewel 
of  note  which  has  fallen  into  bad  hands — they 
are  almost  as  difficult,  indeed,  to  pass  as  are 
stolen  notes,  of  which  the  numbers  are  posted 
at  every  Bank — and  M.  Baine  had  a  book  of  this 
description.  At  the  first  glance  at  the  diamond 
he  had  his  suspicion  that  he  had  seen  it  de- 
scribed in  the  book  in  question,  and  further  in- 
vestigation of  it  convinced  him  of  the  fact.  Its 
weight  and  appearance  coincided  exactly  with 
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the  description  of  the  jewel  stolen  from  Lom- 
bard Street  during  the  previous  November.  He 
accordingly  telegraphed  at  once  to  Mr.  Flesker, 
who  came  to  Paris  the  next  day,  identified  the 
diamond  as  his  property,  and  put  himself  in 
connection  with  the  French  poHce ;  from  that 
time  a  detective  was  always  on  the  watch  at  M. 
Baine's  estabhshment ;  he  remained  in  a  back 
room  in  company  with  Mr.  Flesker,  awaiting 
the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Shaw.  This  room 
had  a  glass  door  which  looked  into  the  shop. 
In  a  week  after  the  ring  had  been  left  in  the 
jeweller's  hands,  an  Englishman — the  prisoner, 
Christopher  Garston — called,  requesting  to  look 
at  some  large  diamonds.  He  was  shown  the 
one  in  question,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  pur- 
chase it.  The  sum  which  M.  Baine  had 
decided  to  ask  for  it  was  1,500/.  ;  this  the 
prisoner  undertook  to  give.     Upon  being  told 
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that  the  owner  had  left  the  jewel  on  sale,  he 
left  his  name  and  address,  and  promised  he 
would  return  on  the  morrow  to  complete  the 
purchase,  supposing  that  the  terms  should  be 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Shaw.  On  leaving  the  shop 
he  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Flesker, 
who  had  recognised  him  through  the  glass  door. 
'What  had  happened  was  just  what  the 
police  had  anticipated.  They  were  convinced, 
since  Shaw  had  failed  to  sell  the  diamond  in 
the  first  instance,  that  some  confederate  of  his 
would  call  and  bid  for  it,  and,  having  done 
so,  Shaw  would  calculate  upon  getting  the 
money  minus  M.  Baine's  commission.  There 
would  have  been  no  reason  why  the  jeweller 
should  hesitate,  since,  even  if  the  intending 
purchaser  should  break  his  promise,  the  jewel 
would  remain  in  his  possession,  while  the  price 
he  had   paid  for  it  was   far  below  its  value. 
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There  would  have  been  a  difificulty,  under  the 
French  law,  in  arresting  the  prisoner  as  a  con- 
federate, but  for  Mr.  Flesker's  identification  of 
him  with  the  man  vvho  had  been  connected 
with  the  original  disappearance  of  the  diamond. 
As  soon  as  he  was  in  custody,  however,  many 
corroborative  circumstances  came  to  h^ht.  In 
the  first  place,  Shaw  was  missing  ;  he  had  left 
his  hotel  that  very  morning  and  had  not  re- 
turned for  his  lug^a^e  ;  it  was,  therefore, 
reasonably  argued  that  he  had  been  aware  of 
Garston's  visit  to  the  jeweller,  and  was  cognisant 
— had  possibly  been  even  a  witness — of  his  cap- 
ture. The  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  Suisse  proved 
that  Garston  had  visited  Shaw  on  several 
occasions.  The  name  that  Garston  had  given 
was  a  false  one,  under  which  he  was  residing  in 
very  splendid  apartments  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  warrant  liad  been 
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procured  and  the  prisoner  taken  to  London. 
What  was  especially  dwelt  upon  by  the  prose- 
cution was  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the 
diamond,  which  it  was  impossible  that  any  one 
acquainted  with  such  matters,  as  the  prisoner 
by  his  own  admission  was  proved  to  be,  could 
mistake.  Yet,  when  M.  Baine  had  offered  it  to 
him  for  sale,  he  had  made  no  sign  of  recognition 
of  it,  and  put  questions  that  would  seem  to 
imply  an  utter  ignorance  of  its  peculiarities. 
Then,  again,  it  was  shown  that  the  prisoner 
when  he  went  to  Paris  was  short  of  money ; 
had  certainly  not  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  in  his  possession,  nor  anything  approach- 
ing to  that  sum,  and  that  he  was  in  especial 
need  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  certain  shares  in  the  Cook's  Creek 
Mine,  tlie  proprietorship  of  which  would  qualify 
him   as    a   Director   of    the   Company.      The 
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evidence  on  this  part  of  the  matter  had  been 
obtained  with  difficulty,  and  was  damaging  to 
the  interests  of  the  Mine  itself.  The  Company, 
on  the  whole,  had  stuck  by  their  manager ;  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  in  particular,  had  expressed  his 
fullest  confidence  in  the  prisoner's  innocence, 
and  had  even  offered  to  become  his  bail. 

'  But  such  was  the  mass  of  testimony  against 
him,  and  so  serious  the  offence  with  which  he 
was  charged,  that  bail  had  been  refused.' 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  narrative  which 
Mark  Medway  read  in  the  paper  before  him  ; 
but  it  scarcely  produced  a  more  distinct  im- 
pression upon  his  brain  than  some  evil  dream 
leaves  on  the  waking  sense.  As  in  that  case, 
too,  the  latest  impression  was  the  strongest. 
Mark  found  himself  repeating  aloud  the  last 
words  of  the  report.  '  The  prisoner,  who  was 
undefended,  maintained  a  resolute  demeanour, 
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and  when  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to 
say  in  answer  to  the  charge,  observed  smihngiy 
that  "  it  seemed  useless  for  the  present  to  say 
anything ;  but  that  he  had  never  had  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Flesker's  diamond,  save  when 
that  gentleman  had  himself  placed  it  in  his 
hand." ' 

'  What  a  frightful  mistake  I  What  a 
terrible  position  for  poor  dear  Kit ! '  ejaculated 
Mark,  looking  at  the  Eector  with  horror-struck 
eyes. 

'  A  terrible  position,  indeed,'  assented  Mr. 
Penryn. 

'  It  could  be  hardly  worse  if  he  were 
guilty,'  continued  the  young  man,  striding  up 
and  down  the  room  excitedly.  '  Only  conceive 
what  a  proud  spirit  like  his  must  have  suffered  ! 
And  yet  he  would  not  pain  us  by  one  word  of 
it ;  it  was   only  at  the  very  last  he  sent  for 
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Trenna,  and  even  then  he  did  not  reveal  the 
truth.' 

'  Just  so,'  said  the  Eector,  naively.  '  It 
would  have  spared  you  all  a  great  shock,  and 
been  better  for  everybody,  if  he  had  been  more 
open.' 

'  But  what  was  there  to  be  open  about  ?  ' 
inquired  Mark,  indignantly.  '  The  whole  afiair 
is  a  series  of  unfortunate  coincidences.  Kit 
never  had  the  diamond  in  his  possession,  save 
for  an  instant  when  j\ir.  Flesker  himself 
placed  it  in  his  hands.  Those  are  his  very 
words.' 

'  He  had  a  diamond  in  his  possession,' 
observed  the  Eector,  quietly, '  of  a  very  pecuhar 
kind  and  of  great  value  ;  you  told  me  so  your- 
self.' 

'  Certainly,'  admitted  Mark  with  vehemence. 
*  I  have  seen  it.     It  was  given  to  him  by  the 
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Board  of  Management  of  his  Company. 
Though  they  had  not  known  him  so  long  as 
other  people  I  could  mention,  they  were  better 
judges  of  his  character,  and  had  the  fullest 
confidence  in  his  integrity.' 

'  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  not  have  been 
misplaced,'  said  the  Eector,  fervently. 

'  I  haVe  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of 
that  kind,'  was  the  cold  reply ;  '  any  suggestion 
to  the  contrary,  born  of  malice  and  ill-nature, 
is  most  offensive  to  me,  nor  under  this  roof,  at 
all  events,  will  I  permit  it  to  be  uttered.' 

'  Mark,  Mark,  you  mistake  me  altogether,' 
returned  the  Eector,  with  heightened  colour. 
'  Heaven  knows  that  neither  malice  nor  ill- 
nature  are  actuating  me.  I  am  as  desirous  that 
Christopher  Garston  may  prove  himself  innocent 
of  this  disgraceful  charge  as  you  can  be.  But 
what  are  the  facts  ? ' 
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'  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  them,  ]\Ir. 
Penryn,'  said  Mark,  coldly.  '  I  will  not  hear,  I 
will  not  know,  the  man  who  would  distort 
them  to  my  friend's  prejudice.' 

'Distort  them — why,,  bless  my  soul! — but 
here  is  your  mother.' 

That  lady  had  entered  the  room,  attracted 
by  her  son's  loud  tones,  and  was  gazing  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  two  actors  in  this  little 
drama  in  stupefied  amazement. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Medway,  I  must  ask  you  to 
judge  between  me  and  Mark.  I  will  not  plead 
my  own  cause,  but  simply  refer  you  to  that 
newspaper.  I  am  not  Christopher  Garston's 
accuser,  but  it  surely  justifies  me ' 

Mark  snatched  the  paper,  and  tore  it  in  a 
dozen  pieces.  '  My  mother's  mind  shall  not  be 
poisoned  by  any  such  lies,'  he  exclaimed.  '  If 
this  was  my  own  house,  Mr.  Penryn,  I  should 
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ask  you  to  leave  it ;  as  it  is  my  mother's,  not 
mine.  I  can  only  take  the  next  best  course  open 
to  me.' 

Whereupon   he  walked  out  of  the  room, 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 
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THE   SUBPffiXA. 

Mr.  Penryn,  though  a  divine,  was  human,  and 
poor  Mark's  injudicious  advocacy  of  his  friend's 
interests  did  not  certainly  induce  the  Eector  to 
take  a  more  favourable  view  of  Kit's  position. 
He  stated  his  opinion  upon  that  matter  to  LIrs. 
Medway  without  any  of  the  doubts  and  aspira- 
tions he  had  previously  employed  in  the  way 
of  mitigation  ;  and  having  pieced  together  the 
fragments  of  the  newspaper,  arranged  them  on 
the  table,  and  bade  that  lady  use  her  own 
reason.  It  was  as  though  the  judge's  summing- 
up    should    precede    the    evidence,   and   was 
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certainly  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  case ; 
but  then,  when  we  are  angry,  few  of  us  are 
fair. 

Mrs.  Medway,  thus  manipulated,  began  by 
asserting  that  Kit's  guilt  was  incredible  and 
impossible,  then  took  the  lower  ground  of '  she 
would  never  have  thought  it,'  and  eventually 
assented  to  the  general  proposition  that  '  people 
are  not  committed  to  Newgate,  without  bail, 
for  nothing.' 

In  her  mother's  heart  she  resented  the  long 
intimacy  of  this  guilt-smirched  man  (for  such 
he  already  was,  whatever  happened)  with  her 
dear  ones,  and  especially  his  late  attempt 
(which  now  seemed  both  desperate  and 
audacious)  to  win  her  daughter's  love.  But 
nevertheless  she  felt  great  distress  and  pity 
for  the  young  fellow. 

'  It   may  be   a   mistake,  Mr.  Penryn,'  she 
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pleaded,  '  after  all,  you  know,  and  he  was  so 
pleasant  and  charming  that  we  all  loved  him. 
Nor  was  it  only  that,'  she  added,  when  the 
Eector  pursed  his  lips  and  shook  his  head  (as 
though  he  would  have  said,  '  it  was  the 
serpent's  beauty,  and  not  the  fruit,  which 
tempted  Eve  '),  '  but  he  has  laid  us  under  the 
greatest  obligations.' 

'  To  be  sure.  I  remember  he  saved  Maud 
from  drowning.  That  was  certainly  a  feather 
in  his  cap.  Xo  one  denies  his  coiu'age,  how- 
ever. Indeed,  throughout  this  affair'  (here  he 
pointed  to  the  newspaper)  '  we  find  Danton's — 
was  it  Danton's  ? — advice  in  practice,  Vaudace, 
et  Vaudace,  et  toujours  VaudaceJ 

It  is  strange  when  a  man  is  down  how  his 
very  virtues  are  quoted  to  his  disadvantage  ; 
but  that  was  not  the  reflection  which  occurred 
to  ]\Irs.  Med  way. 

VOL.   III.  M 
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There  was  another  matter,  she  said,  equally 
to  Kit's  credit  (she  was  thinking  of  Mark's  love 
affair),  and  in  which  he  had  done  her  and  hers 
the  greatest  service. 

'  Oh,  indeed,'  said  the  Eector,  who  was  so 
far  gone  in  partisanship  by  this  time  that  if  he 
had  had  the  facts  before  him  he  would  probably 
have  suggested  that  Kit  had  wanted  to  marry 
Miss  Finch  himself. 

'  No  doubt  Christopher  Garston  had  his 
good  points.  Otherwise  he  would  not  have 
obtained  such  influence — an  influence  I  have 
always  deprecated — over  your  son.' 

This  thrust,  which  was  intended  for  a  body 
blow,  had  not  altogether  the  effect  intended 
upon  its  object. 

'  To  be  sure ;  that  of  itself  is  a  certificate  of 
Kit's  good  principle ;  he  must  be  right  in  the 
main.  It  is  therefore  impossible — however 
black  things  look  against  him ' 
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*  Look  against  Mm  !  He  is  ccmmitted  to 
Newgate.' 

'  Great  Heavens — yes — I  had  forgotten — 
poor  dear  Trenna ! '  Here,  to  the  Eector's 
amazement,  Mi's.  Medway  burst  mto  tears. 

Self-reproach  had  suddenly  seized  her,  for 
the  truth  was,  in  her  excitement  upon  Kit's 
account,  and  on  that  of  her  son,  the  fact  of 
Trenna's  having  gone  to  join  her  brother  had 
for  the  moment  escaped  her  memory.  'She 
left  us  yesterday,  thinking  he  was  in  lodgiDgs 
somewhere  ;  think  of  that  unhappy  girl  alone 
in  London.' 

'Alone,  and  her  brother  in  gaol! '  exclaimed 
the  Eector.  'This  is  indeed  terrible  news.  Do 
you  know  her  address  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Medway  nodded  ;  speechless  with  ex- 
citement, but  by  no  means  stupefied,  she  was 
ransacking  her  desk  for  a  telegraph  form. 
ii2 
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'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  '  he  inquired. 

'  I  shall  let  her  know,  of  course,  that  help 
and  friends  are  coming  at  once — to-morrow.' 

'  Quite  right — a  noble  woman.  Be  so  good 
as  to  say  that  if  my  presence  can  be  of  the 
least  service  to  her — she  used  to  despise  us 
poor  parsons,  but  we  are  not  so  unmindful  of 
our  duties  as  she  imagines — I  will  come  to  her 
willingly,  gladly.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  would,  Mr.  Penryn  ;  but 
Mark  will  of  course  accompany  myself  and 
Maud.  Nothing  would  keep  him  here  with 
Kit  in  trouble  elsewhere.' 

'  Just  so  ;  but  why  not  wait  for  the  second 
post?  No  time  will  be  lost  by  doing  that, 
since  Trenna  will  be  sure  to  write.' 

This  reasonable  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  in  the  meantime  Mrs.  Medway  and  her 
daughter  began  to  make  their  preparations  for 
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departure.  Mark  had  already  communicated 
to  his  sister  what  had  happened,  accompanied 
by  many  vehement  invectives  against  the  wit- 
nesses, the  magistrates,  and  the  law  itself.  '  Of 
course,'  he  ended,  '  I  shall  go  to  town  by  the 
next  express.' 

'And  of  course  mamma  and  I  will  go 
with  you,  Mark,'  was  Maud's  reply.  '  Your 
thoughts  are  engrossed  by  Kit,  as  well  they 
may  be,  poor  fellow  ;  but  we  must  not  for- 
get that  dear  Trenna  has  not  a  friend  in 
London.' 

'  Quite  true ;  my  mother  will  go,  of  course 
— but  you ' 

'  And  why  not  /? '  put  in  the  girl,  in- 
dignantly. '  I  should  be  ashamed  to  stay  here 
in  comfort,  while  Trenna  is  in  distress  and  her 
brother  in  danger.' 

'  You  are  thinking  of  Trenna  more  than  of 
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poor  Kit,  though,'  sighed  Mark,  reproachfully. 
He  had  been  distressed  and  pained  by  Maud's 
rejection  of  his  friend,  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  him  by  his  mother,  and,  now  that 
Kit  was  in  such  great  and  unmerited  trouble, 
the  recollection  of  it  was  wormwood. 

'  You  do  me  wrong,  Mark,'  said  Maud,  with 
dignity.  '  I  would  do  anything  to  serve  the 
man  who  saved  my  life,  and  who  is  my 
brother's  friend  ;  and  I  can  serve  him  best  by 
serving  Trenna.' 

Mark  was  touched,  and  thanked  her.  Still  it 
was  little  better  than  instinct  in  a  nature  such  as 
Maud's  to  stand  by  a  wronged  and  innocent  man ; 
what  he  would  have  preferred  to  hear  from  her 
lips  was  an  avowal  of  her  love,  which  he  well 
knew  would  be  the  greatest  solace  and  pledge 
of  loyalty  he  could  convey  to  Kit.  If  he  had 
suspected  Maud's  attachment  to  Frank  Meade, 
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he  would  certainly  have  attributed  her  willing- 
ness to  go  to  town  to  another  cause  to  that 
which  in  truth  animated  her.  His  affection  for 
Kit  was  such  that  he  was  not  at  present  in  a 
condition  to  judge  any  one  whose  interests  or 
prejudices  were  in  any  way  opposed  to  him ; 
and  so  bitterly  did  he  resent  the  want  of  faith 
expressed  by  his  old  friend  and  tutor  in  Kit's 
integrity,  that  he  would  not  go  downstairs  till 
the  Eector  had  left  the  house. 

By'the  evening's  post,  as  i\Ir.  Penryn  had 
anticipated,  there  arrived  a  letter  from  Trenna  : 
the  fact  of  its  being  addressed  to  Mark  aroused 
no  surprise,  for  though,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, she  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
written  to  her  late  hostess,  or  to  Maud,  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  Mark's  known  affection 
for  her  brother,  sufficiently  explained  her 
choice.     The  contents  of  the  letter,  however, 
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though  marked  '  Private  and  confidential,'  were 
evidently  intended  for  the  whole  family,  and 
filled  them  with  the  utmost  amazement  and 
alarm. 

'  Care  of  Mrs.  Tindall,  Ludgate  Hill. 

'  My  dear  Mark, — I  send  you  a  newspaper, 
which  will  relate  the  great  calamity  which  has 
befallen  my  dearest  brother,  without  explaining 
or  accounting  for  it.  Neither  can  I  here  ex- 
plain it,  but  must  needs  trust  to  your  great 
love  and  knowledge  of  him  to  form  a  just 
conclusion.  I  must  trust  to  them  likewise  for 
something  more. 

'  I  kaow  that  your  first  thought  on  learning 
where  he  is,  and  in  what  strait,  will  prompt 
your  coming  to  town ;  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  kind  hearts  of  your  dear  mother  and 
sister  may  prompt  them  too,  for  my  sake,  if 
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not  for  his,  to  adopt  a  similar  course.  It  may 
be  presumption  in  me  to  anticipate  this,  but  I 
am  compelled  to  presuppose  such  a  contin- 
gency since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  essen- 
tial to  Ms  interests  that  you  do  not  do  so.  I 
have  seen  him  and  talked  to  him ;  we  were 
watched  by  his  gaolers,  but  not  overheard,  and 
I  know  the  secrets  of  his  heart.  If  he  saw 
you,  Mark,  it  would  be  his  destruction.  When 
he  is  once  again  a  free  man,  and  able  to  take 
your  hand  in  the  old  way,  he  will  be  blest 
indeed ;  but  at  present  he  is  wholly  unequal  to 
such  an  interview.  His  great  comfort  is  to 
picture  you  in  the  old  home,  and  under  the  old 
circumstances  ;  to  think  of  your  being  within 
the  shadow  of  his  present  abode,  or  near  it, 
would  be  terrible  to  him.  He  adjures  you,  and 
I  entreat  you,  to  spare  him  that  pang.  As  for 
myself,  I  require  no  companionship,  and  least 
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of  all  that  of  your  dear  ones.  I  could  not  bear 
it.  My  heart  is  ftiUy  occupied,  and  I  need 
not  say  my  thoughts.  Kit  has  a  solicitor  and 
counsel.  He  bids  me  say  that  in  a  fortnight 
he  confidently  hopes  to  cleanse  his  good  name 
in  the  eyes  of  all  whose  good  opinion  is  worth 
having  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  all  import- 
ant that  his  brain  should  be  kept  clear.  He 
feels  that  if  once  he  gave  way  to  feeling  he 
could  not  be  answerable  for  his  senses.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  make  myself  intelligible ; 
but  what  I  would  say,  if  I  knew  how,  is  some- 
thing that  would  keep  you  all  at  the  Knoll. 
For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  come  hither  !  It  is 
only  a  fortnight — less  than  a  fortnight — to  wait. 
Then,  his  innocence  established,  he  will  fly  to 
the  arms  of  him  who  is  dearer  to  him  than  any 
brother.  But  if — here  ensued  a  mass  of  blots 
and  erasures — *  if  it  should  happen  otherwise,  if 
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through  a  most  unhappy  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances (some,  alas !  owing  to  his  own  folly  and 
imprudence)  he  should  fail  in  proving  his  inno- 
cence, be  assured  he  will  not  disgrace  you  by 
reminding  the  world  of  your  ancient  friendship 
for  him.  What  have  I  written  ?  I  know  not. 
You  must  make  allowance  for  my  troubled 
mind.  Only  one  thing  comes  uppermost  in 
it — because  Kit  impressed  it  upon  me  with 
such  force — that  you  are  not  to  come  ;  that 
you  are  none  of  you  to  come.  I  shall  see  him 
every  day.  My  whole  life  seems  passed  outside 
my  body,  but  I  believe  I  am  well  cared  for. 
Nobody,  thank  Heaven,  is  kind — kindness  I 
could  not  endure ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
service.  We  have  money  enough.  Do  not 
think  me  ungrateful,  my  dear  ones,  when  I  say 
I  do  not  wish  to  hear  from  you.  I  must  keep 
strong  and  vigilant  up  to  the  day  of  the  trial. 
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I  need  not  say,  "  do  not  speak  of  all  this  to 

others."     It  will  be,  I  know,  a  subject  far  too 

painful  to  you  for  discussion.     I  am  afraid  that 

from  your  kind  and  faithful  hearts  the  though 

of  us  will   never  be    absent.     No  words  are 

necessary  to  assure  me  of  that ;  and  above  all 

do  not  come. 

'  Your  affectionate, 

'  Trenna  Garston.' 

This  hurried  scrawl,  blotted  with  tears,  was 
so  different  from  her  usual  clerkly  hand  that 
it  could  only  be  recognised  here  and  there  as 
Trenna's  own.  Wherever  she  impressed  upon 
her  friends  the  inadvisability  of  their  joining 
her  it  was  legible  and  distinct  enough,  and 
therein  it  typified  her  thoughts,  which,  vague 
and  troubled  on  all  other  matters,  seemed,  on 
that  point,  to  be  firm  and  unwavering.  The 
effect  upon  Mark's  hearers,  for  he  read  the 
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letter  to  His  mother  and  Maud  aloud,  as  well  as 
their  tears  and  ejaculations  of  pity  would  permit 
him,  was  most  painful  and  perplexing.  As  to 
himself,  his  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  with 
horror  and  amazement,  for  the  one  thing — save 
that  astounding  veto,  which  stood  up  bare  and 
clear  as  a  rock  amid  those  wandericg  words 
— was  the  possibihty  that  Kit  might  fail  to 
prove  his  innocence. 

Of  that  innocence  Maud  doubted  no  more 
than  Mark  himself,  and  her  mother  only  a  little 
less.  The  misery  of  the  young  man's  position 
appeahng  to  the  latter's  tender  heart  naturally 
affected  her  judgment,  which,  indeed,  had  been 
altogether  in  his  favoiu*  till  overborne  by  the 
Sector's  arguments  ;  much  of  their  weight  had 
been  due  to  his  personal  pressure,  and,  being 
removed,  her  mind  sprang  back  like  a  bent 
sapling  to  its  old  position.     At  the  same  time 
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she  could  make  all  allowance  for  those  on  whom 
the  eiSect  of  the  newspaper  report  was  over- 
whelming. She  wished  above  all  things  that 
Kit's  good  name  should  be  established  ;  but 
Mark's  behaviour  to  Mr.  Penryn  had  much  dis- 
tressed her,  and  she  was  loth  to  lose  so  old  a 
friend  on  a  matter  which  was,  after  all,  one 
of  opinion, 

'  You  and  /,  my  dear  Mark,'  she  said  (with 
so  much  stretching  of  the  actual  facts  as  pro- 
claimed her  woman), '  are  of  course  convinced 
of  dear  Kit's  integrity,  but,  while  standing  by 
him  to  the  uttermost,  it  is  only  common 
charity,  I  think,  to  make  allowance  for 
the  views  of  those  by  whom  he  was  less 
known.' 

'  Mr.  Penryn,  mother,'  answered  Mark, 
coldly,  '  if  you  mean  him,  knew  Kit  w^ell 
enough,  and  common  charity  (since  you  have 
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invoked  it)  should  have  taught  any  man,  far 
more  a  clerg}aiian,  to  express  himself  with  less 
rancour.' 

'  I  am  sure,  dear  Mark,  Mr.  Penryn  did  not 
intend  to  be  rancorous.' 

'Then  he  was  so  without  intending  it, 
which  looks  worse  for  his  heart.' 

'  Now  to  think  how  prejudice  may  distort 
the  dearest  and  the  kindest ! '  sighed  Mrs. 
Medway.  'I  could  tell  you  something  about 
Mr.  Penryn — but  there,  I  suppose  it's 
no  use.' 

She  waited  in  hopes  he  would  inquire  what 
were  the  mitigating  circumstances  in  the 
Rector's  crime,  but  Mark  kept  an  obstinate 
silence.  He  was  only  interested  in  one  man, 
and  in  one  crime. 

'  I  can  only  say,'  she  continued,  '  that  Mr. 
Penryn  offered  to  go  to  town  himself,  if  by  so 
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doing  he  could  be  of  the  least  comfort  to 
poor  Kit.' 

^  Mr.  Penryn  offered  to  go  to  town ! '  ex- 
claimed Mark,  quickly.  '  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  that,  mother  ? ' 

'Because,  my  dear  Mark,  you  snap  one's 
nose  off  so.  You  are  not  yourself  since  this 
terrible  news  came.' 

'  If  Mr.  Penryn  offered  to  go  to  town  to 
serve  Kit,'  reiterated  Mark,  '  I  am  sorry  I  said 
what  I  did  to  him.' 

'There  is  my  own  boy  again,'  exclaimed 
Mrs,  Medway,  rapturously.  '  The  next  time 
the  Eector  calls,  I  know  that  you  will  take  his 
hand  as  usual.' 

She  privately  resolved  that  the  Eector 
should  call  the  very  next  day,  and,  indeed,  at 
once  wrote  to  him  to  that  effect.  Notwith- 
standing the  sympathy  which  she  had  described 
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him  as  having  shown  for  Kit,  she  did  not 
forget  to  remind  him  of  the  peril  in  which  the 
young  man  stood.  '  It  almost  drives  Mark 
wild  to  think  of  it,'  she  wTote,  '  which  must  be 
his  excuse  for  having  been  so  abrupt  in  his 
manner  to  you  to-day.' 

('  Abrupt  in  his  manner ! '  cried  the 
Eector.) 

'  He  was  not  himself,'  continued  the  lady's 
letter. 

('Perhaps  not,'  muttered  Mr.  Penryn,  sar- 
donically, '  and  the  other  man  that  he  became 
nearly  kicked  me  out  of  the  house.') 

But,  nevertheless,  his  heart  was  touched  by 
his  old  friend's  appeal,  and  he  drove  over  to 
the  Knoll  the  next  morning.  As  it  happened 
he  fell  in  with  Dr.  Meade,  bound  for  the 
same  destination.  The  news  of  Kit's  arrest 
was   by  this  time   on    every  tongue,  and   he 

VOL.    III.  N 
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guessed  what  distress  and  alarm  it  would  arouse 
in  the  Med  ways. 

'I  shall  go  up  to  town  tomorrow,'  said 
the  Doctor.  '  It  will  be  quite  as  well  to  bring 
Prank  down  with  me,  instead  of  letting  him 
come  alone,  and  that  will  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  after  poor  Trenna.  It  is 
terrible  to  think  what  that  unhappy  girl  must 
be  suffering.' 

'  But  the  Medways  themselves  are  going,' 
said  the  Eector.     '  Mrs.  Medway  told  me  so.' 

'  Indeed ! ' 

'  Why,  surely  you  are  not  surprised  at  that, 
Meade  ?  ' 

The  Doctor  did  not  reply,  and  by  that  time 
they  had  reached  the  Knoll.  Both  visitors 
received  a  hearty  welcome.  In  the  Eector's 
case  Mark  felt  he  had  something  to  make  up 
in  the  way  of  friendliness  ;  while  the  Doctor's 
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announcement  (which  he  made  at  once)  of 
his  intention  to  go  to  London  '  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,'  as  he  called  it,  but  in 
truth,  as  they  well  understood,  mainly  out 
of  care  for  Trenna,  turned  all  hearts  towards 
him. 

'  It  will  not  alter  my  intention,  since  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  do  it,'  he  said, '  but  I  hear 
you  are  going  up  yourselves.  "  In  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom."  ' 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  Maud 
observed  :  '  The  fact  is,  we  are  not  going.  We 
have  had  a  letter  from  Trenna,  and  she  does 
not  wish  it.' 

'  Does  not  wish  it ! '  ejaculated  the  Eector. 
'  Why  not  ?  ' 

'Well,   the    reason  is   obvious   enough,    I 
should  think,'  said  Mark,  ciu-tly.     '  She  requires 
all  her   fortitude   and  judgment,  and  shrinks 
n  2 
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from  any  show  of  tenderness.  The  letter  is 
marked  "  Private,"  but  that  is  the  sense  of  it.' 

Nothing  more  was  said  upon  that  head ; 
indeed  Mark's  manner  forbade  it.  But  when 
the  two  visitors  had  taken  their  leave,  and 
once  more  found  themselves  alone  together, 
the  Sector's  amazement  burst  forth  in  a 
flood. 

'  What  can  Trenna  mean,  Meade,  by  not 
wishing  the  Med  ways  to  come  up  to  her  ?  I 
should  have  thought  in  such  a  crisis  she  would 
have  absolutely  yearned  for  kindness  and 
sympathy.' 

'  It  is  not  she  that  does  not  want  them,' 
replied  the  other,  confidently ;  'it  is  her 
wretched  brother.' 

'  And  why  not  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  think  I  know  why  not.  I  may 
be  wrong,  of  course,  and  therefore  will  give 
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no  reasons,  but  if  Lawyer  Garston  were' here 
he  would  enlighten  you,  I  think,  upon  that 
matter.  As  for  us,  in  my  opinion  we  can 
only  do  one  thing  for  this  unhappy  young 
fellow; 

'  What  is  it  ?  I  am  sure  I  will  do  it  with 
all  my  heart,'  said  the  Eector,  earnestly. 

'  Hold  our  tongues,'  answered  the  Doctor, 
sententiously.  '  The  less  we  talk  about  Kit 
Garston  within  the  next  ten  days  the  better 
it  will  be  for  him.' 

Six  hours  afterwards  the  following  myste- 
rious circumstance  took  place.  As  the  shades 
of  evening  were  falling  a  strange  gentleman 
in  black  called  at  the  Knoll,  and  inquired  if 
Mark  Medway  was  within.  Upon  receiving 
from  the  servant  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
he  observed :  *  Well,  there  is  no  particular 
necessity  that  I  should  see  him ;  but  mind  you 
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give  him  this,  because  it  is  very  particular/ 
With  that  he  vanished,  not  indeed  in  a  flame 
of  fire,  but  with  equal  celerity. 

The  arrival  of  this  missive  agitated  Mark 
exceedingly — everything  that  happened  now 
moved  on  one  hinge,  and  the  Unknown  had  by 
this  time  become  a  thing  to  be  dreaded — and 
it  was  ?ome  time  before  he  could  even  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  its  contents.  They  were 
precise,  however,  and  formal  enough.  T^e> 
communication  consisted  of  an  oblong  slip  of 
paper ;  on  one  side  the  name  of  a  City 
solicitor,  on  the  other  certain  printed  matter  : — 

'Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  Mark  Medway  and  John 
Doe,  and  to  every  one  of  them,  greeting.  We 
command  you  and  every  of  you  that,  laying 
aside  all  excuses  and  pretences  whatsoever, 
you  and  every  of  you  personally  be  and  appear 
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before  our  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
Gaol  Delivery  at  the  Sessions  to  be  holden  for 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
at  Justice  Hall  in  the  Old  Bailey  on  Monday, 
the  tenth  day  of  March,  by  nine  of  the  clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  there  to 
testify  the  truth,  and  give  evidence  according 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  on  our  behalf 
against  Christopher  Garston,  upon  an  indictment 
for  felony.' 

In  plain  Enghsh  (which  was  a  very  dif- 
erent  matter),  Mark  Medway  had  received  a 
subpoena  to  attend  Kit's  trial  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVII. 

ADVISERS. 

There  is  something  in  the  jargon  of  the  law, 
independent  of  its  subtleties  and  pretences,  its 
juggling  and  delays,  which  is  pecuHarly  offen- 
sive to  the  man  of  culture.  Its  prohxities  and 
repetitions,  the  purpose  of  which  he  knows, 
whatever  excuses  may  be  made  for  them, 
is,  at  bottom^  greed,  disgust  him.  Its  rank 
undergrowth  of  verbiage  excites  his  scorn,  but 
also  exhales  a  certain  unwholesomeness  like 
the  matted  mangroves  of  the  tropics.  His 
walk  of  hfe  is  apart  from  such  things,  and  he 
shuns  them  with  contempt,  indeed,  but   also 
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with  a  certain  sense  of  fear.  He  has  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  power  of  the  law 
for  harm,  even  in  the  case  of  an  innocent 
man. 

Under  any  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
receipt  of  a  subpoena  would  have  perturbed 
Mark  Medway  exceedingly;  but  as  the 
matter  stood,  to  find  himself  retained,  as  it 
were,  on  the  other  side,  against  his  beloved 
friend,  and  he  in  peril  of  what  was  dearer  to 
him  than  life  itself,  drove  him  to  the  verge  of 
distraction.  As  soon  as  he  understood  the 
full  nature  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
him,  a  special  messenger  was  despatched  for 
both  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Penryn,  with  a  few 
lines  from  Mrs.  Medway  (for  Mark  was  quite 
unequal  to  composing  a  concise  statement)  to 
tell  them  what  had  occurred  and  to  entreat 
their  presence.     They  had  both,  as  we  know, 
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been  at  the  Knoll  already  that  day,  but  Mrs. 
Medway  was  well  assured  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  obey  her  summons.  Indeed,  in 
the  Doctor's  case,  since  he  was  to  leave  for 
London  on  the  next  morning,  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  know  what  had  happened  before 
his  departure. 

It  was  far  into  the  night,  however,  before 
the  wheels  of  the  Mogadion  fly,  which  the 
pair  had  chartered  between  them,  gladdened 
the  anxious  ears  of  the  family  at  the  Knoll. 
The  Doctor  had  been  out  when  the  messenger 
had  called,  and  Mr.  Penryn  had  had  to  wait 
for  him  at  the  Dovecote  for  hours.  Even 
when  he  came  they  had  had  some  talk  to- 
gether, the  result  of  which  was  that  they  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Tennant,  the  lawyer,  on 
their  way.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  two 
men  that,  in  the  time  of  trouble,  such  as  they 
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knew  this  would  be  to  tlieir  friends  at  the 
Knoll,  their  mutual  antagonism  was  forgotten. 
Their  only  thought  was  how  to  mitigate  the 
common  calamity,  though,  as  it  happened, 
they  took  different  views  as  to  how  it  was  to 
be  met.  Kind,  easy-going  ]\Ir.  Penryn,  who 
accepted  in  rather  a  broad  sense  the  Scrip- 
tural view  that  the  criminal  law  was  for  evil- 
doers of  the  baser  class,  and  not  for  the 
annoyance  of  educated  and  well-born  persons, 
was  for  shirking  the  disagreeableness  of  the 
situation ;  while  the  Doctor,  who  had  a  more 
robust  sense  of  justice,  was  for  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  and  their  difference  of  opinion 
had  suggested  their  call  upon  the  attorney,  who 
had  strengthened  the  one  in  his  view  of  the 
matter  by  his  approval,  and  the  other  by  his 
opposition. 

'  How  good  and  kind  this  is  of  you,'  cried 
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Mark,  holding  his  hands  out  to  both  of  them, 
that  to  the  Rector  with  especial  warmth,  in 
silent  confession  of  having  misjudged  him. 

'Pooh,  pooh,'  said  Mr.  Penryn,  'a  friend 
should  show  himself  friendly,  or  what  is  the 
good  of  him  ?  ' 

'  As  for  me,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  I  am  used 
to  night  work,  and,  putting  sorrow  for  sickness, 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  professional  visit.  A 
subpoena  is  no  doubt  a  troublesome  complaint, 
and  rather  catching,  but  you  mustn't  all  look 
as  if  the  plague  had  broken  out.' 

Indeed  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Medway 
and  her  daughter,  as  well  as  of  Mark  himself, 
was  most  deplorable.  The  two  former  had  evi- 
dently been  weeping  bitterly,  while  there  was 
something  in  Mark's  face  which  to  the  Doctor's 
eye  was  much  more  significant  of  ill  than 
tears.     What  was  also  symptomatic  of  Mark's 
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condition  was  his  feverish  impatience.  Though 
ordinarily  phlegmatic  and  averse  to  motion, 
he  now  paced  the  room  as  a  ship-captain  walks 
his  deck,  nor  throughout  the  discussion  that 
ensued,  though  he  took  part  in  it  by  fits  and 
starts,  did  he  once  take  a  seat  like  the  rest. 
Whenever  there  was  a  pause  he  could  be 
heard  muttering  to  himself,  '  There  to  testify 
the  truth  and  give  evidence  according  to  your 
knowledge,'  as  though  it  were  a  spell. 

'  After  all,'  said  the  Doctor,  when  the 
matter  had  been  talked  over  in  that  earnest 
but  desultory  style  which  belongs  to  feehng 
rather  than  logic,  '  it  cannot  be  difficult  for 
a  man  like  you,  Mark,  to  tell  the  truth.' 

'  The  truth  ! '  echoed  Mark,  impatiently. 
'I  have  nothing  to  tell.  They  know  that  I 
have  nothing.  It  is  a  trap  to  catch  poor  Kit, 
and   they   have   set   me   to  do  it.     Then  the 
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horror  of  it !  Even  to  appear  to  be  against  dear 
Kit.     I  can  never  do  it.' 

'If  I  were  you  I  shouldn't  attempt  to  do 
it,'  said  the  Eector,  disdainfully. 

'  But  how  is  Mark  to  help  it,  my  dear  Mr. 
Penryn  ?  '  inquired  Mrs.  Medway. 

'  Merely  by  paying  forfeit.  What  does 
the  thing  say  ? '  (thus  he  spoke  of  the  missive 
of  his  Lady  the  Queen).  '  Here  it  is  :  "  And  this 
you  or  any  of  you — (why  not  every  of  you, 
by-the  by,  like  the  other  rubbish  ?) — are  not 
to  omit  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  be  levied  on  the  goods  and  chattels, 
lands  and  tenements  of  such  of  you  as  shall 
fail  therein."  Well,  let  them  levy.  Take 
yourself  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court ' 
— (a  phrase  that  the  Eector  had  had  suggested 
to  him,  one  may  conclude,  by  somebody  else) — 
'  and  don't  come  back  to  it  till  it's  all  over. 
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What  is  a  hundred  pounds  to  you  in  comparison 
with  all  this  worry  and  annoyance  ?  ' 

For  an  instant  Mark's  face  lit  up  with  joy, 
but  the  next  moment  all  was  dark  again. 

'But  would  that  be  good  for  Kit?'  he 
murmured. 

'  The  point  is,  what  is  your  duty  ?  '  observed 
the  Doctor,  drily. 

'  One  may  be  an  honest  man  and  yet  not 
Marcus  Junius  Brutus,'  observed  the  Eector. 

Mark  stood  still,  and  gazed  from  one  to 
the  other  in  distressful  doubt.  The  allusion 
to  his  classical  namesake,  it  was  evident,  had 
been  thrown  away  upon  him. 

'  What  I  asked  you,'  he  said  reproachfully, 
'  was  what  will  be  best  for  Kit  .^  ' 

'  I  answer,'  repKed  the  Doctor,  '  to  do  your 
duty.  Do  you  think  it  will  help  Kit  with  the 
lury  to  hear  that  a  subpcBnaed  witness  for  the 
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prosecution  has  fled  the  country  ?     They  will 
think — and    naturally    think — that     his     evi 
dence   was  the  most  important  and  the  most 
damaging  of  all.' 

'  The  question  is,'  observed  the  Eector,  in 
a  low  voice,  '  what  Mark  has  to  say  about  the 
matter.' 

*I  have  nothing  to  say,'  said  Mark, 
vehemently.  'Nothing,  that  is,  but  what  is 
to  Kit's  credit.  How  dare  they  summons  me 
to  speak  against  dear  Kit  ?  I  could  speak  for 
him,  and  never  be  weary  of  it ;  but  against 
him  ?     What  can  I  have  to  say  ?  ' 

The  women  sobbed,  '  What,  indeed  ?  '  but 
the  two  men  sat  silent. 

'It  is  a  matter  for  your  own  decision, 
Mark,'  said  the  Doctor,  presently  ;  '  but  if  you 
know  nothing  to  Kit's  disadvantage  in  this 
matter,  it  is  clear  your  evidence  cannot  hurt 
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him  ;  whereas  to  shrink  from  your  duty  would 
expose  you  to  very  grave  reflections.' 

'  Expose  me  ! '  interrupted  the  young  man, 
scornfully.  '  How  can  you  talk  of  me  with 
Kit  standing  yonder  in  the  felon's  dock  ? '  And 
with  a  trembling  hand  he  pointed  before  him 
into  vacancy  as  though  he  beheld  him  there. 

'  Then  I  will  say  what  I  have  already  said,' 
continued  the  Doctor,  earnestly ;  '  that  your 
absence  will  prejudice  the  pubhc  mind  against 
him.' 

'Against  him,  against  him,'  echoed  Mark, 
resuming  his  feverish  walk ;  '  to  appear  in  the 
witness-box  against  him — think  of  that ! ' 

It  might  well  be  imagined  that  in  Mark's 
condition  of  mind  all  logical  persuasion  would 
have  been  without  effect,  but  this  was  not  so. 
When  the  torrent  of  his  feelings  had  subsided 
a  little,  the  arguments  which  had  been  thrown 
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into  it,  as  it  were,  and  been  apparently  carried 
away,  showed  their  grim  heads  above  the 
stream.  Upon  the  whole,  he  judged  the  last 
advice — namely,  to  obey  the  subpoena — to  be 
the  better  of  the  two  ;  though  perhaps  if  he  had 
known  how  much  the  consideration  of  his  own 
(Mark's)  reputation  had  weighed  with  the 
Doctor  in  giving  it,  he  would  have  been  of  the 
contrary  opinion.  It  weighed  also  with  Mr. 
Penryn,  we  may  be  sure ;  but  his  own  more 
sympathetic  temperament  appreciated  more 
fully  what  Mark  would  suffer  in  the  public 
ordeal.  Nor  had  this  escaped  the  Doctor,  to 
whose  professional  eye,  indeed,  Mark's  state  of 
mind  was  very  far  from  satisfactory.  He  would 
not  have  been  so  urgent,  perhaps,  for  his  young 
friend's  sticking  to  his  guns,  but  that  he  saw 
daylight  ahead — and  out  of  darkness.  If  Mark 
should  break  down  either  physically  or  men- 
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tally — a  contiugency  he  confidently  expected — 
he  had  a  panacea  in  store  for  all  their  troubles. 
A  subpoena  is  a  very  serious  thing;  but  it  is 
overridden  by  a  medical  certificate. 


0  2 
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CHAPTEE  XLVIII. 
mark's  difficulty 

Dk.  Meade  had  a  large  heart,  and  it  had  a 
corner  in  it  for  Christopher  Garston  and  his 
perilous  case,  notwithstanding  that,  as  we  know, 
he  had  no  high  opinion  of  his  morals  ;  but 
charity  began  at  home  with  him,  as  with  most 
of  us,  and  in  the  troubles  that  ensued  his  main 
care  was  for  Mark  Medway,  lest,  under  pressiu-e 
of  them,  his  brain  should  give  way  and  he  should 
follow  in  his  father's  steps. 

It  is  with  Mark,  and  not  with  Kit,  that 
we  also  ourselves  are  mainly  concerned. 

Prison  hfe  has  its  attractions — for  the  out- 
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sider — no  doubt ;  but  one  day  of  it  is  as  a 
thousand.  No  slight  part  of  the  offender's 
doom  is  the  iron  monotony  of  his  existence ;  it 
is  as  mechanical  as  that  of  the  caf:^ed  bullfinch 
who  draws  water  at  the  word  of  command, 
but,  alas !  does  not  sing.  We  talk  of  equality 
of  punishment,  but  it  is  probable  that  during 
this  terrible  time  no  murderer  in  Xewgate 
gaol  suffered  worse  than  Christopher  Garston. 
Every  day  he  saw  his  sister  in  the  glass  room  ; 
no  other  friendly  face  could  he  be  induced  to 
see.  The  stone  walls  that  surrounded  him  were 
not  stiffer,  nor  stronger,  than  the  pride  within 
him.  It  might  be,  he  grimly  said,  that  in  a 
week's  time  he  would  be  cut  off  from  all  human 
society;  and  he  prepared  to  go  into  training 
for  that  contingency.  As  to  his  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, he  never  alluded  to  the  subject  to  Trenna 
at  all ;  that  was  a  matter,  he  said,  for  his  solici- 
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tor.  This  silence,  of  course,  was  dreadfully  sig- 
nificant, but  the  solicitor  talked  to  her  with  a 
certain  frankness  (which,  however,  always 
stopped  short  of  candour),  and  had  hopes. 
The  circumstances  were  '  most  unfortunate,'  he 
said,  in  some  respects,  but,  after  all,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  diamond  had  never  been  brought 
home  to  his  client. 

At  her  own  request,  she  also  saw  her  bro- 
ther's leading  counsel.  In  speech,  he  was  more 
reticent  than  the  gentleman  representing  '  the 
lower  branch  of  the  profession,'  but  so  tender 
and  pitiful  in  his  manner  that  she  gathered  from 
him  at  once,  if  not  the  worst,  at  least  that  Kit 
was  standing  in  extreme  peril. 

At  Trenna's  lodgings,  in  Ludgate  Hill,  there 
was  from  the  date  of  her  arrival  to  the  day  of  the 
trial  but  one  other  visitor,  and  he  only  admitted 
after  repeated  sohcitations — namely.  Dr.  Meade. 
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She  received  him  with  a  formality  that 
almost  amounted  to  antagonism  ;  but  he 
understood  what  underlay  it. 

'  I  am  come  here,  neither  to  pity  nor  con- 
dole with  you,  Trenna,'  he  said,  '  but  simply  to 
ask  one  question  :  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 

Her  lips  moved  once  or  twice  before  she 
could  reply,  then  answered, '  jSTothing,  nothing,' 
in  a  tone  of  one  past  hope  as  well  as  help. 

*  I  never  saw  Trenna  look  so  beautiful  as  on 
that  occasion,'  the  Doctor  used  to  say,  '  but  it 
was  the  beauty  of  a  face  in  sculpture.  One 
might  fancy  it  keeping  watch  over  a  tomb.' 
She  said,  indeed,  but  httle,  but  her  face  and 
manner  had  more  significance  than  any  words. 
He  spoke  to  her  of  the  family  at  the  Knoll, 
and  how  greatly  they  desired  to  be  with  her. 

'  Not  now,  not  now,'  she  repU^d.  '  Here- 
after— perhaps.' 
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Wherefrom  he  gathered,  and  gathered 
rightly,  that  if  Kit  should  be  acquitted,  things 
might  be  with  her  once  more  as  of  old,  but,  if 
otherwise,  she  was  steadily  determined  to  cast 
in  her  lot  with  him  as  far  as  might  be,  and  to 
be  as  dead  to  what  had  once  been  life  as  he 
must  needs  be. 

Then  he  told  her,  as  he  felt  bound  to  do, 
that  Mark  had  been  subpoenaed  for  the  prosecu 
tion. 

Her  face  turned  deadly  pale ;  she  drew  a 
long  breath  that  seemed  to  give  her  intense 
pain,  and  murmured  something  he  could  not 
catch. 

'  There  is,  I  need  not  say,  no  help  for  it, 
Trenna,  but  Mark  is  in  despair ;  he  has  nothing, 
of  course,  to  say  against  Kit ;  he  has  no  con- 
ception why  he  has  been  summoned ;  but  the 
idea  of  it — the  horror  of  even  seeming  to  take 
part  against  him * 
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'  I  understand/  she  said,  and  closed  her  eyes 
and  bowed  her  head.  It  was  evidently  the 
worst  of  news  to  her. 

'  Does  this  come  upon  you  with  surprise, 
dear  Trenna  ?  '  he  inquired  gently. 

'  Xot  on  me. '  Mr.  Burton,  her  brother's 
sohcitor,  had,  it  seemed,  led  her  to  expect  so 
much.  '  But  Kit,  poor  Kit !  Oh,  can  nothing 
be  done,  Doctor  ? ' 

He  knew  what  she  meant  as  though  she 
had  expressed  it  in  every  detail. 

'  jVIr.  Penryn  and  the  rest  of  us  have  looked 
at  it  from  all  points  of  view,'  he  answered 
gravely.  '  We  wish  to  act  for  the  best,  you 
may  be  sure.' 

'  Kit  will  not  think  so,'  was  her  unexpected 
rejoinder.  '  Oh,  Doctor,  this  is  what  he 
feared.' 

'  So  I  concluded,  my  poor  girl,'  rephed  the 
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Other  gently.-  '  But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
not  the  lesser  of  two  evils — I  mean  that  Mark 
should  come?  Would  not  his  absence  be 
thought  worse  of  than  any  evidence  he  must 
needs  give  ?  ' 

'  That  is  Mr.  Burton's  view.' 

'  And  surely  he  must  know  best,  Trenna.' 

'  Kit  does  not  think  so.  Oh,  Doctor,  how 
can  I  tell  him  ?  '  She  pushed  the  masses  of 
black  hair  from  her  forehead  and  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro,  murmuring,  '  Bad  news — 
bad  news.' 

Even  to  the  Doctor,  used  as  he  was  to 
scenes  of  sorrow  and  despair,  it  was  a  terrible 
interview. 

Presently  she  put  out  both  hands,  as  if  to 
thrust  him  from  her.  '  Leave  me,  leave  me,' 
she  moaned. 

'No,    dear    Trenna;     not    like   that,'   he 
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pleaded.  '  Eemember  the  old  times.  You 
have  friends  still  who  love  you  dearly,  and  will 
love  you  still,  whatever  happens.  For  the  first 
time  1  told  my  poor  lad  to-day,  who  has  been 
at  the  point  of  death,  what — what  had  taken 
place.  He  is  the  shadow  of  his  former  self, 
and  can  hardly  move  or  speak,  yet  he  tried  to 
rise,  and  whispered,  "  I  must  go  to  Trenna  "  ; 
then,  when  I  told  him  that  was  impossible,  he 
bade  me  tell  you,  with  his  dear  love,  that  he 
knew  all.' 

'  Did  he  say  that  ?  '  she  cried,  clasping  her 
trembling  hands.     '  Did  he  say  that  ?  ' 

'  He  did  indeed.' 

The  expression  of  her  face  amazed  him  :  it 
was  that  of  passionate  thankfulness,  and  was  to 
him  altogether  inexplicable. 

'  Tell  him,  tell  him,'  she  went  on,  '  that  I 
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wish  him  all  that  he  deserves.  No  more  he 
needs  to  have.' 

'  You  must  tell  him  that  yourself,'  said  the 
Doctor,  smiling ;  '  he  wants  a  tonic' 

She  shook  her  head.  '  I  shall  never  see  him 
more,'  she  said ;  '  never,  never.'  And  with  a 
movement  of  her  hand  towards  the  door,  so 
earnest  and  imploring  that  he  could  not  but 
obey  it,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Leaving  his  address  with  the  landlady,  a 
solid,  demure  Scotchwoman,  in  case  of  need, 
the  Doctor  returned  to  his  son.  Frank  listened 
to  his  account  of  his  late  interview  with  rapt 
attention. 

'  Father,'  he  said,  '  I  am  sorry  to  have 
brought  you  so  far  for  my  sake  ;  but  I  cannot 
return  to  Mogadion  till  this  is  over.' 

'  Do  you  mean  the  trial,  Frank  ? ' 

'Yes.' 
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The  Doctor  paced  the  room,  his  brow 
knitted,  not  with  disappointment,  but  in 
thought.  The  reflection  that  his  son  would 
suffer  from  anxiety  if  removed  from  town  more 
than  he  would  benefit  from  change,  no  doubt 
crossed  his  mind,  but  he  was  a  man  of  too 
large  sympathies  to  think  only  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood. 

'  You  are  right,'  he  said ;  '  when  all  is  over 
Trenna  may  feel  differently  towards  her  old 
friends.  We  must  give  the  poor  girl  another 
chance.' 

Then  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Medway,  telling  her 
what  had  passed,  and  the  determination  he  had 
arrived  at  to  stay  with  his  son.  '  At  the  same 
time,'  he  added,  '  should  your  dear  Mark  give 
you  cause  for  anxiety,  a  telegram  from  you 
will  bring  me  to  the  Ejioll  at  once.  My  own 
impression  is  that  things  had  better  take  their 
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course.  But  in  case  of  any  unlooked-for 
excitement  manifesting  itself,  which  would 
suggest  mischief  as  regards  his  coming  to  town, 
I  should  have  no  hesitation,  from  what  I 
know  of  him,  in  placing  on  it  my  professional 
veto/ 

This  was  so  broad  a  hint  that  in  case  of 
need  Mrs.  Medway  could  hardly  fail  to  take 
it ;  yet  she  made  no  sign.  Eeceiving  no 
answer  to  his  letter,  and  feehng  some  disquiet, 
the  Doctor  wrote  again.  Then  Mrs.  Medway 
replied. 

'  Mark  has  shown  no  "  excitement,"  nor 
given  us  any  such  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  induce 
me  to  take  the  course  you  so  thoughtfully  sug- 
gested. I  did  not  write  to  you  because  I  was 
in  doubt  what  to  say.  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  a  comfort  to  us  if  you  had  been 
here,  but  not  being  so,  I  cannot  say  there  was 
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need  to  send  for  you.  He  has  been  very- 
silent,  and  more  solitary  in  his  habits  than 
usual.  Of  course  the  thing  is  on  his  mind ; 
I  fear,  indeed,  it  is  never  absent  from  it ;  but 
he  never  speaks  of  it,  and  has  forbidden  us  to 
do  so.  He  passes  hours  alone  in  his  study, 
with  poor  Trenna's  bird,  and  when  he  joins  us 
brings  it  into  the  room  with  him.  He  likes  to 
hear  it  chatter  about  "  Tren  "  and  Kit. 

'  To-day,  however,  it  distressed  him  sadly. 
We  were  all  at  breakfast  together,  Maud  and 
I  making  conversation  about  something  or 
another,  from  which,  as  you  may  guess,  our 
hearts  were  far  away,  when  the  bird  began  to 
croak  of  its  old  master  :  "  Fie,  fie.  Kit,"  it 
said ;  "  Tut,  tut,  tut,  tut,  tut ;  Kit's  a  pretty 
fellow  !     Poor  Tren  !     Poor  Tren !  " 

'  Eeally  it  was  as  though  a  human  being 
had    been    complaining  of  him.     Yor    should 
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have  seen  poor  Mark's  face,  or,  rather,  I 
am  glad  you  did  not  see  it.  I  thought  he 
would  have  killed  the  bird.  At  last  Maud 
snatched  up  a  shawl,  and  threw  it  over  the 
cage,  which,  as  usual,  reduced  its  tenant  to 
silence.  Since  then  Mark  lias  not  asked  for 
the  bird,  and  we  have  put  it  out  of  his  sight 
and  hearing. 

'  We  are  all  coming  up  to  town  on 
Saturday,  to  the  Eoden  Hotel.  How  many  in 
party  we  shall  be,  on  our  return,  Heaven 
knows  ;  Mark  counts  confidently  on  Kit  and 
Trenna ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  even  in  case  of 
the  worst,  no  doubt  it  will  be  so.  For  where 
else  is  she  to  go  ?  My  heart  bleeds  for  her 
almost  as  mucli  as  for  poor  Kit.  How 
infinitely  heavier  is  her  cross  to  bear  than  mine. 
And  yet  I  tremble  for  my  own  poor  boy. 
What  an  ordeal  is  before  him  !     That  he  would 
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give  his  life  to  save  his  friend  I  am  well  con- 
vinced ;  but  can  he  save  him  ?  Mr.  Penryn 
and  all  the  neighbours  hereabouts  seem  to 
think  that  thincfs  will  so  hard  with  him. 
Eemember,  Doctor,  he  had  no  mother,  and  a 
father  such  as  he  w^ould  have  been  better 
without.  God  help  us  all !  When  you  come 
to  see  us  at  the  hotel  do  not  hint  a  word 
about  the  medical  certificate  ;  Mark's  mind  is 
set  upon  going  into  Court.' 

This  letter  disturbed  the  Doctor  even 
worse  than  the  wTiter's  silence  had  done — 
which,  indeed,  its  last  sentence  explained. 
Mrs.  Medway  had  evidently  commimicated  his 
proposition  to  her  son,  and  had  been  forbidden 
to  accept  it. 

On  the  Saturday  the  party  from  the  Knoll 
arrived  in  town,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
Doctor  dined  with  them.  Mark  ate  nothino-  • 
VOL.  III.  r 
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spoke  very  little,  and  that  with  evident  effort ; 
and  looked  deadly  pale.  He  had  had  no 
communication  of  any  sort  from  the  solicitors 
for  the  prosecution,  and  seemed  to  expect 
none  :  '  I  have  nothing  to  say,'  he  said,  '  they 
know  I  have  nothing  to  say.  It  was  a  sub- 
poena at  random.' 

As  he  seemed  to  have  persuaded  himself  of 
this  the  Doctor  made  no  attempt  to  argue  the 
question,  though  his  own  opinion  was  quite 
different.  There  was  some  talk  about  his  son, 
to  whom  the  whole  party  had  paid  a  visit  that 
morning  at  the  Doctor's  lodgings,  to  which  he 
had  been  removed;  but  with  Mark  and  his 
mother  the  coming  event  of  the  morrow  threw 
its  shadow  on  everything  and  monopolised 
their  thoughts,  while  Maud's  heart  was  too  full 
for  speech.  To  see  Frank  again  in  Hfe,  though 
with   so   little   of  it,   had   been   the  cause  of 
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intense  thankfulness  to  her ;  but  in  view  of 
what  was  hanmno-  over  Kit  and  Trenna  she 
would  have  felt  it  winked  to  rejoice.  She  had 
written  to  the  latter  a  most  moving  letter, 
entreating  her  to  receive  her  ;  but  on  calling 
at  her  lodgings  with  her  mother  they  had 
been  denied.  Mark,  it  was  understood,  though 
he  did  not  speak  of  it,  had  made  a  similar 
appeal  to  Kit,  in  vain. 

Late  on  Sunday  night,  however,  long  after 
the  Doctor  had  taken  his  leave,  a  note  was  left 
for  Mark  which  threw  him  into  the  utmost 
agitation.  Its  contents  were  but  a  couple  of 
lines  written  in  a  well-known  hand. 

'  Eemember !  I  once  saved  you  from  a 
living  tomb  ;  burn  this  at  once.' 

The  deduction  was  obvious  enough.  By 
the  memory  of  what  he  had  done  for  him  in 
boyhood.  Kit  adjured  liim  to  do  him  the  like 
p  2 
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service  now.  But  how  was  he  to  effect  it? 
In  the  affairs  of  the  world  Mark  was  as  a  child, 
and  of  legal  matters  he  knew  nothing.  Why 
had  not  Kit  explained  to  him  what  he  wished 
him  to  do  ?  Why  had  he  declined  to  speak 
with  him,  and  at  this  last  moment  sent  him  a 
riddle  ?  He  lay  awake  all  night  thinking  of  its 
solution,  yet  it  was  a  riddle  that  almost  any 
one  could  have  guessed  but  Mark  himself. 
The  difficulty  in  his  case  was  an  initial  one ; 
and  lay  in  the  form  in  which  he  himself  put 
the  question,  '  How  am  I  to  save  this  innocent 
man.^' 
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CHAPTER  XLEK. 

IX     THE     WITNESS     BOX. 

A  PECX'LIARITY  of  the  law  of  England,  which  no 
doubt  adds  to  its  terrors  to  persons  of  imagina- 
tion, is  the  quietness  with  which  it  goes  about  its 
work.  Until  the  judge  in  his  wig  and  gown  is 
actually  beheld  upon  the  bench  there  is  nothing 
ostentatious  about  it.  Its  eye  may  be  upon 
the  individual,  for  example,  whose  evidence  is 
necessary  to  its  operations,  but  it  is  as  invisible 
as  that  of  Providence  itself.  To  all  appearance 
— and  indeed  in  fact — on  that  long-looked-for 
morning  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his 
friend,  Mark  Medway  was  a  free  man  ;  it  lay 
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with  himself  to  go  to  '  the  Justice  Hall  at  the 
Old  Bailey '  to  bear  witness  in  the  case,  or  not 
to  go.  The  Prosecution,  beyond  serving  him 
with  the  subpoena,  had  not  communicated  with 
him.  The  Defence  had  not  communicated  with 
him.  He  had  received  no  word  of  menace 
from  the  one,  or  advice  from  the  other.  It  is 
possible  that  both  sides  had  their  own  reasons 
for  leaving  him  so  entirely  to  himself,  but  the 
effect  upon  his  mind  was  deleterious ;  it  was 
not  unhinged,  but  it  shifted  this  way  and  that, 
like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  with  every  eddy 
of  thought.  He  was  even  in  doubt  at  this  last 
moment  as  to  whether  he  should  appear  in 
Court  or  not.  The  idea  of  the  line  did  not 
weigh  one  feather  with  him  ;  nor  would  it  have 
done  so  had  it  been  ten  times  the  amount. 
But  might  not  Kit's  appeal,  so  vague  and  yet 
so  instant,  point   to  absence  as  the  course  he 
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wished  him  to  adopt  ?     Yet  if  tliat  had  been  so 
why  had  he  not  written  to  that  effect  outriglu  ? 

__  There  might  have  been  danger  in  so  saying,  of 
course ;  but  the  fact  that  he  had  written  '  Burn 
this  at  once  '  upon  the  slip  of  paper  showed 
that  danger  had  been  ah^eady  incurred.  Upon 
the  vrhole  Mark  resolved  to  attend. 

In  utter  ignorance  of  the  usual  course  of 
proceeding,  he  had  arranged  to  go  with  Dr. 
Meade  (who  had  procured  an  order  of 
admission  for  two  to  the  body  of  the  Court),  as 
though  he  had  been  a  mere  spectator.  Neither 
Mrs.  Medway  nor  Maud  had  the  courage  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  but  held  themselves  in 
readiness  to  drive  to  Ludgate  Hill  immediately 

.  on  the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  They  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  Trenna's  veto  only  held 
good  while  matters  were  in  duhio.  If  things 
went  well  she  would  have  their  heartfelt  con- 
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gratulations ;  they  would  welcome  Kit  as  one 
snatched  from  the  burning  but  without  a  doubt 
of  the  verdict  that  should  proclaim  his  inno- 
cence ;  if  things  went  ill — ^a  contingency  that 
made  them  sick  to  think  of — there  were  loving 
hearts  and  helpful  hands  and  a  home  for  her 
at  the  Knoll  through  the  dark  years  to  come, 
or,  if  need  be,  for  life. 

A  crowded  Court,  the  shuffling  of  feet, 
the  opening  of  doors,  a  buzz  of  many  tongues, 
the  entrance  of  the  Judge — and  silence.  All 
these  things  fell  on  Mark's  ear  and  eye 
unheeded ;  he  saw  and  heard  them,  but  they 
were  like  the  actions  of  a  dream.  The  charge 
to  the  Grand  Jury  was  to  him  the  merest  tissue 
of  words,  for  Christopher  Garston's  name 
had  no  place  in  it ;  there  were  persons  more 
important  to  be  spoken  of — murderers.  Kit 
was    alluded    to,  though    Mark    knew  it  not. 
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under  *  certain    cases  of   felony  of   the    usual 

kind,'     which     would     '  also     demand     their 

attention.'      Mark's  gaze  was    riveted   on   the 

dock,  in  which  every  moment  he  expected — 

with    unspeakable    horror — to    see    his  friend 

appear.      Presently,  among  the  cases  in  which 

the  Grand  Jury  were  announced  to  have  found 

'  true  bills '    was  that  of  Christopher  Garston. 

Mark  started  and  trembled  as  the   name  was 

pronounced.     '  That  is  nothing,'  whispered  the 

Doctor,    comfortingly :    '  no    one   could    have 

expected  otherwise.     It   is   the    other  Jurv' — 

yonder — with  whom  his  fate  lies.' 

Mark  cast  one  glance  in  the  direction 
indicated  ;  the  men  in  the  box,  except  that 
there  were  twelve  of  them,  were  no  more 
to  him  than  so  many  nine-pins ;  the  mere 
mechanism  of  Fate  had  no  attraction  for  him  ; 
his  mind  was  keeping  room  for  a  single  image  ; 
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his  eyes,  with  the  constancy  of  the  needle  to 
the  pole,  reverted  once  more  to  the  dock. 

A  pickpocket,  suave  and  genteel  (until 
conviction,  when  he  broke  out) ;  a  burglar, 
scowling  and  truculent ;  a  woman,  shrill  and 
confident,  accused  of  the  manufacture  of  base 
coin ;  and  then  Kit  himself.  The  contrast 
between  his  appearance  and  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors drew  every  eye  on  him  ;  handsome 
as  ever,  though  a  trifle  pale,  with  the  same 
bright  look  on  his  face  as  Mark  had  seen  there 
a  thousand  times.  Quiet,  but  alert,  he  looked, 
if  not  an  innocent  man,  very  unlike  one's  ideas 
of  a  guilty  one.  His  gaze  flashed  round  the 
Court  like  a  sunbeam,  till  it  rested  on  Mark, 
who  mechanically  stretched  out  his  hands. 

'  Be  calm — don't  speak,'  whispered  the 
Doctor,  warningly.     '  It  may  do  him  harm.' 

The  next  moment  was  heard  the  strident 
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official  voice  calling  upon  the  prisoner  to  plead 

'  Guilty  '  or  '  Xot  Guilty,'  in  the  name  of  our 

Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen.     The  words  had 

the  same  strange  effect  on  Mark  as  the  jargon 

of  the  subpoena  had  had.     They  sounded  weird 

to  him,  as  well  as  menacing,  like  the  ratthng 

of  unseen   chains.     But  on  Kit  himself  they 

had  no  such  impression ;  they  even  seemed  to 

arouse  in  him  the  same  feeling  of  ridicule  which 

they  would,  without  doubt,  have  evoked  under 

ordinary  circumstances.     But  his  face  became 

grave  and  earnest  enough  ere  they  had  died 

away,  and  in  a  quiet,  musical  voice,  which  was, 

nevertheless,   heard   all    over    the    Court,   he 

entered  his  plea  of  '  Not  Guilty.' 

To  Mark  he  had  given  but  one  look,  and 
it  was  not  repeated  ;  nor  did  it  need  to  be. 
Never  was  glance  of  mortal  more  significant  of 
confidence  and  affection — nay,  it  had  a  certain 
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tender  assurance  in  it,  as  though,  aware  of  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  it  would  have  bidden  him 
be  of  good  comfort.  The  prisoner's  face  was 
now  turned  on  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
to  whose  address  he  seemed  to  listen  with  rapt 
attention,  interrupted  occasionally  by  a  fleeting 
smile.  Mark  heard  it  likewise,  of  course,  but 
the  tumult  of  his  feelings  prevented  him  from 
pursuing  it  in  proper  sequence,  far  more  from 
comprehending  the  gist  of  it.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Kit ;  his  mind  wandered  to  Trenarvon 
Castle  and  the  river ;  then  back  to  his  school 
time,  when  Kit  and  he  were  boys  together — 
Kit,  his  own  famihar  friend,  between  whom  and 
the  man  the  counsel  was  painting  so  blackly 
there  was  the  same  sort  of  connection  that 
things  have  in  a  nightmare,  no  more. 

Presently  the  witnesses  began  to  be  called. 
First  came   comparatively   unimportant   ones, 
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and  then  Mr.  Flesker,  the  jeweller,  an  earnest, 
excitable  gentleman,  who  had  certainly  lost 
something  very  valuable,  whoever  had  taken 
it.  Mark  saw  the  man  reflected,  as  it  were,  in 
Kit's  face,  and  felt  that  he  was  speaking  the 
truth. '  His  facts  were  correct  enough ;  where 
he  failed  was  in  his  deduction.  The  idea  of 
Kit,  Mark's  Kit,  the  m.an  whom  he  had 
known  from  childhood,  who  had  preserved  his 
life    and    his    honour,    the    sunshine    of    the 

Knoll,     the Suddenly    his     dream    was 

broken  in  upon  by  a  shouting  of  his  own  name. 
Every  tongue  in  the  Court  (so  it  seemed)  was 
calling  to  him,  the  Doctor's  kind,  earnest  voice 
among  them  at  his  elbow. 

'  My  dear  lad,  they  are  calhng  you.     You 
must  go  up  into  the  witness-box.' 

'  Great  Heavens  !     What  shall  I  say  ?  ' 
Not    that    Mark   had   any   intention,    nor 
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would  even  have  been  persuaded,  to  say  any- 
thincif  save  the  truth,  but  that  he  felt 
bev^ildered.  He  went  up  into  the  box  with  no 
less  shame  and  pain  than  if  it  had  been  the 
pillory,  only  in  his  case  the  spectators  were  of 
no  account.  There  was  but  one  man  in  all 
that  concourse  on  whom  his  thoughts  were 
fixed,  and  on  him  he  gazed  with  piteous 
deprecation. 

'  Be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your  attention, 
Mr.  Medway,'  said  the  counsel  in  dulcet  tones. 
Mark  was  his  own  witness,  to  be  treated 
tenderly,  and  encouraged.  When  this  learned 
gentleman  was  not  engaged  in  brow-beating 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  lubrication,  and 
in  both  accomplishments  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished. 

'  You  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  I 
believe  ?  ' 
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'  Yes,  indeed.' 

'For  long?' 

'  For  years — indeed,  for  almost  his  life.' 

'  You  are  old  friends,  in  short  ?  ' 

-  Oh  yes.     We  have  never  been  otherwise.' 

'  Just  so  ;  I  do  not  for  a  moment  impute 
any  interested  motive ;  but  the  prisoner  is 
under  considerable  obligations  to  you — social 
obligations — is  he  not  ? ' 

'  Xone  that  I  know  of ;  none,  I  hope,  that 
he  feels.' 

'  Well,  well ;  so  be  it '  (smihng)  ;  '  at  all 
events,  the  obligation  was  not  the  other  way? ' 

'  You  are '  mistaken  ;  1  am  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  him — obligations  I  can 
never  forget.' 

'  Indeed !  Would  you  mind  mentioning 
one  of  them  ?  ' 

'  He  saved  my  hfe.' 
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Here  Mark  looked  toward  the  dock,  and 
Kit's  eye  met  his  own.  Their  places  seemed 
to  have  become  transposed — it  was  the  prisoner 
who  gave  hope  and  comfort  to  the  witness ; 
nay,  his  smile,  tender  as  a  woman's,  seemed  to 
apologise  for  his  having  been  the  nn willing 
cause  of  the  other's  painful  position. 

'  It  will  soon  bb  over,  my  dear  Mark,'  it 
seemed  to  say,  '  but  in  the  meantime  how  I 
grieve  for  your  distress  of  mind.' 

'And,  besides  saving  your  life,'  continued 
the  counsel,  blandly,  'what  other  obligations 
did  the  prisoner  confer  upon  you  ?  ' 

Mark  turned  crimson.  *  Many  others,'  he 
answered. 

'  Just  so.'  Under  that  '  Just  so  '  lay  an 
armoury  of  insults,  had  it  been  his  cue  to  use 
them  ;  but  for  his  present  purpose  things  were 
going  like   oil.     '  Just   so ;    there  were   other 
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obligations  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particu- 
larise. None  of  them  had  the  least  connection 
with  the  matter  on  hand  ?  ' 

Mark  shook  his  head. 

'  You  were  fast  friends,  then,  and  had  no 
secrets  from  one  another  ?  ' 

'  I  have  no  secrets  from  Christopher 
Garston — none,'  replied  Mark,  gravely,  with  a 
look  at  his  friend  that  seemed  to  say,  '  Would 
you  could  see  my  heart.' 

'  I  must  once  more  request — nay,  insist — 
Mi.  Medway,  upon  your  giving  your  undivided 
attention  to  me,'  observed  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been 
willing  enough  that  Mark's  attachment  for  the 
prisoner  should  be  made  manifest  to  the  jury  : 
but  it  now  became  of  great  importance  that 
no  communication — even  so  much  as  could 
be  conveyed  by  a  glance  of  the  eye — should 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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pass    between     the     dock     and     tlie    witness 
box. 

'  Being   so  confidential  with   one   another, 
the   prisoner   no    doubt   informed  you    of  his 
relations  with  the  Cook's  Creek  Company  ? ' 
'  He  spoke  of  them  generally — not  in  detail/ 
'  Well,  come.     What  did  he  say  of  them  ? ' 
'  On  the  whole,  he  expressed  himself  hope- 
fully about  the  prospects  of  the  mine.' 
'  And  as  to  his  own  prospects  ?  ' 
'  They,  of  course,  depended  on  the  success 
of  the  mine.' 

'  No  doubt ;  but  what  did  he  say  of  his 
own  position  as  the  salaried  manager?  He 
boasted,  I  beheve,  of  having  the  confidence  of 
the  directors  ?     Was  it  not  so  .^  ' 

'  He  did  not  boast  of  it.  He  stated  what 
was  the  fact — that  his  exertions  on  their  be- 
half had  been  appreciated.' 
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^He  also,  I  understand,  spoke  of  a  cer- 
tain acknowledgment  which  they  had  made 
him?' 

'  He  did.' 

'  Xow,  ^Ir.  Medway,  be  so  good  as  to  turn 
towards  the  jury  while  I  ask  you  this  question  : 
Of  what  did  that  acknowledgment  consist  ?  ' 

'  It  was  a  diamond  ring.' 

'  Are  you  quite  certain  it  was  not  a  scarf 
pin?' 

'  I  am  positively  certain.' 

There  was  a  pause. 

'  Would  you  be  able  to  recognise  the 
diamond  ring  ? ' 

'  I  think  so.' 

'  And  the  diamond  ? ' 

'  If  I  recognise  the  ring  it  would  be  by  the 
diamond.' 

'  Can  you  describe  it  ?  ' 

q2 
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'  Not  scientifically ;  but  it  was  what  I 
believe  is  called  a  rose,  a  hemisphere  covered 
with  small  facets.' 

'  Is  this  the  diamond '  (one  was  here 
produced  and  handed  to  the  witness)  'which 
was  shown  to  you  by  the  prisoner  as  having 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  board  of 
directors  ? ' 

It  was  a  crucial  moment,  and  almost  every 
one  in  Court  was  aware  of  it,  except  Mark 
Medway  himself.  He  had  the  utmost  confid- 
ence in  his  friend's  innocence,  and  could  not 
understand  how  speaking  the  truth  could  harm 
him ;  it  never  entered  into  his  mind  that  Kit 
could  have  told  him  a  he  ;  far  less  that  out 
of  his  natural  vanity  and  boastfulness  he  had 
invented  the  whole  story  of  the  directors' 
gratitude  to  him,  and  their  acknowledgment  of 
his  services ;  indeed,  it  was  not  till  long,  very 
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long  afterwards,  that  certain  circumstances 
came  to  his  recollection  which  suggested  this ; 
in  particular,  how  reticent,  after  that  first 
mention  of  it,  Kit  had  become  about  the  ring, 
and  how  he  had  dishked  its  being  made  a  topic 
of  conversation.  Moreover,  the  gem  being  out 
of  its  setting  did  not  connect  itself  to  Mark's 
mind  with  a  scarf  pin  at  all :  it  was  only 
associated  with  a  ring.  Again,  thanks  to  the 
emotions  that  contended  within  him,  and 
blunted  his  sense  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  he  had  not  followed,  as  the  more  dis- 
passionate jury  had  done,  the  course  of  the 
case,  as  stated  by  the  prosecution.  It  was  as 
strong  as  a  cable,  save  in  one  place,  where  it 
was  packthread.  The  actual  possession  of  the 
stolen  property  had  never  been  brought  home 
to  the  prisoner  ;  and  this  was  the  very  point  to 
which  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  now 
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leading  the  unconscious  Mark.  There  were 
two  ways,  it  was  afterwards  said,  by  which  it 
was  possible,  if  he  had  been  alive  to  the  situa- 
tion, that  Mark  Medway  might  have  saved  his 
friend.  One  by  perjury^  and  the  other  by 
evasion.  He  might  have  sworn  point  blank 
that  the  diamond  was  not  the  diamond  that 
Christopher  Garston  had  shown  him  at  the 
Crown  in  Mogadion ;  or  he  might  have  de- 
clared himself,  as  a  person  unacquainted  with 
such  matters,  quite  unable  to  identify  the 
stone.  It  was  to  this  latter  course  that  Kit's 
written  appeal  without  doubt  had  pointed  ;  for 
as  to  the  former  he  must  have  known  that  he 
could  never  have  induced  Mark  to  do  even  for 
him  what  he  would  certainly  not  have  hesitated 
to  do  for  Mark  had  their  places  been  reversed  ; 
but  probably  he  did  think  that  Mark  would 
have  stretched  a  point,  and  confessed  his  in- 
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ability  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  matter; 
Wliat  Mark  would  have  replied  had  he  under- 
stood the  importance  of  the  question  and  Kit's 
danger,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  ^\^aat  Mark  did 
reply  on  having  the  jewel  phxced  in  his  hands 
was  this :  '  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  this  is  the  diamond  that  was  shown  me 
at  the  inn  in  Mogadion.' 

^  And  that  diamond,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,' 
observed  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in 
clear,  sonorous,  and  slightly  triumphant  tones, 
'  is,  as  I  shall  prove  to  you,  the  very  diamond 
stolen  from  Mr.  Flesker's  shop.' 

Mark  glanced  with  horror  and  affright  at 
the  dock.  Kit  did  not  return  his  look,  but, 
with  his  hands  clenching  the  rail  beneath,  was 
gazing  straight  before  him,  with  a  face  that 
might  have  been  marble,  save  for  the  eyes, 
which  were  the  homes  of  shattered  hopes  and 
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mute  despair.  If  his  pale  lips  had  cried,  '  No 
more  of  this ;  I  am  guilty  ! '  he  could  not  have 
more  convinced  those  who  beheld  him  of  his 
guilt  and  of  his  doom. 

At  that  moment,  however,  public  attention 
was  diverted  from  him  by  '  an  incident ' — there 
were  outcries  for  '  water '  and  '  a  doctor/ 
Mark  Med  way  had  fallen  down  in  the  witness 
box,  and  was  carried  out  in  a  dead  faint. 
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Days  and  even  weeks  elapsed  before  Mark 
Medway  recovered  consciousness  after  that 
mental  shock.  He  lay  at  his  London  hotel,  at 
first  in  a  high  fever,  during  which  he  raved 
perpetually  of  Kit,  and  afterwards  in  a  state  of 
utter  prostration.  The  first  word  he  spoke  on 
coming  to  himself  was  the  name  of  his  imhappy 
friend. 

'  Kit — what  happened — the  verdict  ?  ' 
They  were  obliged  to  tell  him,  for  evasion 
only     aggravated     his     anxiety.     The     word 
'  Guilty  '  excited  him  alarmingly. 
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'  Not  guilty/  he  exclaimed,  in  an  agitated 
whisper.     '  No,  no  ;  Kit  was  never  guilty.' 

He  had  been  convicted,  however,  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 

'  Ten  years,'  muttered  Mark,  with  the  dew 
0:1  his  brow.  '  A  living  tomb ;  and  it  was  I 
who  sent  him  there.' 

It  was  in  vain  to  reason  with  him ;  indeed, 
to  point  out  the  plain  fact  that  no  telHng  of 
the  truth  could  have  consigned  an  innocent 
man  to  prison  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
the  patient's  very  life.  It  was  better  to  leave 
him  to  self-reproach  than  to  excite  his  indig- 
nation. 

His  next  inquiry  was  for  Trenna ;  and 
here,  again,  they  had  bad  news  for  him.  Not- 
withstanding her  son's  illness,  Mrs.  Medway 
had  left  his  bedside  and  driven  to  Ludgate  Hill 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  issue  of  the  trial 
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being  known,  but  Trenna  had  already  left  her 
lodofincrs,  and  was  orone  no  one  knew  whither. 
They  would  have  obtained  the  information 
from  Kit's  own  lips,  but  the  convict  denied 
himself  to  all.  He  was  resolved  to  meet  no 
famihar  face,  xin  application  to  his  solicitor, 
indeed,  gave  them  the  assurance  that  Trenna 
was  in  health,  and  in  no  want  of  funds ;  but  it 
was  plain  that  she  had  taken  the  same  resolve 
as  her  brother,  and  Mrs.  Medway  and  Maud 
could  do  no  more  than  address  the  most  lovincr 
of  letters,  with  a  renewed  offer  of  every 
material  aid. 

The  two  persons  who  had  made  so  large  a 
portion  of  their  home  life  had  cut  themselves 
off  from  it — one  of  necessity,  the  other  by  her 
own  act — and  the  Knoll  was  to  know  them  no 
more. 

To  Mrs,  Medway  herself  this  was  a  serious 
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blow,  and  to  Maud  a  most  distressing   one ; 
but  to  Mark  it  was  well-nigh  destruction.     His 
affections,    diffused   among   very   few  persons, 
had  been  mainly   concentrated  upon  Kit,  and 
they  were  not  only  crushed  but,  as  it  were, 
mutilated.     To  have  lost  his  friend  by  death 
would  have  been  a  wound  which  time  would 
have  healed.     What  had  happened  to  him  was 
infinitely  worse  than  death,  and  it  had  occurred 
— nothing  could   get   this  out  of  his  mind — 
through  Mark's  own  act.     '  Eemember,  I  have 
saved  you  from  a   living   tomb,'  were  words 
that   never   ceased    to  ring  in  his  ears ;    yet, 
when  the  moment  arrived  to  remember  them, 
he   had   not   done   so.     The    question,  '  How 
could  he  have  acted  otherwise  ? '  was  put  to 
him  again  and  again.     Of  course  he  had  no 
answer  to  it ;  but  he  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  logic.     To   his   morbid   mind,   it   was   his 
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own   voice  which  had  pronounced  Kit's  sen- 
tence. 

After  some  time,  the  whole  party,  including 
the  Doctor  and  his  son,  returned  home.  Frank 
had  pleaded  with  his  father  to  remain  in  town 
with  the  Medways ;  and,  indeed,  Maud's 
society  seemed  to  have  as  beneficial  an  effect 
upon  his  health  as  his  native  air  could  have 
had.  The  Doctor's  professional  eye  soon  per- 
ceived this,  and  it  enabled  him  to  guess  the 
cause,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  had  no  sus- 
picion. The  talk  of  the  young  people,  indeed, 
was  not  of  love  ;  the  circumstances — Mark  so 
weak  and  shattered,  and  his  nearest  friend  in 
gaol — were  too  distressing  for  that.  But  Frank 
lived  in  Love's  atmosphere,  and  drew  life  and 
vigour  from  every  breath  of  it.  His  Herculean 
strength  was  gone,  never  to  return,  but  he  was 
convalescent,  and  would  in  time,  it  was  confid- 
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ently  predicted,  be  able  to  pursue  his  profes- 
sion at  Mogadion,  though  not  among  the  murk 
and  smoke  of  London.  His  dream  of  ambition 
was  over ;  but  as  bright  a  reality — or  so  he 
flattered  himself — remained  for  him. 

There  are  few  things  more  satisfactory  to 
the  human  mind  than  the  sense  of  recovery 
from  physical  illness,  and  since  in  addition 
it  was  that  period  of  the  year  when  the  whole 
earth  seems  growing  convalescent  in  sympathy 
with  us,  and  wheu  a  young  man's  fancy  is 
said  most  naturally  'to  turn  to  thoughts  of 
love,'  it  is  no  wonder  that  Frank  Medway 
was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  envied.  He 
deeply  regretted,  and  was  still  more  deeply 
shocked  at,  what  had  happened  to  Kit;  but 
there  was  a  reason  which  forbade  him  to  pity 
him  as  others  did,  far  less  to  entertain,  as 
was  the  case  with  Mark,  an  unaltered  opinion 
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of  his  merits.  It  was  now  abundantly  clear 
to  him  that  the  crime  for  which  Christopher 
Garston  was  paying  so  terrible  a  penalty  was 
not  his  first ;  and  what  Frank  could  not  for- 
give him  was  that  of  that  first  crime  he  had 
permitted  his  sister  to  bear  the  burden.  That 
Trenna  should  have  stolen  those  bank-notes 
from  her  father  had  always  been  an  inex- 
plicable mystery  to  Frank  ;  but  he  had  believed 
her  own  statement  that  she  had  done  so.  He 
was  now  certain,  and  had  told  her  so,  as  we 
know,  by  his  father's  mouth,  that  she  was 
innocent  of  that  offence,  and  he  was  filled 
with  anger  against  the  man  who  had  caused 
him  to  impute  it  to  her. 

It  was  Frank  alone  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood why  Trenna  liad  refused  all  offers  of 
assistance  from  her  old  friends,  and  declined 
to   come   near   them.      Her   devotion    to  her 
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brother  was  as  great  as  ever ;  indeed,  since 
it  had  existed  when  she  was  conscious  of  his 
former  criminahty.  there  was  no  reason  why- 
it  should  now  have  suffered  change,  and  he 
could  easily  believe  that  to  dwell  among  those 
who  had  loved  him,  and  who,  with  one  ex- 
ception, must  needs  be  convinced  of  his  guilt, 
was  an  impossibility  for  her.  Thus  it  happened 
that  while  Frank's  kind  heart  bled  for  Trenna, 
it  did  not  so  keenly  concern  itself  for  Kit. 
He  was  a  man  too  who,  though  he  had 
great  command  over  himself,  was  ill-fitted 
to  simulate  feelings  which  he  did  not  enter- 
tain ;  and  not  to  praise,  far  more  not  to  pity, 
Kit,  was  in  Mark's  eyes  an  offence  of  the 
gravest  kind.  The  friendship  of  the  two  young 
men  was  not  indeed  sundered  on  account  of 
this,  for  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  but 
it   became    one-sided,   and    more    and    more 
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difficult  to  sustain — it  flew,  as  it  were,  011 
one  wing.  Frank,  who  had  Httle  to  do  for 
the  present  but  to  get  well,  was  now  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  Knoll,  and  instead  of  passing 
his  time  where  it  would  naturally  have  been 
most  pleasant  to  pass  it,  in  Maud's  company, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  raising  her 
brother  from  his  settled  melancholy ;  but  with 
what  small  success  under  such  circumstances 
it  may  be  guessed.  At  last  the  thin  ice  broke 
under  them  both. 

In  the  months  of  spring  the  charming  little 
place  looked  at  its  best,  and  one  day,  as  the 
two  young  men  were  walking  together  in  the 
garden,  Frank  made  some  remark  upon  its 
excessive  beauty. 

'  You  enjoy  it,  do  you?'  was  Mark's  abrupt, 
almost  savage  reply;  'I  hate  it.'  Then  sud- 
VOL.    III.  K 
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denly  he  began  to  repeat  in  a  pathetic  voice 
the  exquisite  hnes — 

I  wake^  I  rise,  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscape  underneath 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 

Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend. 

'There  are  the  trees  and  the  flowers  as  of  old, 
but  they  have  no  longer  any  charms  for  me  ; 
there  is  the  river  and  the  wilderness,  but  their 
glory  is  gone.  "  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished 
hand !  "  I  keep  saying  to  myself,  "  and  the 
sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still."  ' 

'  You  miss  him,  of  course,  dear  Mark  ;  but 
is  it  reasonable  to  permit  his  loss  to  embitter 
your  whole  life  ?  ' 

'  His  loss  ? '  was  the  grave  reply.  '  Do  you 
think,  then,  I  am  indulging  a  mere  selfish 
melancholy  ?  Would  that  I  liad  lost  him. 
Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing  now  while  we 
are  walking  in  the  sunshine,  through  the  grass 
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and  under  the  trees  ?  He  is  in  the  prison  yard 
taking  his  exercise  between  two  felons,  always 
at  the  same  distance  from  him.  and  watched 
by  warders.  He  is  in  prison  garb  ;  his  home 
is  a  cell,  bare  of  all  comfort  ;  he  is  put  to 
menial  tasks.  He  \nll  never  smile  again.  He 
speaks  to  me,  sometimes,  but  not  in  the  voice 
I  know.' 

'  Speaks  to  you,  my  dear  fellow  ?  How 
can  Kit  speak  to  you  ?  ' 

'He  does,'  answered  Mark,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  'His  spirit  speaks,  and  always  to 
reproach  me.' 

'  Then  it  is  a  lying  spirit  I  '  observed  Frank, 
boldly.  He  was  indignant  at  the  hold  which 
this  unworthy  object  of  Mark's  friendship  had 
obtained  over  his  mind,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  it.  '  What  have  you  to  reproach 
yourself  with  ?  You  only  did  your  dutv.' 
E  2 
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'  My  duty  ! '  echoed  the  other,  bitterly. 
'  You  might  say  as  much  of  the  jury  that 
condemned  him.' 

Then  Frank  made  a  mistake.  His  father 
had  particularly  enjoined  upon  him  that  the 
topic  of  Christopher  Garston  was  to  be 
avoided  in  Mark's  presence,  and  above  all 
that  no  argument  should  be  entered  into 
with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  trial;  and 
now  there  ensued  an  argument.  Frank 
defended  the  jury  and  their  verdict.  Mark 
was  furious. 

'  You  will  say  next,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that 
Kit  was  guilty.' 

To  this  Frank  made  no  reply.  His  silence 
was  fatal,  and  dissolved  the  friendship  of  a 
lifetime. 

The  young  man  still  continued  his  visits 
to  the  family,  but  from  henceforth,  so  far  as 
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Mark   was    concerned,    they    were    paid    on 
sufferance. 

By  this  time  Frank  and  Maud  were  pledged 
to  one  another,  and,  of  course,  with  Mrs. 
Medway's  consent ;  but  it  was  very  awkward, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  communicate  the 
fact  to  Mark.  As  it  was  to  be  a  twelvemonth's 
engagement,  however,  there  was  no  need  for 
precipitation.  This  was  fortunate,  for  on  one 
occasion,  when  Mark  and  his  mother  chanced 
to  be  talking  of  Maud,  he  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that,  in  his  opinion,  his  sister  ought  to 
consider  herself  as  a  sort  of  bride  of  Heaven, 
Kit  himself  being  the  representative  of  that 
celestial  region.  'After  what  has  happened,' 
he  said,  '  it  is  impossible,  I  admit,  that  she  can 
ever  become  Kit's  wife,  but  she  will  hardly 
forget  that  but  for  this  calamity  she  would 
have  been  so.' 
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'  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  mistaken,  Mark,' 
urged  Mrs.  Medway.  '  You  surely  remember 
that  she  rejected  him  ?  ' 

Mark  allowed  that  there  had  been  a  post- 
ponement of  some  kind,  but  insisted  on  his  own 
view,  that  'the  remorseless  iron  hour'  which 
had  '  made  cypress  of  her  orange  flower '  was 
that  in  which  Kit's  unjust  sentence  had  been 
pronounced.  'I  cannot  understand,'  he  said, 
'  a  girl  of  delicate  feeling  even  thinking,  under 
such  circumstances,  of  marrying  another  man.' 

'  Mark  must  be  mad,'  thought  poor  Mrs. 
Medway;  but,  as  Dr.  Meade  pointed  out  to 
her,  it  was  not  madness  to  be  dominated  by 
one  idea.  '  Mark  will  be  right  enough,'  he 
said,  '  if  only  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  and 
the  true  character  of  Mr.  Christopher  Garston, 
can  be  brought  home  to  him.' 

The  Doctor  was  very  bitter  against  Kit,  for 
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he  greatly  desired  his  son's  union  with  Maud, 
to  which  these  morbid  feehngs  of  her  brother 
were  the  only  hindrance. 

'  He  never  will  be  persuaded  of  Christopher 
Garston's  guilt,'  sobbed  Mrs.  Medway,  '  nor  be 
brought  to  listen  to  reason  ;  '  she  might  have 
added,  '  nor  to  unreason  either,'  for  the  poor 
parrot  had  to  be  kept  in  the  attic  lest  he 
should  express  sentiments  adverse  to  his 
former  master. 

'  Xever  is  a  long  day,'  answered  the  Doctor, 
drily  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  was  evidently 
quite  useless  to  attempt  to  obtain  Mark's 
consent  to  the  young  people's  marriage. 

He  kept  himself  informed  of  every  detail 
regarding  his  imprisoned  fiiend  ;  and  presently 
news  came  that  Kit  had  broken  down  in 
health,  and  had  been  removed  in  the  early 
summer   from    ]\iillbank   to   Dartmoor,  under 
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medical  direction,  nine  months  before  the 
usual  time. 

This  made  Mark  more  restless  than  ever — 
not  only  from  anxiety  on  account  of  Kit,  but 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  comparative 
nearness  to  his  unfortunate  friend.  He  would 
gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  prison — but  forty 
miles  or  so  away — and  murmur  to  himself, 
'  Buried  ahve  !  Buried  alive  ! '  till  his  poor 
mother  thought  him  crazed.  Instead  of 
devoting  himself  to  his  books,  as  of  old,  he 
took  long  solitary  walks,  which  were  the  source 
of  great  distress  of  mind  to  her  until  he 
returned  from  them,  weary  and  haggard 
enough,  but  in  safety. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Frank  Meade  that, 
though  he  without  doubt  had  it  in  his  power 
to  shatter  Mark's  belief  in  his  friend  by  a 
revelation  of  the  facts  of  the  bank-note  robbery, 
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he  kept  them  to  himself,  because  he  had  passed 
his  word  to  Trenna  so  to  do. 

It  was  understood  that  she  had  migrated 
from  London  to  some  village  on  Dartmoor, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prison — a  piece 
of  information  obtained  from  the  gaol  chaplain, 
who  happened  to  be  a  college  friend  of  XLr. 
Penryn's.  At  that  gentleman's  request,  he 
wrote  of  Kit  with  great  particularity.  He 
described  his  conduct  as  excellent ;  he  had 
obtained  as  many  good  '  marks '  as  possible 
during  his  term  of  servitude,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly leave  the  prison  considerably  before 
the  expiration  of  his  sentence — if  he  should 
live  to  do  so.  But  he  was  suffering  from  a 
kind  of  atrophy.  His  food,  such  as  it  was, 
did  not  nourish  him,  and  he  had  been  placed 
in  the  infirmary.  The  chaplain  had  expressed 
to  him  Mark's  intense  desire  for  an  interview, 
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which  could  have  been  accomplished  had  the 
prisoner  wished  for  it,  but  Kit,  as  before,  had 
steadily  refused  to  see  him. 

'It  is  no  wonder,'  sighed  the  unhappy 
Mark  ;  '  it  is  I  who  have  imprisoned  him,  and, 
when  he  dies,  his  death  will  be  at  my  door.' 

But  the  chaplain's  view  was  that  it  was  no 
animosity  against  his  old  friend  which  actuated 
Kit,  but  a  certain  stubborn  pride.  This  was 
also  the  opinion  entertained  by  Frank  and 
Maud. 

Poor  Kit,  in  his  halcyon  days,  had  nick- 
named Mark  the  Dreamer,  Frank  the  Worker, 
and  himself  (as  one  who  meant  to  take  life 
lightly  and  in  the  humorous  vein)  the  Player. 
He  had  even  sketched  out  their  various  parts 
in  the  Drama  of  the  Future ;  but  the  reality, 
alas  !  especially  in  his  own  case,  had  fallen 
sadly  short  of  his  ideal.     His  natural  vanity 
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(which  had  been  as  much  the  cause  of  his 
ruin  as  his  graver  faults)  had  led  him  to 
anticipate  great  things  for  himself,  to  be 
achieved  in  an  easy  way.  And  to  what  an 
impotent  and  shameful  conclusion  had  it  all 
come!  When  we  consider,  too,  that  he 
probably  believed  (whatever  Trenna  might  do) 
that  the  family  at  the  Knoll  had  been  by  this 
time  put  in  possession  of  the  story  of  his 
abstraction  of  his  father's  notes,  including  his 
laying  the  blame  (however  temporarily)  upon 
Abel  Deeds,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Kit 
preferred  to  wear  his  chain  unseen,  and  let  the 
iron  eat  into  his  soul  without  his  old  friends' 
condolences  or  forgiveness.  That  he  suspected 
Frank  of  having  exposed  him  was  pretty 
certain  from  what  the  chaplain  wrote  of  Kit's 
feehngs  towards  the  young  doctor  ;  though,  on 
the  other   hand,   it   might   have   arisen   from 
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jealousy,  since  he  had  spoken  of  Frank's  en- 
gagement with  Maud — of  which  he  had  by 
some  means  obtained  information — with  ex- 
ceeding bitterness. 

This  last  part  of  the  chaplain's  communica- 
tion was  carefully  withheld  from  Mark ;  nor, 
indeed,  could  the  whole  letter  have  been  read 
to  him  in  any  case,  since  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner  was  throughout  it  taken  for  granted. 

Thus  at  the  Knoll,  where  peace  and  un- 
animity were  wont  to  reign,  matters  were 
now  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  state ;  and 
presently  an  incident  took  place  so  amazing 
and  unlooked  for  as  baffled  calculation,  and 
which  caused  even  those  who  had  taken  the 
most  sanguine  view  of  afiairs  to  despond,  if 
not  to  despair. 
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CHAPTEE  LI. 

GHOST   OR   Is'O   GHOST? 

Ox  a  certain  September  evening  Mark  Medway 
was  returning  home  later  than  his  wont  from 
one  of  his  sohtary  walks.  He  had  been  visit- 
ing a  favourite  haunt,  the  ruins  of  Trenarvon 
Castle,  where  we  first  met  him  with  his  two 
friends;  it  was  but  a  few  years  ago,  but 
change  has  been  busy  with  him  and  them. 

Frank  Meade  indeed,  save  as  respects  his 
health,  is  httle  altered,  nor  is  his  present 
position  in  hfe  different  from  what  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be ;  he  assists  his 
father  in  his  profession,  and  has  a  practice  on 
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his  own  account  that  is  increasing ;  while  as  to 
his  relations  with  Mark  they  would  be  as 
friendly  as  ever,  and  with  a  nearer  bond,  if 
Mark  himself  would  but  permit  it. 

But  Mark  is  another  man.  His  clear-cut 
attractive  face  has  grown  thin  aud  haggard  ; 
his  quiet  scholar-like  look  has  changed  to  one 
of  suspicion  and  unrest ;  there  is  something  in 
his  eyes  which  makes  Dr.  Meade  look  grave 
when  Mrs.  Med  way,  to  whom  he  still  speaks 
with  cheerfulness  and  hope,  is  not  at  hand.  He 
and  she  alone  know  how  Mark's  father  came 
by  his  end. 

And  Kit,  poor  Kit,  whose  light  laugh  used 
to  ring  through  yonder  copse,  and  his  smile 
enhance  the  sunshine,  where  are  his  gibes  and 
his  merriment  now  ?  It  is  of  Kit,  we  may  be 
sure,  that  Mark  is  thinking,  as  he  paces  sentry- 
ike   beneath  the  deserted   rampart.     Here  it 
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was  that  he  had  told  that  curious  incident  of 
his  boyhood,  how  in  jest  he  had  sold  himself 
to  the  foul  fiend,  and  here  had  reminded  Frank 
how  they  two  had  agreed  to  meet  together 
once  again  even  though  Death  should  have 
divided  them. 

The  moon  was  risincr  and  silverinor  the 
waste  of  waters  with  its  cold  gleam,  but  not  a 
ship  was  in  sight.  Mark  remembered  that  he 
had  been  told  in  the  town  that  day  that  a 
certain  vessel  bound  for  Eio,  which  had  lain  in 
the  harbour  for  some  days  at  the  quay  that 
fronted  the  Dovecote,  was  to  sail  with  the  tide 
that  night  ;  the  tide  was  due,  and  what  little 
wind  there  was  was  fair  for  the  ship ;  but  she 
still  delayed.  Mark  was  watching  for  her  with 
that  dreamy  interest  which  sometimes  arises 
respecting  some  extraneous  object,  when  the 
mind    is    otherwise   deeply    preoccupied;    or 
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perhaps  it  was  through  some  instinct  of 
association  with  Kit  himself,  who  had  been 
wont  to  take  dehght  in  such  occurrences.  Not 
only  had  all  human  affairs  had  their  attraction 
for  him,  but  everything  that  had  life  and 
motion.  And  now  by  a  malignant  and  unjust 
destiny,  reflected  Mark,  he  was  shut  out  from 
them  all ! 

There  are  times,  '  when  our  light  is  low,' 
wherein  '  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth '  grows 
suddenly  importunate,  and  the  spirit,  like  a 
caged  bird,  dashes  itself  in  despair  against  the 
unseen  but  adamantine  wall  that  surrounds  us 
all ;  and  such  a  time  had  come  on  Mark.  The 
question,  '  Can  such  things  be,  and  Heaven  be 
just?'  was  harassing  his  very  soul.  A  deep 
gig}i — which  is  all  that  ever  comes  of  it — at  last 
broke  from  his  heart,  and  with  a  gesture  with 
both  hands  (that  pitiful  sign  of  vain  ex]DOstula- 
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tion  with  Fate  whicli  is  made  only  by  the  mad 
and  the  miserable)  he  ran  down  tlirough  the 
copse  and  took  the  road  towards  home. 

In  a  few  hundred  yards  his  way  diverged 
from  the  main  road,  but  before  he  quitted  it, 
this  happened.  He  belield  a  figure  rapidly 
advancing  towards  bim  on  the  turf  by  the 
wayside,  and  apparently  bound  for  Mogadion. 
The  form  was  familiar  to  him,  but  its  face  was 
bowed  as  if  in  thought.  As  it  came  on  witli 
noiseless  tread,  a  sudden  chill  ran  through  his 
veins,  and  he  suddenly  cried  out  in  an  agony 
of  distress  and  terror,  '  Kit,  Kit ! ' 

The  figure  stopped,  and  looked  at  him 
intently.  Though  pale  and  thin,  with  hollow 
cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  that  shone  like  fire,  it 
was  indeed  Kit  himself. 

'  Merciful  Heaven ! '  cried  Mark,  clasping 
his  hands, '  it  is  he !  ' 
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He  would  have  embraced  him,  but  the  other 
motioned  him  back  with  a  quick  movement  of 
the  hand. 

'  Are  you  so  angry  with  me,  Kit? '  exclaimed 
Mark,  despairingly. 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

'  Have  you  escaped  ?  ' 

'  Yes — from  the  grave,'  was  the  solemn 
rejoinder.  '  Kemember  my  promise.  I  have 
kept  my  word.' 

Mark's  blood  was  frozen  with  terror;  yet 
his  exceeding  love  to  some  extent  conquered 
fear.  'Is  there  anything — oh,  Kit,  even 
yet ' 

'  You  can  do  nothing  for  me.' 

'  Too  late,  too  late,'  moaned  the  unhappy 
Mark. 

'I  am  forbidden  to  speak  of  any  such 
thing,'   continued  the  other ;   '  take   only   this 
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word  of  warning.  Beware  of  Frank  Meade ; 
let  him  never  be  Maud's  husband.     Farewell.' 

The  speaker  pointed  to  the  horizon,  and 
Mark's  eyes  mechanically  followed  the  direc- 
tion indicated.  When  he  looked  again  the 
figure  was  gone.  It  had  disappeared  in  an 
instant.  The  grass  on  which  it  had  stood 
bordered  the  copse,  and  it  was  just  possible 
that  it  had  plunged  into  its  depths  ;  but  if  so, 
it  was  with  the  quickness  and  silence  of  a  wood 
snake.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  save  the  misty 
road  and  the  moonlit  sea. 

There  is  one  argument  (among  many 
others)  which  has  always  convinced  me  that 
every  individual,  of  whose  character  I  have  the 
means  of  judging,  is  lying  when  he  tells  me 
that  he  has  seen  a  ghost,  namely,  the  very 
shght  impression  that  the  supposed  spectacle 
has  made  upon  him.     The  gulf  between  the 

82 
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living  and  the  dead  is  so  tremendous,  and  the 
desire,   or   at  least  the   curiosity,  to   have   it 
bridged  is  so  extreme,  that  if  that  engineering 
feat  had  been  ever  accompHshed,  the  spectator 
would  never  have  enough  to  say  about  it ;  or, 
if    unwilhng    or   forbidden    to   speak,   would 
never   cease   to    think   of    it.     Such    an    ex- 
perience, even  though  it  happened  to  the  most 
thoughtless  and  giddy-pated  of  men  (who  are 
our  chief  ghost-seers),  would  make  an  impres- 
sion which   no   time  could   erase,  and  which 
w^ould  stand  out  in  strong  relief  as  compared 
with  all  their  other  life- experiences  whatsoever. 
It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  by  those  who  have 
admitted  this  much,  that  if  a  man  should  be 
haunted,  i.e.  should  see  a  ghost  pretty  often, 
custom  would   make  a  commonplace  even  of 
that ;  and  as  a  parallel  instance  the  old  belief 
in  an  eternity  of  physical  torment  has  been 
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adduced.  It  was  found  possible,  they  say,  by 
persons  who  beheved  that  nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  whole  world,  including  their  own  personal 
acquaintances,  would  perish  in  eternal  fire,  to 
get  so  used  to  the  idea  as  to  eat,  sleep,  and 
enjoy  themselves  in  spite  of  it ;  but  in  such 
a  case  the  word  'behef  is  very  elastic,  and 
at  the  most  means  a  heartless  credulity.  The 
passive  acceptance  of  a  dogma,  however  revolt- 
ing to  reason  and  humanity,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  conviction  born  of  personal 
experience.  A  glance  at  the  Gehenna  which 
Calvin  believed  himself  to  beheve  in  would 
have  turned  even  his  stomach  for  ever ;  and  he 
who  once  saw  a  ghost — an  actual  denizen  of 
the  other  world — would  not,  like  those  who 
beheve,  or  pretend  to  beheve,  they  have  done 
so,  enter  it  into  his  commonplace  book 
among    other   '  remarkable    events,'   such    as 
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snow  in  May,  or  the  birth  of  a  calf  with  two 
heads. 

And  thus  it  happened  in  this  case.  Mark 
Medway,  being  firmly  convinced  that  his  friend 
had  left  the  Unseen  World  to  speak  with  him, 
did  not  treat  the  matter  as  a  visit  from  a 
person  of  distinction  to  be  boasted  of  to  his 
friends,  or  to  be  related,  in  moments  of  con- 
fidence, as  an  interesting  circumstance.  He 
went  home  in  a  state  of  awe  as  great  as  ever 
arose  from  human  experience,  and  with  a 
tendency,  while  obeying  the  injunctions  of  the 
dead  man,  to  keep  his  interview  with  him  a 
solemn  secret.  His  air  and  manner  on  reach- 
ing the  Knoll,  however,  were  so  strange  and 
distrait,  and  caused  his  mother  such  distress 
of  mind,  that  an  explanatiou  was  absolutely 
necessary.  What  he  had  to  say  only  increased 
her  agitation,  though  the  alarm  she  exhibited 
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was  by  no  means  due  to  the  cause  to  which  he 
assigned  it.  Ghosts  had  no  terrors  for  her  ; ' 
but  she  trembled  for  her  son's  reason.  She 
had  been  warned  not  to  oppose  his  convictions; 
but  one  argument,  as  powerful  as  it  was  simple, 
she  did  venture  to  advance. 

'  But,  my  dear  Mark,  Kit  is  not  dead.' 

Mark  shook  his  head.  'I  would,'  he 
sighed,  '  that  I  could  think  so.' 

'But  if  he  is  not,  my  dear  Mark,'  she 
persisted,  '  I  suppose  you  will  allow  that  you 
cannot  have  seen  his  ghost.' 

It  was  really  not  much  to  ask  in  the  way 
of  admission,  yet  it  aroused  Mark's  indignation. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  blasphemy  to 
conceive  of  that  mysterious  presence,  the 
recollection  of  which  stiU  shook  his  very  soul, 
as  being  still  in  the  flesh. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Medway 
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sent  for  both  her  counsellors,  and  they  brought 
the  strangest  news  with  them. 

Christopher  Garston  was  really  dead.  The 
Eector  had  received  a  letter  that  morning  from 
the  gaol  chaplain  announcing  the  prisoner's 
decease  some  days  ago.  'I  should  have 
written  before,'  he  said,  '  but  Miss  Garston 
especially  requested  me  not  to  do  so  till  after 
the  funeral.  The  attendance  of  any  of  his 
friends  would,  I  am  sure,  have  distressed  her 
exceedingly.  She  was,  of  course,  the  sole 
mourner,  and,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  cannot  myself  deplore  the  poor  fellow's  death. 
He  had  been  ailing  for  a  long  time,  growing 
weaker  and  thinner,  but  the  end  came  some- 
what unexpectedly ;  he  died  in  the  infirmary  in 
the  night,  and  almost  before  the  doctor  could 
be  summoned.  At  Miss  Garston*s  request  he 
was   laid   in   the   churchyard   at   Marston,   at 
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which  village  she  has  been  residing  for  these 
last  three  months.  She  left  her  lodgings 
immediately  after  the  ceremony,  but  whither 
she  has  gone  I  have  been  unable  to  discover. 
It  is  possible,  now  that  this  sad  page  in  her 
history  is  closed,  that  she  may  seek  her  old 
friends  and  yours.  Heaven  grant  it  may 
be  so ! ' 

'  This  is  indeed  terrible  news,'  gasped  Mrs. 
Medway.  '  Do  you  think  that  that  really 
happened  about  which  I  wrote  to  you?' 

'  That  Mark  saw  the  ghost  ?  '  exclaimed  the 
Eector.  '  Well,  upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Medway, 
you  are  a  most  disappointing  woman.  I  have 
always  held  you  up  as  a  pattern  of  common- 
sense.' 

'  But  how  do  you  explain  it  ?  ' 

'Very  easily.  Mark  heard  this  news,  by 
some  means,  before  we  did.     With  his  mind 
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greatly  excited  by  it  he  visits  an  old  haunt  of 
his  dead  friend,  and  imagines  he  sees  him.  It 
is  the  simplest  case  of  spectral  illusion.' 

'Biit,  as  I  wrote  to  you,  he  tells  me  that  the 
figure. spoke  to  him — warned  him  against  dear 
Frank's  engagement  with  Maud.' 

'  I  had  rather  not  say  what  I  think  about 
that,'  said  the  Doctor,  with  the  colour  in  his 
cheek. 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  the  Eector,  '  I  think . 
that  part  of  the  story  is  as  easy  of  explanation 
as  the  rest  of  it.  Your  son  has  Kit  in  his  mind 
— not  to  say  on  the  brain — and  thinks  he  saw 
him  ;  he  has  also  Kit's  objection  to  Frank's 
marriage  in  his  mind,  and  he  thinks  he  hears 
him.' 

'  That's  it,' assented  the  Doctor,  cheerfully. 
He  had  already  recovered  from  his  little  fit  of 
spleen,  and  acknowledged  to  himself  that  the 
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idea  which  had  momentarily  occurred  to  him, 
that  Mark  had  invented  Kit's  warning  against 
Frank  to  suit  his  own  views,  was  untenable. 
'  Of  course,'  he  continued,  '  this  afiair  will  make 
matters  worse  for  the  present;  your  son  will  be 
even  more  wrapped  up  in  his  dead  friend  than 
when  he  was  ahve,  but,  since  he  is  dead,  this 
glamour  cannot  last  for  ever.  I  believe  in  Dr. 
Time.' 

Scarcely  any  one  else  among  Mark's  friends 
had  the  same  behef  in  that  eminent  practi- 
tioner. Day  after  day  went  by  without 
weakening  in  the  least  Mark's  impression  of 
that  awful  interview  in  the  Castle  Eoad,  as  the 
highway  that  ran  beneath  the  old  ruin  was 
called,  and  what  the  apparition  had  said  to 
him  was  as  gospel  in  his  eyes.  He  seemed 
more  determined,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
oppose   his  sister's  union  with   Frank   Meade 
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than  ever.  The  Knoll  was  his  mother's  house, 
not  his  own,  so  Mark  could  not  close  its  doors 
against  him:  but  he  showed  plainly  enough 
that  the  young  man's  visits  were  distasteful  to 
him.  Frank  behaved  with  the  utmost  patience 
and  gentleness  ;  but  it  was  out  of  the  question 
that  he  could  make  himself  acceptable  to  Mark 
since  the  way  to  the  heart  of  his  old  friend  was 
barred.  Frank  pitied  him,  and  indeed  pitied 
Kit,  for  his  nature  was  not  such  a  one  as  can 
pursue  the  dead  with  even  righteous  indigna- 
tion ;  but  he  could  not  but  resent  the  effect  of 
his  jealousy  and  ill-will  towards  him  on  Mark. 
He  never  dwelt  on  Kit's  errors.  The  tomb 
was  his  asylum,  but  if  Kit  had  been  alive,  and 
a  free  man,  he  would  have  told  him  what  he 
thought  of  him  in  terms  which  would  have 
been  highly  actionable.  As  to  Trenna,  Frank 
was  as  desirous  as  Maud  herself  to  discover  the 
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place  of  her  concealment,  and,  if  possible,  to 
persuade  her  to  return  to  her  old  friends.  In 
addition  to  the  natural  compassion  he  felt  for 
her  lonely  condition,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
owed  her  reparation  for  the  wrong  he  had 
done  her  in  thought  of  old.  His  inquiries 
about  her  were  unceasing,  and  in  the  London 
newspapers  he  had  inserted  many  dexterously 
worded  advertisements,  the  joint  composition 
of  himself  and  Maud,  which,  while  appeal- 
ing to  no  eye  but  Trenna's,  could  not  have 
failed,  had  she  lighted  on  them,  to  attract  her 
attention. 

His  solicitude  on  Trenna's  account  was  no 
secret,  however,  in  Mogadion,  and  at  last  he 
got  news  of  her.  Exactly  a  month  after  the 
announcement  of  Kit's  death  had  been  received 
at  the  Knoll,  Abel  Deeds,  who  was  now  in 
service  with  a  local  banker  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  by  whom  he  was  highly  valued,  called 
at  the  Dovecote  one  night,  and  made  a  private 
and  confidential  statement  to  '  Mr.  Frank.' 

He  said  that  on  that  day  month  he  had 
been  sent  on  an  errand  which  had  detained 
him  late,  and  that  on  returning  home  he  had 
met,  on  the  moonlit  road,  a  young  sailor 
coming  towards  Mogadion.  The  stranger,  on 
catching  sight  of  him,  had  crossed  the  road  as 
if  to  avoid  him,  but  Abel's  pipe  had  gone  out, 
and  he  had  no  matches,  and  being,  like  most 
men  of  his  phlegmatic  temperament,  an  in- 
veterate smoker,  he  was  not  going  to  miss  this 
excellent  chance  of  remedying  his  calamity; 
for  what  sailor  does  not  smoke  tobacco  and 
carry  lights  ? 

He  therefore  hailed  the  young  man,  who, 
probably  not  understanding  what  he  wanted, 
answered,  '  Good  night,  my  man.'     The  words 
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were  inapposite  enough,  but  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  uttered  was  so  very  peculiar  that 
Abel  stopped  the  lad.  *         . 

'  I  asked  you,'  he  said,  '  if  you  had  a  hght 
about  you.  You  answer  me  more  like  a  girl 
than  a  boy.  One  would  think,'  he  added, 
referring  to  the  season  of  local  histrionics,  '  it 
was  mumming  time ' 

'  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  Abel  Deeds,'  inter- 
rupted the  other  with  a  quick  gasp  of  grati- 
tude. And  then,  to  Abel's  immense  amaze- 
ment and  alarm,  he  recognised  in  the  sailor  lad 
his  young  mistress  of  Grey  House. 

She  told  him  she  was  going  to  embark  that 
night  for  South  America,  in  order  to  evade 
certain  importunate  creditors,  and  that  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  disguise 
should  be  maintained,  of  which  her  unexpected 
meeting  with  him  had  compelled  the  disclosure. 
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It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  him,  by 
the  remembrance  of  her  former  kindnesses  to 
him,  to  assist  her  in  her  present  plight.  Abel 
Deeds,  though  not  of  the  gilded-armour-and 
embroidered-banner  style  of  chivalry,  was  the 
very  soul  of  it,  and,  moreover,  looked  upon  an 
importunate  creditor  very  much  as  a  mediaeval 
knight  might  have  done  upon  a  Saracen  de- 
fending his  native  soil.  He  not  only  willingly 
promised  to  keep  silence  on  the  adventure  of 
the  night,  but  insisted  on  turning  back  and 
seeing  Trenna  in  safety  to  her  destination, 
which  was  the  vessel  moored  just  opposite  the 
Doctor's  house. 

Four  weeks  had  been  the  period  she  had 
imposed  upon  the  faithful  Abel  as  the  limit  to 
his  silence,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  he  had 
been  greedily  impatient  for  the  hour  when  he 
was  at  hberty  to  tell  his  tale  to  '  Mr.  Frank.' 
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The  story  wa^  strange  enough,  albeit  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  what  struck  Frank  as  most 
noteworthy  was  the  date  of  the  occurrence. 
Abel  had  met  Trenna  on  the  same  evening 
on  which  Mark  had  had  his  fancied  interview 
with  her  brother.  The  question  which  now 
occurred  to  Frank's  mind  was,  had  that  inter- 
view been  '  fancy  '  ?  He  had  never  believed 
in  Kit's  ghost,  but  now  he  began  to  disbeheve 
in  his  having  been  in  a  position  to  be  a  ghost 
at  all.  If  he  was  not  dead.  Kit  had  escaped 
by  Trenna's  connivance,  and  what  was  more 
likely  than  that  the  brother  and  sister  should 
have  both  come  down,  though  separately,  in 
order  to  avoid  suspicion,  to  a  small  and  out-of- 
the-way  port  like  Mogadion  in  order  to  leave 
the  countr}^  ?  That  there  was  the  most  urgent 
necessity  for  secrecy  was  evident  from  the  fact 
of  Trenna's   disguise.      However    desirous   of 
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avoiding  recognition  from  her  old  friends,  she 
would  never  have  put  on  male  attire  for  any 
such  purpose.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
she  had  wished  to  go  abroad  upon  her  own 
account,  she  would  scarcely  have  selected 
Mogadion  as  the  place  of  departure.  Again,  it 
would  have  been  curious  that  she  should  have 
selected  Eio,  where  she  had  no  belongings  nor 
any  known  attraction,  for  her  future  home  ; 
whereas,  if  Kit  had  accompanied  her,  it  was 
explicable  enough,  since,  once  in  South 
America,  the  convict  would  be  safe.  How 
they  had  known  of  the  ship's  being  in  the 
harbour,  how  they  had  made  arrangements  for 
their  passage,  or  where  they  had  procured  the 
necessary  funds,  remained,  of  course,  and 
might  ever  remain,  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
But  Trenna's  devotion  and  Kit's  cleverness 
would  account  for  a  good  deal. 
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What  was  the  chief  puzzle,  however,  was 
how  the  authorities  at  Dartmoor  had  been 
deceived,  if  they  had  been  deceived,  as  to  Kit's 
decease ;  and  this  point,  at  all  events,  Frank 
Meade  was  resolved  to  unravel.  The  more  he 
thought  of  the  whole  matter,  the  more  he  was 
convinced  that  Kit  was  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and,  not  being  dead,  it  was  natural  that 
he  sometimes  thought  of  him  with  exceeding 
bitterness.  On  one  occasion  he  even  said  to 
himself,  in  reference  to  that  confession  of  Kit's 
under  the  Castle  rocks,  '  He  has  not  yet  come 
to  the  end  of  his  tether.  The  foul  fiend  was 
not  to  have  him  ])er  agreement  for  the  next 
year  or  so.' 

He  was  immensely  interested  in  the  whole 
question  for  its  own  sake,  but  his  main  and 
ulterior  object  was  of  course  to  open  Mark's 
eyes.     If  he  could  prove  Kit  to  be  alive,  that 
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'  warning  from  the  dead '  would  not  only  lose 
its  efficacy,  but  must  needs  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  imposture,  and,  if  Mark  could 
be  convinced  that  Kit  had  deceived  him,  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  influence  over  him  would 
topple  to  its  fall. 

For  the  present,  however,  Frank  enjoined 
silence  upon  Abel  Deeds,  and  kept  the  entire 
matter  locked  up  in  his  own  heart.  If  once  he 
gave  expression  to  his  suspicions  they  would 
fly  far  and  wide,  he  knew,  like  thistle-down, 
and  it  was  essential  that  Mark  should  hear 
nothing  of  them  till  they  should  take  the 
shape  of  conviction.  One  person,  indeed,  Mr. 
Penryn,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the 
gaol  chaplain,  Frank  was  compelled  to  take 
into  his  confidence,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
his  revelation,  even  to  the  Eector,  should  be 
delayed  a  little  for  a  certain  reason. 
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CHAPTER  UI. 

MRS.   MORTON. 

Among  the  patients  that  Mr.  Frank  Meade, 
F.E.C.S.,  had  of  his  own,  chanced  to  be  one 
Mrs.  Morton,  whose  husband  had  taken  a 
house  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mogadion,  though  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles  from  it.  This  lady  was  a  very  pretty 
and  interesting  bride,  and  it  was  a  great 
annoyance  to  Mr.  Morton,  who  knew  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  place  he  had  fixed 
upon  without  consulting  her,  and  as  '  a  surprise  ' 
for  their  honeymoon,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
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charming  walks  and  drives,  should  have  been 
a  comparative  failure  from  her  inability  to 
enjoy  them.  She  had  sprained  her  ankle  on 
the  first  day  of  her  arrival,  and  had  never  left 
the  house.  The  case  was  curious,  for  though 
she  professed  herself  to  be  in  some  pain,  and 
quite  unable  to  move,  there  were  no  external 
symptoms  of  any  mischief  Mr.  Morton,  who 
was  much  her  senior,  and  passionately  devoted 
to  her,  was  greatly  concerned  about  this  ailment ; 
and  Frank  had  promised  him,  though  the  patient 
expressed  herself  so  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
that  if  the  matter  was  not  set  right  by  a 
certain  date  he  would  call  in  another  opinion, 
and  in  the  meantime  would  pay  the  patient  a 
daily  visit.  A  sprained  ankle  is  a  small  thing 
— and  Mrs.  Morton's  ankle  was  a  very  small 
thing — but  there  were  circumstances  in  the 
case  which,    independent   of    the   youth   and 
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beauty  of  the  sufferer,  and  even  of  her  confid- 
ence in  his  professional  skill,  made  it  a  very 
interesting  one  to  her  medical  adviser.  Upon 
his  first  being  called  in  to  Mrs.  Morton  he  was 
struck  by  a  very  extraordinary  resemblance 
she  bore  to  the  Httle  girl  whose  hfe,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  save  in 
the  London  hospital,  and  to  whom,  in  fact,  he 
had  sacrificed  his  health.  The  child  in  ques- 
tion, however,  being  of  humble  rank,  and  very 
unlikely  to  be  connected  with  a  lady  of  his 
new  patient's  social  position,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  dismiss  the  matter  from  his 
mind  as  being  a  mere  coincidence.  Neverthe- 
less, the  more  he  saw  of  Mrs.  Morton  the  more 
the  resemblance  grew  upon  him,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  they  happened  to  be  alone 
together,  he  ventured  to  allude  to  the  subject. 
'  I  once  had  a  little  patient  at  my  hospital  in 
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London/  he  said,  '  of  whom  you   remind  me 
exceedingly.' 

'  What ! '  she  cried,  '  is  it  possible  that  you 
are  the  Mr.  Meade  who  attended  "httle  Ahce"? 
(So  she  had  been  called  in  the  ward,  where 
she  was  a  great  favourite,  and  by  that  name 
mentioned  in  the  papers,  for  the  case  had  been 
quite  a  cause  celebre  in  the  medical  world.) 

'  It  was  I  who  attended  her,'  he  answered 
modestly,  '  though  as  it  turned  out,  poor  child, 
to  very  little  purpose.' 

'  But  with  consequences  to  yourself,  as  I 
understood,'  she  put  in,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
*  of  a  very  serious  kind.' 

'Oh,  I  am  getting  better  of  all  that,'  he 
answered,  smiling. 

But   she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.     The 
colour   had  fled  from  her  face,  and  she  ha 
become  extremely  agitated. 
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'  Mr.  Meade,'  she  said,  '  that  was  my  sister  ! 
You  may  well  look  astonished.  It  strikes 
you,  no  doubt,  as  strange  that  any  relation 
of  mine  should  have  been  so  poor  and  so 
neglected.' 

Here  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes ;  and  it 
was  with  eager  haste  that  the  young  doctor 
began  to  utter  some  commonplaces  about  an 
hospital  being  the  very  best  place,  whether  for 
rich  or  poor,  for  a  patient  to  receive  care  and 
attention. 

She  waved  her  hand  impatiently  as  if  to 
dismiss  such  arguments.  '  I  was  poor  myself 
at  that  time,'  she  said.  'Up  to  the  day  my 
good  husband  married  me  I  was  quite  a  poor 
girl.     I  am  not  ashamed  of  that! 

She  hesitated.  The  young  doctor's  face  was 
an  expressive  one,  though  he  had  learnt  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  to  school  it.     She 
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read  in  it   the  deduction  he  had  drawn,  and 
the  colour  flew  to  her  cheeks. 

'  And  whatever  I  may  have  been,'  she 
added  with  vehemence,  '  I  have  no  secrets  from 
my  husband.' 

'Indeed,  madam,'  said  Frank,  earnestly, 
'  I  have  never  supposed  it.' 

'  No ;  you  do  good  to  your  fellow -creatures  ; 
you  are  not  a  man  who  presupposes  evil  of 
all  womankind,'  she  continued  rapidly ;  '  and 
you  are  a  gentleman,  I  am  sure.  Though  my 
husband  knows  my  former  humble  position, 
and  everything  connected  with  it,  I  have — 
being  a  woman,'  here  she  smiled  like  an  angel, 
'  some  foohsh  pride.  I  do  not  wish  others  to 
know  my  past.' 

'  No  human  being  will  hear  one  word  of 
it  through  me,  madam.' 

'  I  do  not  fear  it.     If  I  did,  I  should  still 
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not  regret  haviag  made  you  the  confession.     I 
owed  it  to  you  for  my  dead  sister's  sake.' 

The  young  doctor  made  haste  to  dismiss 
the  subject.  There  was  no  further  allusion  to 
it  on  either  side,  but  from  henceforth  he  took 
a  great  interest  in  his  patient,  while  she,  on  her 
part,  seemed  to  reciprocate  it,  since  she  talked 
to  him  unreservedly  upon  his  own  position  and 
prospects,  and  even  drew  from  him,  with 
womanly  touch,  how  matters  stood  with  him 
in  connection  with  Maud,  and  friends  at  the 
Knoll.  This  last  information  made  her  look 
so  unaccountably  grave  that,  if  Frank  had 
been  ever  so  little  of  a  coxcomb,  he  might 
have  flattered  himself  that  she  was  jealous  of 
his  intended.  But  the  attachment  between  the 
young  doctor  and  his  patient,  though  it  was 
very  genuine,  was  quite  Platonic.  What  was 
curious,  and  exhibited  a  power  of  the  emotions 
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over  the  muscles  not  generally  admitted,  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Morton  understood  that  Frank 
wanted  to  get  away  to  Dartmoor  (for  he 
actually  made  her  the  repository  of  that  dead 
secret),  her  ankle  began  to  grow  stronger, 
and  he  found  himself  able  to  undertake  the 
expedition  at  an  earlier  date  than  he  had 
fixed  for  it. 

His  first  step  was  to  reveal  what  Abel 
Deeds  had  told  him  to  the  Eector,  who  at 
once  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  was 
something  amiss  in  that  story  of  Kit's  death 
and  burial.  '  My  opinion  of  Christopher  Gar- 
ston,  as  you  know,  Frank,  was  never  a  good 
one.  With  all  his  cleverness  and  good  looks, 
that  man  was  morally  a  "  Clafhorer." ' 

'  That  sounds  very  bad,'  said  Frank,  who 
was  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  understand- 
ing the  old  Cornish  tongue. 
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'  "  Claf  horer  "  means  "  leper,  "  explained 
the  Eector  ;  '  that  young  man  was  a  very  bad 
lot,  and  I  shall  not  be  surpiised  at  anything 
that  comes  out  against  him.' 

Instead  of  going  his  usual  round  among  his 
patients,  Frank  started  the  next  morning  with 
Mr.  Penryn  for  the  convict  prison. 

'  In  no  habitable  part  of  Great  Britain,' 
writes  one  who  had  good  reason  for  his  state- 
ment, havhag  himself  '  worked  out  his  time " 
there,  '  is  the  severity  of  winter  felt  more  than 
at  Dartmoor.  Eain  is  thought  nothing  of,  as  it 
mostly  rains  or  drizzles,  but  the  thick  fogs  soak 
through  everything.'  Though  the  winter  had 
not  set  in  when  Frank  and  the  Eector  visited 
the  place,  the  fogs  had.  They  had  a  weird 
and  desolate  drive  from  the  railway  station 
over  the  moor,  where  the  mist  lay  so  thick 
that  they  came  upon  the  picket  of  the  civil 
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guard,  armed  with  rifle  and  bayonet,  who  form 
a  cordon  round  the  gaol,  before  the  gloomy 
pile  itself  loomed  up  before  them.  'What 
a  place,'  was  the  secret  thought  of  both  of 
them,  'for  a  man  of  Christopher  Garston's 
temperament  to  have  been  immured,  and 
what  desperate  plan  would  he  not  have  been 
capable  of  adopting  to  escape  from  it  ? ' 

The  gaol  chaplain  received  them  with 
cordiality,  and  showed  them  over  the  dread 
domain.  They  saw  the  cell  in  which  Kit  had 
been  confined,  with  its  narrow  window  of 
rough  glass,  through  which  but  a  strip  of  dull 
sky  was  visible ;  its  rude  flat  table,  its  narrow 
shelf  and  dreary  fittings — a  melancholy  cage, 
indeed,  for  such  a  song-bird.  Then  they  were 
introduced  to  the  infirmary,  where  he  had 
occupied  a  double-bedded  room.  His  com- 
panion  had   been   a   brother   of    one   of   the 
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warders,  himself  employed  in  the  prison,  but 
admitted  as  a  patient  by  favour,  who  had 
died  within  a  day  or  two  of  Kit  himself.  The 
warder  had  since  left  the  prison,  and  there  was 
none  to  speak  with  much  personal  knowledge 
of  Kit's  last  hours.  The  chaplain  had  not  been 
called  in  to  him,  as  he  had  died  suddenly  in 
the  night,  and  the  doctor  who  had  attended 
him  was  a  stranger,  who  had  acted  as  the 
locum  tenens  oi  the  ordinary  surgeon,  who  had 
been  away  upon  his  holiday. 

This  information  all  tended  to  confirm  the 
visitors'  suspicions,  which,  when  they  had  heard 
all  he  had  to  say,  they  communicated  to  their 
host,  the  chaplain.  That  gentleman,  though 
by  no  means  staggered  by  their  story — he  was 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  such  amazing  revela- 
tions from  the  members  of  his  tainted  flock 
that  a  mild  surprise  was  the  most  of  which  his 
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nature  was  now  capable — thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  lay  before  the  Governor,  to 
whom  they  were  in  consequence  introduced. 
He  listened  to  their  narrative  with  great  polite- 
ness, but  with  a  somewhat  amused  expression 
of  countenance.  There  were  not  many  subjects 
open  to  humorous  treatment  at  Dartmoor,  but 
any  notion  that  '  our  system '  could  be  in  fault, 
or  that  the  authorities  could  be  deceived,  was 
always  a  good  joke. 

Prisoners  sometimes  expired,  he  allowed,  at 
Dartmoor  before  their  sentences  did,  but  none 
ever  left  the  place  alive  before  the  proper 
time.  Such  an  incident  was  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, common-sense,  and  even  possibility. 
However,  since  the  '  system '  had  been  im- 
pugned, it  was  necessary  to  establish  its 
infallibility.  His  position  invested  him  with 
special  powers  ;  he  could  have  a  convict's  body 
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exhumed  without  apphcation  to  the  Home 
Secretary.  If  the  remains  of  18,422  (the 
number  which  had  sufficed  poor  Kit  for  name 
while  an  inmate  of  the  prison)  should  be  found 
where  they  were  supposed  to  be,  and  identified, 
he  concluded  that  Mr.  Penryn  and  his  young 
friend  would  acknowledge  their  suspicions  to 
be  unfounded ;  but  to  that  end  they  must 
accept  his  hospitality  for  the  night. 

To  this,  of  course,  they  consented  ;  and  the 
next  morning,  accompanied  by  certain  officials, 
all  repaired  to  the  little  churchyard.  A  small 
headstone,  ordered  by  Trenna,  was  being  pre- 
pared by  the  village  stone-mason  for  her 
brother's  grave,  but  at  present  it  lay  bare  and 
naked  enough,  without  even  the  tiu-f  upon  it. 
It  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to  dig 
down  through  the  soft  earth  to  the  deal  coffin, 
to  open  which  as  little  time  sufficed.     Its  con- 
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tents,  instead  of  '  the  house  not  built  with 
hands  '  which  ought  to  have  been  found  there, 
were  the  materials  for  an  actual  dwelling- 
house — bricks  and  plaster.  The  general 
amazement  was  pretty  considerable,  but  that 
of  the  Governor  bordered  on  the  sublime. 

'  Why,  goodness  gracious  ! '  he  exclaimed. 
'  Our  whole  system  has  broken  down !  ' 

And  so  it  had.  On  a  searching  inquiry, 
the  facts  of  Kit's  escape — which  it  is  fair  (to 
the  system)  to  add  had  been  greatly  aided  by 
circumstances — were  as  follows  :  The  warder 
of  the  infirmary  had  been  bribed.  When  his 
brother  died  he  had  called  in  the  locum  tenens 
of  the  prison  surgeon,  who  knew  none  of  its 
inmates,  and  to  whom  the  deceased  was  de- 
scribed as  Christopher  Garston,  in  whose  name 
the  certificate  of  death  was  duly  made  out. 
For  the  interment,  a  coffin  and  certain  brickbats 
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were  at  once  provided,  but  the  body  was  re- 
tained to  play  another  part.  The  regular 
prison  surgeon,  who  was  to  return  next  day 
to  his  duties,  of  course  made  no  difficulty  in 
giving  a  certificate  of  death  in  the  name  of 
the  warder's  brother  ;  while  No.  18,422  was 
already  struck  off  the  prison  roll. 

Though  not  easy,  it  therefore  became  not 
impossible  to  smuggle  Kit  out  of  the  gaol ; 
and,  without  doubt,  this  had  been  effected. 
Where  the  money  had  come  from  to  accomplish 
all  these  objects  no  one  knew  ;  but  that  money 
had  done  it,  aided  by  assistance  from  without, 
was  certain.  It  is  possible  that  the  Cook's 
Creek  Mine,  though  it  did  not  turn  out  satis- 
factorily to  the  shareholders,  had  been  worked 
to  a  profit  by  its  enterprising  originator ;  or 
perhaps  some  dealer  in  the  precious  metals, 
less  fortunate  than  Mr.  Flesker  (who  did  get 
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back  his  diamond),  had  contributed  to  Kit's 
private  stores.  The  Eio  ship  had  been  an 
ordinary  trader,  the  captain  of  which  had  been 
induced  by  certain  golden  arguments  to  take 
two  brothers  as  passengers  in  heu  of  part  of 
his  freight. 

All  this  was  in  time  made  as  clear  as  day- 
light to  every  one  but  the  person  whom  it  was 
most  important  to  convince.  The  belief  of  a 
lifetime  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  a  fact  or  two, 
adduced,  also,  by  persons  who  had  a  personal 
interest  in  their  acceptance.  Does  a  mother 
believe  in  her  darling's  guilt  because  the  world 
does  so,  or  a  miserable  minority  of  it — say 
twelve — have  happened  to  convict  him  .^  And 
Mark's  love  for  Kit,  if  not  equal  to  that  of  a 
mother  for  her  offspring,  surpassed  that  of 
brother  for  brother.  The  sense,  too,  of  loving 
service  done,  always  strong  in  grateful  hearts. 
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no  doutt  helped  to  close  his  ears  against  the 
voice  of  reason.  Lastly,  he  clung  to  the  belief 
that  Kit's  affection  for  him  had,  in  truth,  sur- 
vived death  itself;  and  that,  no  matter  what 
story  might  be  devised  to  take  from  him  that 
comfort,  he  had,  indeed,  beheld  his  old  friend 
in  the  spirit,  and  listened  to  his  voice  from 
beyond  the  grave. 

Mr.  Penryn,  indeed,  took  another  view  of 
the  position.  If,  he  said,  we  find  so  many 
persons  who  pretend  to  believe  that  they  have 
seen  a  ghost,  still  sticking  to  their  stor}^,  in  the 
teeth  both  of  arguments  and  ridicule,  how 
much  more  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  man 
who  really  believed  he  had  seen  one  should 
refuse  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  ? 

But  the  Eector  had  no  matrimonial  inten- 
tions to  which  Mark's  scepticism  presented  the 
only  obstacle,  and  could  therefore  afford  to  be 
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pliilosophic ;  while  Mr.  Frank  Meade  could 
not.  That  his  marriage  would  take  place, 
notwithstanding  Mark's  continued  opposition, 
was  probable  enough  ;  but,  in  that  case,  it 
would  be  a  very  different  affair  from  what  both 
Maud  and  himself  had  pictured.  As  matters 
stood,  its  accomplishment  bade  fair  to  break 
up  the  little  household  at  the  Knoll  alto- 
gether. 

The  circumstances,  so  every  way  painful 
jind  peculiar,  were,  of  course,  kept  to  them- 
es elves  as  much  as  possible ;  but  Mrs.  Morton 
%vas  one  of  the  few  persons  to  whom  Frank 
unreservedly  confided  them.  It  is  difficult  for 
a  man  to  decline  the  proffered  sympathy  of  a 
pretty  and  interesting  young  woman  in  any 
case,  but  the  tie  of  her  dead  sister  bound  her 
and  Frank  together  far  closer  than  any  new- 
made  friendship  could  have  done.     Moreover, 
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the  period  of  Mrs.  Morton's  sojourn  in  the 
neio'hbourhood  of  Moo^adion  was  coming  to  an 
end,  and  the  sense  of  parting,  perhaps,  drew 
her  nearer  to  him.  She  was  no  longer*  his 
patient,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  recovery 
of  her  health  did  not  result  in  those  walks 
abroad  to  which  her  husband  looked  forward  ; 
but  on  the  day  before  her  departure  he  came 
to  pay  her  a  farewell  visit. 

This  proved  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  very 
strange  communication,  and  also  of  a  revolution 
of  a  surprising  nature  in  his  own  affairs. 

'  Mr.  Meade,'  she  said,  '  if  this  were  not  the 
last  time  we  were  to  meet — in  all  probability 
for  ever — perhaps  I  should  hesitate  to  do  w^iat 
I  am  about  to  do,  even  for  your  sake.  It  will 
cost  me  something,  but  it  will  cost  me  less 
than  if  you  knew  what  it  cost  me.  Therefore, 
I  must  beg  of  you — no  matter  what  surprise 
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you  may  feel  at  what  I  have  to  say  to  you — 
that  you  will  ask  me  no  questions.' 

Frank's  surprise  was  certainly  very  con- 
siderable, but  he  bowed  respectful  acqui- 
escence. 

'  Here  is  a  letter,'  she  went  on,  '  which, 
without  saying  one  more  word  than  is  necessary 
to  account  for  your  possession  of  it,  I  authorise 
you  to  give  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed.' 

He  took  the  letter,  which,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, he  saw  was  addressed  to  Mark  Medway. 

'But,  my  dear  madam,'  he  remonstrated, 
'  if  this,  as  I  venture  to  conclude,  has  any 
reference  to  myself  or  my  own  affairs,  I  must 
needs  say  that  in  Mark's  present  state  of 
mind ' 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  stop  him.  '  You 
are  about  to  say,  no  doubt,  that  any  interposi- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  a  stranger  on  your  behalf 
cannot  possibly  affect  ]\Ir.  Medway  except  for 
ill.  You  are  mistaken  there ;  it  will  affect  him 
and  your  own  interests  vqtj  much,  and  for 
good.  It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  state  ' 
— here  her  voice  faltered,  and  the  tears  came 
suddenly  into  her  eyes — '  that  I  am  not 
altogether  a  stranger  to  your  friend.  To  ask 
more  of  me  in  the  way  of  explanation  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  promise  you  have  tacitly 
given  me.' 

'  Then  I  will  say  no  more,  madam,  but  will 
gratefully  do  your  bidding,'  said  Frank,  gently. 
'  Even  if  nothing  should  come  of  it,  I  shall 
never  forget  your  generous  intention.' 

'  And  while  the  memory  of  my  little  sister 
abides  with  me,  Mr.  Meade,  I  shall  never  forget 
you  and  what  you  did  for  her.  It  is  curious,' 
she  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  '  but  though  you 
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will  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  you  will  never  know 
what  I  have  done  for  you.' 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Frank  had 
taken  his  leave  and  turned  his  horse's  head 
(well  did  that  steed  know  his  road  by  this  time) 
to  the  Knoll.  Upon  the  way,  as  it  happened, 
he  met  Mark,  taking  one  of  his  solitary  walks. 
He  would,  perhaps,  have  passed  the  other  with- 
out speaking  to  him — so  far  had  the  gulf 
widened  between  them — had  not  Frank 
stopped  him  to  give  him  Mrs.  Morton's  letter. 

Mark  looked  at  the  superscription,  started, 
turned  very  red,  and  then  asked  shortly,  '  Who 
gave  you  this  ?  ' 

'  The  writer,'  answered  Frank,  quietly. 
Instinct,  or  perhaps  mere  curiosity,  prompted 
him  to  check  his  horse,  and  remain  where  he 
was.  It  was  possible,  moreover,  that  some 
answer    might   be   intrusted    to   him.      Mark 
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became  at  once  too  intensely  absorbed  in  the 
contents  of  the  letter  to  know  whether  the 
other  had  gone  on  or  still  stood  there.  '  Dear 
Mr.  Medway,'  it  ran,  '  I  httle  thought  that  I 
should  ever  give  you  the  pain  of  once  more 
receiving  any  communication  from  my  hand. 
It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  that  I  address  you,  but 
for  yom-s ;  to  save  you  from  the  persistence  in 
a  great  wrong  to  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
of  men,  and  to  open  your  eyes,  since  no  one 

else  can  do  it,  as  regards '  (here  there  was 

an  erasure  ;  was  it  possible  she  had  written 
'the  worst,'  and  that  some  tender  remembrance 
of  the  past  had  caused  her  to  blot  it  out  ?) 
'  as  regards  another  man.  In  your  last  letter 
to  me,  full  of  unmerited  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance towards  myself,  you  expressed  yourself 
with  the  utmost  bitterness  and  indignation 
against  a  certain  person,  but  for  whom,  as  you 
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imagined,  I  might  have  been  worthy  of  your 
love.  Against  that  person  (think  of  what  it 
costs  me  to  write  all  this,  and  then  judge 
whether  aught  of  it  can  be  less  than  truth 
itself?),  against  that  person  I  may  have  wrongs 
to  urge,  but  not  the  wrong  you  imputed  to 
him.  Instead  of  his  name  put  that  of 
Christopher  Garston,  and  the  indignation  you 
have  expressed  will  be  just.  My  lot  is  a 
happy  one,  blessed  beyond  all  hope  or  merit, 
as  the  bearer  of  this  note  will  tell  you  ;  but  it 
is  no  thanks  to  Christopher  Garston,  by  whom 
my  young  life  was  cankered  in  the  bud,  that  I 
am  not  a  sinner  and  a  castaway.  If  I  ever 
read  your  heart  aright  I  am  sure  of  these  two 
things — first,  that  after  reading  this,  written,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  with  my  life's  blood,  you  will 
destroy  it ;  secondly,  that  you  will  take  to  your 
heart  the  man  who  gives  it  you,  and  keep  him 
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there  to  fill  the  place  from  which  these  words 
of  mine  will  have  cast  out  an  unworthy  tenant. 
I  am  giving  you  terrible  pain,  I  know,  for  I 
can  feel  for  you.  There  was  a  time,  Heaven 
knows,  when  Christopher  Garston  was  all  in  all 
to  me.' 

There  was  nothing  more — not  even  a 
signature. 

Mark  looked  up  with  a  sigh  that  seemed  to 
come  from  his  very  soul,  and  saw  Frank  stand- 
ing near,  his  bridle  under  his  arm,  and  his  horse 
cropping  the  grass. 

'  Who  is  she  ?  ' 

The  words  were  simple  enough,  but  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered  conveyed 
another  meaning.  Frank  understood  at  once 
that  what  the  other  meant  was,  '  Who  is  she 
now  ?  ' 

When  he  had  told  him  all  he  knew  of  her, 
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Mark  asked,  with  the  red  in  his  cheek,  whether 
she  had  been  long  in  her  present  place  of 
residence. 

'  Three  months.  She  has  had  a  sprained 
ankle,  which  confined  her  to  the  house,'  he 
answered,  replying  to  the  other's  thought, 
'  Why  have  I  not  seen  her  ?  ' 

The  explanation  of  poor  Mrs.  Morton's 
complaint  was  now  plain  enough.  She  had 
had  her  reasons  for  keeping  within  doors. 
'  She  leaves  this  neighbourhood  to-morrow,' 
continued  Frank,  significantly. 

Mark  sighed  again,  but  this  time  there  was 
rehef,  as  well  as  regret,  in  it. 

'  Better  so,'  he  murmured.  Then  he  held 
out  his  hand.  'Frank,  I  have  been  very 
wrong.' 

'  Say   wronged,  Mark,'   was   the   grave  re- 
joinder. 
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'  Hush,  hush  ;  you  will  forgive  me,  I  know, 
but  do  not  let  your  generosity  stop  there.  I 
thought  hirn  dead.  He  is  dead  to  me  now ; 
let  him  be  dead  to  you,  and,  being  so,  speak  no 
ill  of  him.' 

'  I  never  will,  Mark.     Let  us  forget  him.' 
'Forget  him?     That  I  can  never  do.     Poor 
Kit :  poor  Kit.' 

And  for  the  first  time  in  his  Hfe  Frank 
beheld  his  friend  in  tears. 

And  both  men  kept  their  words.  From 
that  day  Christopher  Garston  was  but  a 
memory. 

It  was  understood  at  the  Knoll  that  there 
were  no  questions  to  be  asked  concerning  Mark's 
change  of  opinion.  The  ladies  were  too  glad 
to  find  that  it  had  changed  to  be  curious  as  to  the 
means  w^hereby  the  alteration  had  been  brought 
about.     Scarcely  Frank  himself  was  more  im- 
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patient  for  his  marriage-day  than  Mark  now 
became  to  witness  it.  It  seemed  that  he  could 
never  do  enough  in  the  way  of  friendship  and 
brotherly  love  to  make  up  for  his  recent 
antagonism. 

In  time — though  it  took  a  long  time — Mark 
resumed  his  old  ways  and  work ;  and  it  is 
thought  not  impossible  that  by  the  time  he  is  a 
great-uncle  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  publish 
the  first  volume  of  his  county  history.  The 
parallel  there  ceases,  for  the  work  being  in 
quarto,  the  phrase  '  Welcome,  little  stranger,' 
would  be  not  altogether  appropriate  to  its 
appearance.  From  this  dehcate  allusion  it  will 
have  been  manifest  that  Frank  and  Maud  were 
duly  united.  How  their  wedding-day,  though 
long  fixed,  should  have  been  known  so  far 
away  they  could  never  discover ;  it  was  only 
one  more  mystery  added  to  many  in  connection 
with  the  persons  concerned ;  but  on  that  very 
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morning  the  last  missive  Maud  Medway 
received  in  her  maiden  name  was  a  telegram 
from  Valparaiso. 

'  x\ll  happiness  attend  you  both.  We  are 
as  you  would  wish  us  to  be.  Farewell. 
Trexjsa.' 

From  whicli  it  was  gathered  (I  trust 
rightly)  that  in  another  clime,  and  under  other 
circumstances,  Kit  is  leading  a  new  life,  and 
doing  well. 
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bloom.  The  legends  which  form  the  burden  of  its  verse  will  delight  the  scholar  and 
archaologist  and  all  students  ef  song  and  folk-lore ;  while  the  copious  floral  mean- 
ings, completer  than  in  any  other  "  language  of  flowers  "  yet  available,  will  render  it 
the  constant  companion  and  most  treasured  gift  of  a  much  more  numerous  section  of 
the  community — the  whole  world  of  Siveethearts  of  the  English-speaking  nations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron  ; 

or,  Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated  into  English,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait, 
and  Stothard's  beautiful  Copperplates. 

Bowers'  (G.)  Hunting  Sketches : 

Canters  in  Crampshire.  By  G.  Bowers.  I.  Gallops  from  Gorse- 
borough.  II.  Scrambles  with  Scratch  Packs.  III.  Studies  with  Stag 
Hounds.    Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  21s. 

Leaves  from  a  Hunting  Journal.  By  G.  Bowers.  Coloured  ia 
facsimile  of  the  originals.    Oblong  4to,  half-bound,  21s. 

■         Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations, .7s.  6d.        \ 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities, 

chiefly  Illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstitions.     With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by: 

More  Worlds  than  One :  The  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the 

Hope  of  the  Christian.    By  Sir  David  Brewster.    With  Plates.     Post 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science  :  Lives  of  Galileo,  Tycho  Brake,  and 

Kepler.      By  Sir  David  Brewster.    With  Portraits.     Post  8vo,  cloth. 

extra,  4s.  6d. 

THE  STOTHARD  BUNYAN.—Crovm  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  75.  6d.    ~ 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17  beautiful  Steel  Plates  by  Stot- 
HARD,  engraved  by  Goodall  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
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Bret  Harte,  Works  by: 

Bret  Harte's  Collected  Works.     Arranged  and   Revised  by  the 
Author.     Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Vol.     I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dr.\matic  Works.    With  Steel  Plate 

Portrait,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Author. 
Vol.    II.  Earlier  Papers -Llxk  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches 
f  — Bohemian  Papers — Spanish  and  American  Legends. 

Vol.  Ill,  Tales  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 
Vol.    V.   Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in  Prose  and  Poetrj'.  With 
Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Gabriel  Conroy  :  A  Novel.     By  Bret  Harte.    Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  25, 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  and  other  Stories.      By  Bret  Harte, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  ^d. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    By  Bret  Harte.    Fcap.  8vo, 

picture  cover,  is. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
The  Luck   of  Roaring  Camp,  and   other  Sketches.      By   Bret 

Harte.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Harte.    Fcap.  Svo,  picture 

cover,  IS.  ;  cloth  extra,  zs.  6d. 
FUp.     By  Bret  Harte,     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;   cloth 

limp,  25,  6d. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works  : 

Ballads    of    Life,    Love,    and       St.  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives  : 

Humour.    With   a   Frontispiece   by  A  Tale  of  Salt  Lake  City.    With  a 

Arthur  Hughes.    Crown  Svo,  cloth    1       Frontispiece  by  A.   B.  Houghton. 
extra,  6s.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Bu-    ,  White  Rose  and  Red 

chana-n.  With  Frontispiece  byTHOS. 
Dalziel.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Book  of  Orm. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  65. 
Idyls  and    Legends  of  Inver- 

bum.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

***  See  also  Novels,  pp.  19  and  21. 


A  Love   Story.      Crown   Svo,   cloth 
extra,  6s. 

The  Hebrid  Isles  :  Wanderings 
in  the  Land  of  Lome  and  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  With  Frontispiece  by  W. 
Small.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

A  New  Edition,  Complete,  corrected  and  enriched  by  Translations  of 
the  Classical  Extracts,    ' 
*^*  Also  an  Abridgment  in  "  The  May/air  Library,"   under   the  title 
"  Melancholy  Anatomised," post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  25.  6d. 

Burton  (Captain),  Works  by : 

The  Book  of  the  Sword :  Being  a  History  of  the  Sword  and  its 
Use  in  all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richard  F.  Burton. 
With  over  400  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  25J.  [In  preparation 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold :  A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton  and  Verney  Lovett  Cameron.  With  Maps  and  Frontis- 
piece,   Two  Vols,,  crown  Svo,  21s.  [Shortly. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,' with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Byronls  Letters  and  Journals.    -^^^ 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moore.  A  Reprint  of  the 
Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve  full-page  Plates. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  215.  -  *', 

Cameron  (Commander)  and  Captain  Burton. 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold :  A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton  and  Verney  Lovett  Cameron.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Maps.  .-.  [In  t  fie  press. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 

Campbell. — White  and  Black : 

Travels  in  the  United  States.     By  Sir  George  Campbell,  M.P, 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  75.  6d. 

Caravan   Route    (The)  between  Egypt  and 

Syria.  By  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Archduke  Ludwi© 
Salvator  of  Austria.  With  23  full-page  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Carlyle  (Thomas): 

Thomas  Carlyle  :  Letters  and  Hecolleotions.     By  Moncure  D. 

Conway,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 
On  the  Choice  of  Books.     With  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  R.  H, 

Shepherd.    New  and  Revised  Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated, 

IS.  6d. 
The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Balph  Waldo 

Emerson,  1834  to  1S72.    Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.    Two  Vols. 

crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  IShortly^ 

These  letters,  extend-ing  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  were,  by  the  com- 
mon  consent  and  direction  of  the  illustrious  writers,  long  since  placed  in  Mr. 
Norton's  hands  with  the  fullest  powers  for  editing  and  publication.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  claim  that  the  correspondence  will  be  fowtd  to  form  the  most  valu- 
able and  entertaining  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued.  ,  ^^ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Century  (A)  of  Dishonour : 

A  Sketch  of  the  United  States  Government's  Dealings  with  some  of 
the  Indian  Tribes. 

Large  4to,  half-bound,  profusely  Illustrated,  28s. 

Chatto  and  Jackson.— A  Treatise  on  Wood 

Engraving ;  Historical  and  Practical.  By  William  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G. 
BOHN ;  and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  reprint  of  the  last  Revised  Edition. 

Chaucer: 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

New  Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.    Demy  Svo,  cloth 

Smp,  2S.  6d. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  ys.  6d. 

Colman's  Humorous  Works : 

"  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers, '  and  other  Humorous 
Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman.  With  Life  by  G. 
B.  Blxkston'E,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

Post  8%-o,  cloth  limp,  2S.  6d. 

Convalescent  Cookery : 

A  Family  Handbook.     By  Catherine  Ryax. 

"  Full  of  sound  sense  and  useful  liints." — Saturday  Review. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by: 

Demonology    and    Devil-Lore,      By    Moxcure    D,    Conway, 

M.A.    Two  Vols.,  royal  Svo,  with  65  Illustrations,  2Ss. 

A   Necklace    of   Stories.      By    Moncure    D.     Conway,   M.A. 

Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Hennessy-     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Wandering  Jew.    By  Moncure  D.  Conway,  M.A.«   Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thomas  Carlyle :    Letters  and  Recollections.    By    Moncure 

D.  Conway,  M.A.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

Cook  (Button). — Hours  with  the  Players. 

-     By  DUTTON  Cook.     With  a  Steel  Plate  Frontispiece. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2S.  6d.  ' 

Copyright.— A    Handbook  of  English    and 

Foreign  Copyright  in  Literary'  and  Dramatic  Works.  By  Sid::ey 
JERROLD,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
"  Till  the  time  arrives  when  copyright  shall  be  so  simple  and  so  uniform  that 
it  can  be  generally  understood  and  enjoyed,  such  a  handbook  as  this  will  prove  of 
great  value.  It  is  correct  as  well  as  concise,  and  gives  just  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  information  desired  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  turn  to  it 
for  information  and  guidance."— Athes.'e.v^. 

'-^^  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6^.  v 

Cornwall. — Popular  Romances  of  the  West 

of  England ;  or.  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Oid 
Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edked  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  Two  Steel-plate  Illustra- 
tions  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13  Portraits,  7s.  6d. 

Creasy's  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians ; 

With  Notices  of  the  Early  Historj'  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  Author  of  "  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 

Cro^vn  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Etched  Frontispiece,  75.  6^. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present. 

By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Finger-Ring  Lore,"  &c. 
CrowTi  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Including  a  New  Translation  of  Beccaria's  "  De  Delitti  e  delle  Pene," 
By  James  Anson  Farrer. 
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Cruikshank,  George: 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  First 
from  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the 
Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith, 
A'Beckett,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000  Woodcuts  and  Steel 
Engravings  by  Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  two  very  thick  volumes,  ys.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.     By  Blanchard  Jerrold, 

Author  of  "The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  &c.     With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  a  List  of  kis  Works.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 

Cussans.— Handbook  of  Heraldry ; 

with  Instructions  for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans.  Entirely  New  and  Revised 
Edition.     Illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Plates. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Davenant.— What  shall  my  Son  be  P 

Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for  their 
Sons.    By  Francis  Davenant,  M.A. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  js.  6d. 

Doran.— Memories  of  our  Great  Towns. 

With  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Worthies  and  their 
Oddities.    By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A.     With  38  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Drama,  A  Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays,  Playwrights,  Players, 
and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America,  from  the 
Earliest  to  the  Present  Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams.  (Uni- 
form with  Brewer's  "  Reader's  Handbook.")  [In  preparation. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Dyer.— The  Folk-Lore  of  Plants. 

By  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets 


Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperi- 

des,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Com- 
plete Collected  Poems.  With 
Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes, 
Steel  Portrait,  Index  of  First 
Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index,  &c. 
Three  Vols. 


I.  Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems :  Christ's  Victoria  m 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victoria  on 
Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over 
Death,  and  Minor  Poems,  With 
Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes. 
One  Vol. 


Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms 
I.  to  L.  in  Verse, and  other  hither- 
to Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the 
first  time  Collected  and  Edited. 
With  Memorial-Introduction  and 
Notes.  Two  Vols. 


Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Com- 
plete Poetical  Works,  mcluding 
all  those  in  "  Arcadia."  With 
Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction, 
Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  Sidney, 
and  Notes.    Three  Vols. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  65. 

Emanuel. — On     Diamonds     and     Precious 

Stones  ;  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Englishman's  House,  The : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a  House, 
with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J.  Richardson. 
Third  Edition.     With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cro\\Ti  8vo  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Ewald.— Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 

By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,"  &c.     With  an  Autotype  Facsimile. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Fairholt.— Tobacco : 

Its  History  and  Associations ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  its 
Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards 
of  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Familiar  Allusions : 

A  Handbook  of  Miscellaneous  Information  ;  including  the  Names  of 
Celebrated  Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country  Seats,  Ruins, 
Churches,  Ships,  Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  and  the  like. 
By  William  A.  Wheeler,  Author  of  "  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  ;  " 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  •  '  ± 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by : 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle :  Lectures  delivered  before 
a  Juvenile  Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Edited  by  William 
Crookes,  F.C.S.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
45.  6d. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each 
other .  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Finger-Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary',  and  Anecdotal.  By  Wm.  Jones,  F.S.A.    With 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
"  One  of  those  gossiping  books  which  are  as  full  of  amusement  as  of  instruction." 
— Athen.eum. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

Fitzgerald.— Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man ; 

or.  Does  Writing  Pay  ?  With  Recollections  of  some  Literary  Men, 
and  a  View  of  a  Literary  Man's  Working  Life.  By  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald. 
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Gardening  Books : 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse :  Practical  Advice 
to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we 
Coek  Them.  By  Tom  Jerrold,  Author  of  "  The  Garden  that  Paid  the 
Rent,"  &c.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

Household  Horticulture :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.  By  Tom 
and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By  Tom  Jerrold.    Fcap.  8vo, 

illustrated  cover,  is.;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  there.  By  Francis 
George  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

One  Shilling  Monthly. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  (The)  for  1882. 

The  January  Number  of  this  Periodical  contained  the  First  Chapters 
of  a  New  Serial  Story,  entitled  "  Dust,"  by  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Author  of  •'  Garth,"  &c.  "  Science  Notes,"  by  W.  Mattieu 
Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  will  also  be  continued  monthly. — In  January, 
1883,  will  be  begun  a  New  Serial  Novel  by  Robert  Buchanan, 
entitled  "  The  New  Abelard." 

*^*  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  January  to  June,  1882,  cloth  extra,  ■ 
price  85.  6d ;  and  Cases  for  binding,  price  25.  each. 

Gentleman's  Annual  (The). 

Containing  Two  Complete  Novels  by  R.  E.  Francillon  and  the 
Author  of  "  Miss  Molly."     Demy  8vo,  illuminated  cover,  is. 

THE  RUSKIN  GRIMM.— SqueLve  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  75.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar  TayloR' 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin.    With  22  Illustrations 
on  Steel  by  George  Cruikshank.     Both  Series  Complete. 
^'The  illustrations  of  this  volume    .    .    .    are  of  quite  sterling  and  admirable 
art,  of  a  class  p-recisely  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  character  of  the  tales  which 
they  illtistrate ;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  before  said  tn  the  Appendix  to 
my  'Elements  of  Drawing,''  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  touch  since  Rem- 
brandt {in  some  qualities  of  delineation,  unrivalled  even  by  him).    .    .    .    Toinahe 
somewhat  enlarged  copies  of  them,  looking  at  them  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
■and  never  putting  two  lines  where  Cruikshank  has  put  only  one,  would  be  an  exer- 
cise in  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  afterwards  little  to  be  learnt 
in  schools."— Extract  from  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Glenny.— A    Year's   Work  in    Garden   and 

Greenhouse  :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  By  George  Glenny. 
"yl  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  conveyed  in  very  simple  language.     The 
amateur  need  not  wish  for  a  better  guide." — Leeds  Mercury. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  75.  6d. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The  : 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 
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Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size) 

Golden  Library,  The : 

Ballad  History  of  England.  By 

W.  C.  Eeknett. 

Bayard  Taylors  Diversions  of 

the  Echo  Club. 

B3rron's  Don  Juan. 
Emerson's  Letters  and  Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's    (William)   Lives    of 

the  Necromancers.  ; 
Holmes's     Autocrat     of     the 

t    Breakfast  Table.    With  an  Introduc-  i 

'    tion  by  G.  A.  Sala.  j 

Holmes's     Professor     at     the  j 

Breakfast  Table.  I 

Hood's   Whims   and  Oddities.   \ 
Complete.      With    all    the    original 
Illustrations. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

a  Traveller. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

the  Alhambra. 
Jesse's    (Edward)    Scenes  and 

.    Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.     Both 
Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays  :   A  Tale 

for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and  other 
Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and  Introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  Ollier. 


cloth  extra,  2s.  per  volume. 
Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)    Mort 

d' Arthur  :  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of   the   Knights  of  the    Round 
Table.    Edited  by  B.  Montgomerie 
Ranking. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.    A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 
Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  IntroduC'tory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuve. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  "Virginia. 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, 
with  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

SheUey's    Early    Poems,    and 

Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by  Le:gh 
HrNT. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems :  Laon 
and  Cythna,  &c. 

SheUey's  Posthumous  Poems, 
the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

SheUey's  Prose  Works,  includ- 
ing A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastrozzi, 
St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 

borne.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
Thomas  Br©wn,  F.L.S. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  ed. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the, 

Described   frora  Antique   Monuments.      By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
KONER.     Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  F.  HUEFFER.     With  545  Illustrations. 
"  Must  Jind  a  place,  not  only  upon  the  scholar's  shelves,  but  in  every  well-chosen. 

library  of  art." — Daily  News. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

Guyot.— The  Earth  and  Man; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankmd. 
By  Arnold  Guyot.  With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce, 
and  Gray  ;    12  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  ColoHred,  and 

copious  Index. 

Crown  8vo,  is. ',  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Hair  (The)  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weak- 

ness,  and  Disease.     Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PiNCUS. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by : 

Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  85. 

New  Symbols,     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Legends  of  the  Morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

The  Serpent  Play.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  IShortly 
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Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 

Half-Hours  with  Foreign  Novelists. 

With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and  Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice 
ZiMMERN.     A  New  Edition. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    By  Mrs. 

S.  C.  Hall,      With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and  G.  Cruikshank. 
"r/ze  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady  resemble    Miss  Mit/ord's   beautiful  English 

sketches  in  '  Our  Village,'   but  they  are  far  more  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 

bright." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Haweis  (Mrs.),  Works  by : 

The  Art  of  Dress.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.    Illustrated  by  the 

Author.    Small  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 
"  A  well-considered  attempt  to  apply    canons  of  good  taste  to  the  costumes 

of  ladies  of   our  time Mrs.    Haweis   writes  frankly    and    to    the 

point;  she  does  not  mince  matters,  but    boldly  remonstrates  with  her  own  sex 

on  the  follies  they  indulge  in We  may  recommend  the  book  to  the 

ladies  whom  it  concerns." — Athen^^jum. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  gih  edges,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly  100 
Illustrations,  los.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Square  Svo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely  Illustrated,  ids.  6d. 

***  See  also  Chaucer,  p.  6  0/  this  Catalogue. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.).— American  Humorists. 

Including  WASHINGTON  Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  and 
Bret  Harte.     By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.  [Shortly. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Heath  (F.  G.)— My  Garden  Wild, 

And  What  I  Grew  there.     By  Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 

"  The  Fern  World,"  &c. 
^'  If  gardens  of  wild  flowers  do  not  begin  at  once  to  spring  up  over  half  the  little 
patches  of  back  yard  wiPhin  fifty-^niles  of  London  it  will  not  be  Mr.  Heath's  fault, 
for  a  more  exquisite  picture  of  the  felicity  of  horticulture  has  seldom  been  drawn  for 
us  by  so  charming  and  graphic  a  word-painter  as  the  writer  of  this  pleasant  little 
volume." — Grant  Allen,  in  The  Academy. 

•  SPECIMENS   OF  MODERN   POETS.— Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Heptalogia  (The) ;  or,  The  Seven  against  Sense. 

A  Cap  with  Seven  Bells.    •.•;:. 
"  The  merits  of  the  book  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  by  means  of  a  feto  extracts; 
should  be  read  at  length  to  be  appreciated  properly,  and   in  our  opinion  its 
merits  entitle  it  to  be  very  widely  read  indeed." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Cr.Svo,  bound  in  parchment,  8s. ;  Large-Paper  copies  (only  50  printed),  15s. 

Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord    Herbert  of 

Cherbury.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  25.  6d. 

Holmes.— The  Science  of  Voice  Production 

and  Voice  Preservation  :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers 
and  Singers.     By  Gordon  Holmes,  M.D. 
'  The  advice  the  author  gives,  corning  as  it  does  from  one  having  authority,  is 
utesi  valuable." — Nature. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals. 
With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole  :  A  Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.  With  25  Illustrations  by 
W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  js.  6d. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works, 

including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns  and  Hoaxes. 
With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles  and  Illustrations. 

Tenth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

Home. — Orion:  .^7..-,=.., : 

An  Epic  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horne.; 
With  Photographic  Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Summers. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Howell.— Conflicts   of  Capital   and   Labour, 

Historically  and  Economically   considered.      Being   a   History   and 
Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  showing  their  Origin,' 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their  Political,   Social,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Industrial  Aspects.     By  George  Howell, 
"  This  book  is  an  attempt,  and  on  the  ivhole  a  successful  attempt,  to  place  the 
•work  of  trade  unions  in  the  past,  and  their  objects  tn  the  future,  fairly  before  the 
public  from  the  working  man's  point  of  view." — Pall  Mall  Gazette^ ' 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d 

Hueff'er.— The  Troubadours : 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.     By 

Francis  Hueffer.  ^ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Ireland  under  the  Land  Act : 

Letters  to  the  Standard  during  the  Crisis.  Containing  the  most 
recent  Information  about  the  State  of  the  Country-,  the  Popular 
Leaders,  the  League,  the  Working  of  the  Sub-Commissions,  &c. 
With  Leading  Cases  under  the  Act,  giving  the  Evidence  in  full ; 
Judicial  Dicta,  &c.     By  E.  Cant-Wall. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

Janvier.— Practical  Keramics  for  Students. 

By  Catherine  A.  Janvier. 
"  Will  be  found  a  useful  handbook  by  those  who  wish  to  try  the  manufacture  or 
decoration  of  pottery,  and  may  be  studied  by  all  who  desire  to  know  something  of 
the  ar^."— Mor:<ing  Post. 
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A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 

Jennings.— The  Rosicrucians  : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries,  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire  and 
Serpent  Worshippers.  By  Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by : 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By  Tom  Jerrold.    Fcap.  8vo» 

illustrated  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d 
Household  Horticulture  :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    By  Tom  and 

Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Our  Kitchen  Garden :  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook 
Them.    By  Tom  Jerrold,  Author  of  "  The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent,'' 
&c.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2S.  6d, 
"     '*  The  combination  of  hints  on  cookery  with  gardening  has  been  very  cleverly 
carried  out,  and  the  result  is  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive  little  work,     Mr, 
Jerrold  is  correct  in  saying  that  English  people  do  not  make  half  the  use  of  vege- 
tables they  might ;   and  by  showing  how  easily  they  can  be  grown,  and  so  obtained 
fresh,  he  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  make  them  more  popular." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14s. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of. 

Translated  by  Whiston.  Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Kavanagh.— The  Pearl  Fountain, 

And   other  Fairy    Stories.      By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh, 
With  Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.      •     - 
"Genuine  new  fairy  stories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  them  as  delightful  as  the 
best  of  Grimm's  '  German  Pop^ilar  Stories.'    ....     For  the  most  part  the  stories 

are  downright,  thorough-going  fairy  stories  of  the  most  admirable  kind 

Mr.  Moyr  Smith's  ilhistrations,  too,  are  admirable." — Spectator, 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  65. 

Knight  (The)  and  the  Dwarf. 

By  Charles  Mills.    With  Illustrations  by  Thomas  Lindsay. 
';;.■•     Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  2s.  6d. 

Lace    (Old   Point),   and  How  to  Copy  and 

Imitate  it.  By  Daisy  Waterhouse  Hawkins.  With  17  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author, 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  &c. : 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights:  Commonly  called,  in  England, 
"The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments."  A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
William  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from  a  Copy  annotated  by  the 
Translator,  edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra^ 
ys.  6d.  each. 

Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Stories  from  "  The  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights."  By  Edward  Wi-lliam  Lane,  Author  of  "The 
Modern  Egyptians,"  &c.  Edited  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Crown  8vo^ 
cloth  extra,  6s,  [/»  the  press 
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Lamb  (Charles) : 

Mary  and  Charles  Lamb:  Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains. 
With  Reminiscences  and  Notes  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.     With  Han- 
cock's Portrait  of  the  Essayist,  Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare 
First  Editions  of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ics.  6d. 
Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the 
Original  Editions,  with  many  Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.    Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.     With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  a  Page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig."    Crown  8yo,  cloth 
extra,  ys.  6d. 
*'  A  complete  edition  of  Lamb's  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  has  iong  been 
"wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.    The  editor  appears  to  hate  taken  great  pains  to 
bring  together  Lamb's    scattered  contributions,  and  his  collection  contains  a 
number  of  pieces  which  are  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time  since  their  original 
appearance  in  various  old  periodicals." — Saturday  Review. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince  Dorus.     By  Charles  Lamb. 
Carefully  Reprinted  from  unique  copies.    Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  55. 
"  The  quaint  and  delightful  little  book,  over  the  recovery  of  which  all  the 
hearts  of  his  lovers  are  yet  warm  with  rejoicing." — A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lares  and  Penates; 

Or,  The  Background  of  Life.  •  By  Florenxe  Caddy. 
'' The  whole  book   is  well  worth  reading,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  suggestions. 
We  hope  nobody  will  be  deterred  from   taking  up  a  book  which  teaches  a  good  deal 
about  sweetening  poor  lives  as  well  as  giving  grace  to  wealthy  ones." — Graphic. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Life  in  London  ; 

or,  The  Histor)'  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With  the 
whole  of  Cruikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the  Originals. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lights  on  the  Way  : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.  By  the  late  J  H.  Alexander,  B.A. 
Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H.  A.  Page,  Author  of 
"Thoreau:  A  Study." 

Longfellow : 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works.  Including  "  Outre  Mer," 
"  Mj-perion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "The  Poets  and  Paetry  of  Europe,"  and 
"  Driftwood."  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations  by  Valentine  Bromley. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Carefully  Reprinted  from  the 
Original  Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  amd  Wood. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  A  Sane  Patient. 

"  The  story  is  clever  and  interesting,  sad  beyond  measure  though  the  subject 
•be.  There  is  no  personal  bitterness,  and  no  violetice  or  anger.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  evidence  for  our  author's  madness  when  he  was  consigned  to  an 
■asylum,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  sanity  when  he  wrote  this  book;  it  is 
bright,  calm,  and  to  ffte/>oi»f."— Spectator. 
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Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page  Plates,  cloth  boards,  i8s. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

^  Translated  into  English  Spenserian  Verse  by  ROBERT  Ffrench  DuFF. 

McCarthy  (Justin),  Works  by: 

History  of  Oiir  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria 

to  the  General  Election  of  1880.     By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  125.  each. — Also  a  POPULAR 

Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each. 

"  Criticism  is  disarmed  before  a  composHion  which  provokes  little  but  approval. 

This  is  a  really  good  book  on  a  really  interesting  subject,  and  words  piled  oit 

words  conld  say  no  more  for  it  y — Saturday  Review.  -j.^a-     -^ 

History  of  the  Four  Georges.     By  Justin   McCarthy,  M.P. 

Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each.  [In  preparation, 

***  For  Mr.  McCarthy's  Novels,  see  pp.  22,  24.      '  -  '^'^-i'-^^^i: 

,  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

MacDonald    (George).— The    Princess    and 

Curdie.      By  George  MacDonald,  LL.D.     With  11  Illustrations 
by  James  Allen. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Maclise  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary 

Characters  :  85  fine  Portraits,  with  Descriptive  Text,  Anecdotal  and 
Biographical,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.  [In  preparation. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by : 

In  the  A.rd.ennes.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.    With  50  fine 

Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6d. 
Pictures  and  Legends    from   Normandy  and  Brittany.    By 

Katharine  S.  Macquoid.     With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 

Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  ids.  6d. 
Through    Normandy,      By    Katharine    S.    Macquoid.     With 

90  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 
Through    Brittany.        By    Katharine    S.    Macquoid.       With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.     Sq.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  64. 
About  Yorkshire.     By  Katharine  S.   Macquoid.     With  about 

70  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid,  Engraved  by  Swain.  Square 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  ids.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

"  The  pleasant  eompanionship  which  Mrs.  Macquoid  offers,  while  wander- 
ing from  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  seems  to  throw  a  renewed  charm 
around  each  oft-dcpictcd  scene." — Morning  Post. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by : 

Is   Life    Worth   Living  ?     By  William    Hurrell    Mallock. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  New  BepubUc  ;    or,   Culture,    Faith,  and  Philosophy  in   an 

English  Country  House.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6rf. 
The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ;  or,  Positivism  on  an  Island.     By 

W.  H.  Mallock.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Poems.     By  W.  H.  Mallock.     Small  4to,  bound  in  parchment,  Ss* 
A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Second  Edition,  with  a  Preface.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  31s. 
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Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  5s. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British  Museum, 
printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide,  with  the 
Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.  Revised  and  Corrected 
throughout  by  the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  By  Mark  Twain.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  illust.bds.,  25- 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe :  The  Innocents 
Abroad,  and  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  M.\rk  Twain.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  25. 

An  Idle  Excursion,  and  other  Sketches.     By  Mark  Twain. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  By  Mark  Twain.  With  nearly 
200  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or.  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress  i 
Being  some  Account  of  the  Steamship  "  Quaker  City's  "  Pleasure  Ex- 
cursion to  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With  234  Illustrations.  By 
Mark  Twain.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  e.xtra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Innocents  at  Home;  and  Roughing  It.  By  Mark  Twain. 
With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Eraser.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ~s.  6d. 

The   Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c.     By  :sIark  Twain.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Mississippi  Sketches.  By  Mark  Twain.  With  al^out  300  Oilginal 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  [/;»  preparation. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  By  Mark  Twain.  With  314  Illustrations^ 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
"  The  fun  and  tenderness  of  the  conception,  of  -ivhich  no  living  man  but 
Mark  Twain  is  capable,  its  grace  and  fantasy  and  slyness,  the  ujonderful 
feeling  for  animals  that  is  manifest  in  every  line,  make  of  all  this  episode  of 
Jim  Baker  and  his  jays  a  piece  of  u'ork  that  is  not  only  delightful  as  mere 
reading,  but  also  of  a  high  degree  of  merit  as  literature.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
full  of  good  things,  and  contains  passages  and  episodes  that  are  equal  to  tlie 
funniest  of  those  that  have  gone  before." — Athene  um. 

Small  Svo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  25.  6d. 

Miller.— Physiology  for  the  Young ; 

Or,  The  House  of  Life :  Human  Physiolog}',  with  its   application  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health.  For  use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading, 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 
"An  admirable  introduction  to  a  subject  tvhich  all  who  value  health  and  enjoy 
life  sheuld  have  at  their  fingers'  ends."— Echo. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by : 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  A  Concise  Set  of  Rules  for  the 
Management  of  the  Skin;  with  Directions  for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Baths, 
6cc.  By  J.  L.  Milton,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital.  Small 
Svo,  IS. ;  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Small  8vo,  is. ;  cloth  extra> 
is.6d. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 

Mayfair  Library,  The : 

The  New  Republic,    By  W.  H. 

Mallock. 

Tiie   New  Paul  and   Virginia. 

By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
The  True  History  of    Joshua 

-  Davidson.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Old  Stories  Re-told.  By  Walter 

■»    Thornbury. 

Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims. 

tr  By  H.  A.  Page. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wil- 
'»  LiAM  Senior. 

Jeiix  d'E sprit.  Edited  by  Henry 
-  S.  Leigh. 
Puniana.    .By  the   Hon.  Hugh 

:  •  Rowley. 

More  Puniana.      By  the   Hon. 

Hugh  Rowley. 
Puck    on     Pegasus.  '^    By     H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
The     Speeches     of     Charles 
■    Dickens.  .-■' 

Muses  of  Mayfair,     Edited  by 

-  H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell.      .- 
Oastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.    By 

Brillat-Savarin.  -  t.  .-'•.. 
The  Philosophy  of  Hand- 
•  writing.  Don  Felix  de  Salamansa. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  .  By 
^  Henry  J.  Jennings.  -■  -^'^ 
Literary  Frivolities,   Fancies, 

Follies,  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities  andEccen- 
,.   tricities.      Selected  and  Edited  by 
^"-  W.  T.  Dobson. 
PencU  and  Palette.    By  Robert 

Kempt.  -  -  -     ..  , 

Latter-Day  Lyrics.    Edited  by 

W.  Davenport  Adams. 


2s.  6d.  par  volume. 


Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert, First  Series.  Containing: 
.The  Wicked  World — Pygmalion  an((J 
Galatea—  Charity  —The  Princess— 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert. Second  Series.  Containing : 
Broken  Hearts —  Engaged—  Sweet- 
hearts—  Dan'l  Druce  —  Gretchen — 
Tom  Cobb— The  Sorcerer— H.M.S. 
Pinafore — The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  By  Henry 

S.  Leigh. 

The  Book   of    Clerical  Anec- 
dotes.   By  Jacob  Larwood. 
The  Agony   Column  of  *'  The 

Times,"  from  1800  to  1870.    Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,by  Alice  Clay. 

The     Cupboard    Papers.      By 

Fin-Bec. 

Pastimes    and    Players.       By 

Robert  Macgregor. 
Balzac's  "  Comedie  Humaine  " 

and  its  Author.    With  Translations 

by  H.  H.  Walker. 
Melancholy     Anatomised :    A 

Popular  Abridgment   of  "  Burton's 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
Quips  and  Quiddities.    Selected 
...  by  w.  Davenport  Adams. 
Leaves  ^rom    a     Naturalist's 

%Note-Book.  ByDr.ANDREwWiLSON. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast-Table. By  O.  WendellHolmes. 
Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Forensic  Anecdotes;  or,  Hu- 
mour and  Curiosities  of  the  Law  and 
Men  of  Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood. 

Witeh  Stories.  By  E.  L.  Linton. 


Large,4to,  bound  in  buckram,  21s. 

Moncrieff.— The  Abdication;  or,Time  Tries  All. 

An  Historical  Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff.  With  Seven 
Etchings  by  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J.  Mac 
Whirter,  A.R.A.,  Colin  Hunter,  R.  Macbeth,  and  Tom  Graham. 

^if'S  V    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  ys.Od. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.  CoMYNS  Carr.    Illustratec];  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

"  A  delightful  book,  'of  a  kind  which  is  far  too  rare.    If  anyone  wants  to  really 
hnow  the  North  Italian  folk-  tve  can  honestly  advise  him  to  omit  the  journey,  and 
read  Mrs.  Carfs  pages  instead.    .    .    Description  with  Mrs.  Carr  is  a  real  gift. 
It  is  rarely  that  a  book  is  so  happily  iWwsfra^ctf."— Contemporary  Review, 
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New  Novels  : 

ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN :  An  Impossible 

Story.  By  Walter  Besant.  Illust.  by  Fred.  Barnard.  3  vols.,cr.  8vo. 
VAIiENTINA:  A  Sketch.  By  Eleanor  C.  Price.  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo. 
KEPT  IN   THE  DARK.      By  Anthony  Trollope.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.    2  vols.,  post  8vo,  135.  [Ocf.  20. 

VAL  STRANGE  :   A  Story  of  the  Primrose  Way.     By  David 

Christie  Murray.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  •  ,--       IShortly. 

REGIMENTAL    LEGENDS.      By  J.  S.  W^inter,  Author  of 

"  Cavalry  Life,"  &c.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  ISkortly. 

THE    GOLDEN    SHAFT.      By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of 

"  Robin  Gray,"  &c.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  IShortly. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  OUIDA  is  now  in  preparation,  in  3  vols., 

crown  8vo. 
FOXGLOVE  MANOR.   By  Robert  Buchanan,  Author  of  "  God 

and  the  Man,"  &c.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  ^Shortly. 

DUST:  A  Story.      By  Julian  Hawthorne,  Author  of  "Garth," 

"  Sebastian  Strome,**  &c.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  [^Shortly.. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  by  WILKIE  COLLINS  is  now  in  preparation, 

in  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 
WOMEN    ARE    STRANGE,   and  other    Stories.      By  F.   W. 

Robinson,  Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.    3  vols.        [Shortly. 
A  NEW  COLLECTION  of  STORIES  by  CHARLES  READS 
is  now  in  preparation,  in  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. .-, 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  5s. 

Number  Nip  (Stories  about), 

The  Spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains.     Retold  for  Children  by  Walter 
Grahame.     With  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Songs  of  a  Worker.       By  Arthur    0'Sh.\ughnessy.  "    Fcap. 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  ~s.  Gd,     .,  .  _  ..x-u.    .      ^  ■  .- -     i-tv  , 

Music  and  Moonlight.'    By  Arthur   O'Shaughnessy.    Fcap. 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6rf.     .'  -  ,       ■  ;-'  :.        -->>_--      --;. 

Lays  of  France.      By    Arthur  O'Shaughnessy.    Crown  8vo/ 

cloth  extra,  ids.  6^.  . ■ _' 

Crown  8vo,  red  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 

Ouida's  Novels.— Library  Edition. 

Held  in  Bondage,  ,   Pascarel. 

Strathmore.  l   Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes, 

Chandos,  Signa. 

Under  Two  Flags.  |  In  a  Winter  City. 

Idalia.  !   Ariadne. 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage.      |   Friendship. 

Tricotrin.  Moths. 

Puck.  Pipistrello. 

FoUe  Farine.  i  A  Village  Commune. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.  ■  In  Maremma. 

*«*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition  of  all  but  the  last,  post  8vo,  illustrated, 
boards,  2S.  each.                       --  .:."*- .^.-i---^,^  --4—,--^ — ^\ 

OUIDA'S  NEW  STORIES.— Sq.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  cinnamon  edges,  75.  6d,, 

BIM5I;  Stories  for  Children.    By  Ouida. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6s.  per  Vol. 

Old  Dramatists/  The : 

3en  Jonson's  Works. 

With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  13-y  Wil- 
liam GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.    Three  Vols. 


Chapman's  Works. 

Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  con- 
tains the  Plays  complete,  including 
the  doubtful  ones;  Vol.  II.  the 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon 


Charles  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.  the 
Translations  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  hie  Translations.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Col. 
Cunningham.  One  Vol. 
Massinger's  Plays. 
From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford. 
Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.  One 
Vol. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Parliamentary  Procedure,  A  Popular  Hand- 
book of.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Payn.— Some  Private  Views : 

Being  Essays  contributed  to  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  to  The 
Times.     By  James  Payn,  Author  of  "  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  &c. 
***  For  Mr.  Payn's  Novels,  see  pp.  22,  24,  25. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  los.  6d. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a 
Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhorne. 

Proctor  (R.  A.),  Works  by: 

Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year, 
^       Drawings  of  the  Constellations,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
1        Familiar  Science  Studies.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.    By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

t      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth  :    A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on 

Scientific  Subjects.    By  R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Our   Place  among  Infinities  :  A  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our 

Little   Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities  Around  us.     By 

Richard  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

,The  Expanse  of  Heaven:  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders 
of  the  Firmament.    By  Richard  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  with  13  Steel  Plates,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6d. 

The  Great  Pyramid :  Its  Plan  and  Purpose.  By  Richard  A. 
Proctor.   With  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  ^Immediately, 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Proctor,  of  all  writers  of  our  time,  best  conforms  to  Matthew  Arnold's  con- 
ception of  a  man  of  culture,  in  that  he  strives  to  humanise  knowledge  and  divest  it 
of  whatever  is  harsh,  crude,  or  technical,  and  so  makes  it  a  source  of  happiness  and 
brightness  for  fl^^"— Wesimi^ster  Review,  . 
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Library  Edition's,  many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Piccadilly  Novels,  The. 

Popular  ^tariti  h^  ttft  SScs't  fM^v^. 


BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

BY   W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 

Keady-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
A  Chnd  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever. 
Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina. 
Basn. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs  ? 
The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Kobe. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

•   BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

Archie  Lovell. 


BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympiai 
Queen  Cophetua. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
In  Love  and  War. 
What  will  the  World  Say  ? 
For  the  King.    - 
La  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow, 
In  Pastures  Green. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 

Garth. 

EUice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

BY  MRS  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thomicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket, 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Jun. 

Confidence. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

BY  HENRY  KINGS  LEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family.^ 
"  My  Love  !  '. 


BOOI^S  PUBLISHED  BY' 


Piccadilly  Novels — continued. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.p.  j 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours.  I 

My  Enemy's  Daughter.  | 

Linley  Rochford.  j 

A  Fair  Saxon.  I 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  j 

Miss  Misanthrope.  I 

Donna  Quixote.  i 

The  Comet  of  a  Season.  j 

BY  AGNES  MACDONELL.  i 

Quaker  Cousins.  | 

BY   KATHARINE   S.  MACQUOID.    \ 
Lost  Rose,  j 

The  Evil  Eye. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open !  Sesame  ! 
"Written  in  Fire. 

BY  JEAN  MI&DLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

^  Whiteladies. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Fallen  Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Walter's  Word 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirit-s. 
From  Exile. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
From  Exile. 


BY  CHARLES  READE,  D.C.L.  r 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play.  ' 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater.    * 
Readiana. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL, 

Her  Mother's  Darling.  ■; 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
One  Against  the  World. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie. 
Cressida. 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 

BY  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 


BY  J.  S. 
Cavalry  Life. 


WINTER. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.    By  James  Payn.     Illustrated  by  W.  Small^j 
Frau  Frohmann.    By  Anthony  Trollope.    With  Frontispiece  by, 

H.  French. 
For  Cash  Only.     By  James  Payn. 
Prince  Saroni's  Wife.    By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden-Party.    By  INlrs.  J.  H.  Riddell.^     J 
Coals  of  Fire,     By  D.  Christie  Murray.      Illustrated  by  ArthurJ" 

Hopkins,  G.  L.  Seymour,  and  D.  T.  White. 

Hearts  of  Gold.    By  William  Cyples. 
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Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 

Popular  Novels,  Cheap  Editions  of. 

[WiLKiF.  CoLLiNs's  NovELS  and  BESANxand  Rice's  Novels  may  also  be  had 
in  cloth  limp  at  2s.  6d.  See,  too,  the  Piccadilly  Novels,  for  Library  Editions.'] 

BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  FeUah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Confidences. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 


BY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES   RICE. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  CeUa's  Arboiir. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley  Grange. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes. 
Savage  Life. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
Flip. 

BY  MRS.  BURNETT. 
Surly  Tim. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever. 
JuMet's  Guardian. 

BY  M  ACL  A  REN  COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 


The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel's  Daughter. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK. 

Leo. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDBS, 
A  Point  of  Honour. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  M.  BET  HAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
PoUy. 

BeUa  Donna. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE, 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. 
Queen  Cophetua. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the  World  Say? 
In  Honour  Bound, 
The  Dead  Heart. 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
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Popular  Novels — continued. 

BY  yAMES  GREENWOOD. 
Dick  Temple, 

BY  ANDREW  HALLIBAY. 
Every-day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 

Paul  ■W3niter's  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 
Eliice  Quentin. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 

A  Golden  Heart. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Thomicroft's  Model. 

BY  JEAN  INGE  LOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Jtm. 
Confidence. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught, 
The  Dark  CoUeen. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 

Number  Seventeen. 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  WeU  Lost. 
Under  vsrhich  Lord.^ 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 

*    BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.p. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 

BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye. 
Lost  Rose. 


BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT, 
Open !  Sesame ! 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepson. 
Fighting  the  Air. 
Written  in  Fire. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go. 
Mr.  Dorilhon. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 

Whiteladies. 

BY  OUIDA. 
Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage. 
Tricotrin 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 
Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Frienc!j3hip. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commune. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 
The  Clyfifards  of  Clyffe: 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Humorous  Stories.        < 
Like  Father,  Like  Son, 
A  Marine  Residence,  i 
Married  Beneath  Him.- 
Mirk  Abbey.  - 
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Popular  Novels — continued. 

James  Payn — contimied. 
Not  Wooed,  but  "Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Walters  Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
Carlyon's  Year. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

BY  CHARLES  READE,  D.CL. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Woflangton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griflath  Gaunt. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
,  Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 


BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUXDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
One  Against  the  World. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  WALTER  THORN  BURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  in  Europe. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

An  Idle  Excursion. 

BY  LADY  WOOD.^ 

Sabina. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES.. 
Castaway. 
Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 


ANONYMOUS. 
BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RID  DELL.         !    p^ul  FerroU. 
Her  Mother's  Darling.  ■    Why  P.  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

Fcap.  8vo,  picture  covers,  15.  each. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    By  Bret  Harte. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.    By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Kathleen  Mavourneen.     By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's.'* 
Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.     By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lo\vrie's." 
Trooping  with  Crows.     By  Mrs.  Pirkis. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  Leonard  Graham. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

With  Baudelaire's  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Writings. 
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Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Cyclopaedia  of  Costiune  ;  or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress— Regal, 
Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military— from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England 
to  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third.  Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous 
Fashions  on  the  Continent,  and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the 
Principal  Countries  of  Europe.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald. 
Two  Vols,  demy  4to,  half  morocco,  profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured 
and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  £7  7s.  The  Volumes  may  also  be  had 
separately  (each  complete  in  itself)  at  £3  I3S-  6^-  each  :  Vol.  I.  The 
Dictionary.    Vol.  II.  A  General  History  of  Costume  in  Europe. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or,  Heraldry  Founded  upon  Facts.  By 
J.  R.  Planch^.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  fromi  8 19  to  1879.  By  J.  R.  Planche.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown  8vo> 
cloth  extra,  6s.  ^^ 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  130  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

Prince  of  Argolis,  The : 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.     By  J.  MoYR  Smith. ^ 


Crown  Svo,  cl®th  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Rabelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  variorum^  Notes,  an(3 
numerous  characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gu  stave  Do  re. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  7s.  6d. 

Rambosson.— Popular  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Translated! 
by  C.  B.  Pitman.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

Entirely  New  Edition,  Revised,  crown  Svo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d^ 

Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of  Allusions,  Re- 
ferences, Plots,  and  Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer.  Third  Edition, 
revised  throughout,  with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a  Complete 
English  Bibliography,  ^ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Richardson.  —  A  Ministry   of  Health,   and 

other  Papers.    By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by : 

Our  Old  Country  Towns.    By  Alfred  Rimmer.  '  With  over  s& 

Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  los,  6d. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.    By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With 

50  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  los,  6d.  Also  an 
Edition  de  Luxe,  in  4to  (only  a  limited  number  printed),  with  the  Illusts. 
beautifully  printed  on  China  paper,  half-bound  boards,  edges  uncut,  42s.  , 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With  Illustrations  by  Alfred 
Rimmer  and  C.  A.  Vanderhoof.  Sq.  Svo,  cl.  gilt,  los.  6d.  [In  pyeparati*n, 

■■    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Robinson.— The  Poets'  Birds - 

By  Phil.  Robinson,  Author  of  "  Noah's  Ark,''  &c.        [_In  thepress. 
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Handsomely  printed,  price  55. 

Koll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  frsm  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7. 
With  the  principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  "^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  4s.  6d.  each. 

"  Secret  Out  "  Series,  The : 

Tke   Pyrotechnist's    Treasury;      Magician's  Own  Book-: 

or.  Complete  Art  of  Making   Fire-  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 

works.    By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.    All 

numerous  Illustrations.  from  actual  Experience.      Edited  by 

The  Art  of  Amusing :  ^^'-  H.  Cremer.    200  illustrations. 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts.Games,       Magic  No  Mystery  : 
Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.     By  Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls,  &c., 

Frank  Bellew.    300  Illustrations.  withfully  descriptive  Directions;  the 

TTo-nVv  Pflnlr-o- •  '  ''        Art   of  Secret  Writing ;  Training  of 

^f^^-J^^^^-  ,,  ^.^     ,,  Performing  Animals,  &c.     Coloured 

\  ery  Easy    Tricks,    \  ery    Difficult  Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

Tricks,  White  Magic, Sleight  of  Hand.        _,       01  ^  >^    x 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  200  lUusts.       The  Secret  Out :  . ,    ^    , 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with   Cards, 

The  Merry  Circle  :  and  other  Recreations  ;  with  Enter- 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games  taining    Experiments    in    Drawing- 

and  Amusements.    By  Clara  Bel-  ,       room  or  "  White  Magic."    By  W,  H. 

LEW.     Many  Illustrations.  1       Cremer.    300  Engravings. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior.— Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes. 

An  Angler's  Sketches  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  By  William 
Senior  ("  Red-Spinner  "J,  Author  of  "  By  Stream  and  Sea."  ,. 

Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare. —  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 
Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  true 
Originall  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggaed  and  Ed.  Blount. 
1623.— A  Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic,  process— ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every 
detail.     Small  Svo,  half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beautifully  printed  in  red 
and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type.  With  engraved  facsimile  of 
Droeshout's  Portrait.     Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6rf. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  coloured  and 
plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.     Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  —  - 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare  Music.  Being  an  Account  of 
350  Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken  from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of 
Shakespeare,  the  compositions  ranging  from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
•Present  Time.    By  Alfred  Roffe,    410,  half-Roxburghe,  7s.  ■     ^, 

A  study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Algernon  Charles  Sw^inbuene. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  .,.      ,     ,.-:•-     - 

Cro\\'u8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full-page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  prmted 
from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry;  Transla- 
tions, Speeches,  Jc^kes.  Puns.  &c.  With  a  Collection  of  Sheridaniana. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  lOO  Illustrations,  ys.  6d. 

Signboards : 

Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.     By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The : 

L    Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2S.  6d. 

Smoker's  Text-Book,  The. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  14s. 

South-West,  The  New: 

Travelling  Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Northern  Mexico.  By  Ernst  VON  Hesse-Wartegg.  With  100 
fine  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  [In  preparation . 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Spalding.—Elizabethan  Demonology : 

An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  them.     By  T.  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.B. 

Crown  4to,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Illustrations  by  Walter  J.  Morgan. 
A  New  Edition,  small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Staunton.— Laws  and  Practice  of  Chess  ; 

Together  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on  End 
Games.    By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Stedman.— Victorian  Poets : 

-    Critical  Essays.    By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by : 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.    By  R.*Louis  Stevenson. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  --  •" 

New  Arabian  NigMs.     By  R.  Louis  Stevenson."    Two  Vols.* 

post  Svo,  I2S.  ,        •'  ,  •<» 

"  We  must  place  the  'New  Arabian  Nights'  very  high  indeed,  almost  hors  con- 
cours,  among  the  fiction  of  the  present  day."— Pai^z  Mall  Gazette,     ^r-.—  .    ..^. 

'    Two  Vols. ,  crown  Svo,  with  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  24s.  * 

Strahan.— Twenty  Years    of  a    Pubhsher's 

Life.    By  Alexander  Strahan.  [In preparation. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants,  and  Pompous' 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  140 
Illustrations.     Edited  by  William  Hone. 

Crown  8%-o,  with  a  Map  of  Suburban  London,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Suburban  Homes  (The)  of  London : 

A  Residential  Guide  to  Favourite  London  Localities,  their  Society, 
Celebrities,  and  Associations.  With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, 
and  House  Accommodation.  . 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  75.  6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the 
Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's  Tra%'els." 

Swinburne's  (Algernon  C.)  Works : 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosa-      George  Chapman : 

mona.     Fcap.  Svo,  5s.  An  Essay.     Crown  Svo,  7s. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.  \  Songs  of  Two  Nations.  ' 

A  New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  i       Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Chastelard. 
A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  7s. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

First  Series.     Fcap.  Svo,  gs.    Also 
in  crown  Svo,  at  same  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 


Second  Series.  Fcap.  Svo,  9S.    Also    i        Crown  Svo,  Cs 


Essays  and  Studies. 

Crowp  Svo,  I2S. 

Erechtheus : 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Note  of  an  English  Republican 

on  the  Musco\ite  Crusade.      Svo,  is. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte 


in  crown  Svo,  at  same  price 


A  study  of  Shakespeare. 


Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  I      Crown  Svo,  Ss 


Songs  of  the  Springtides. 


Svo,  IS. 

William  Blake  :  j      Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  Critical  Essay.     With  Facsimile       Studies  in  Song. 
Paintings.     Demy  Svo,  i6s.  Crown  Svo,  7s. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.  1  Mary  Stuart : 

Crown  Svo,  io.y.  6d.  |       ^  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  8s. 

Bothwell :  !  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  12s.  6ii.  \       Poems.    Crown  Svo,  9s.         -.    — 

ISIedium  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours, 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page  Illustra- 
tions in  Colours,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten.  —^^ — '• 

Four  Vols,  small  Svo,  cloth  boards,  305. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  WkS  Laun. 
***  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  155. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  6s. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Taylor's  (Tom)  Historical  Dramas: 

"  Clancarty,"  "  Jeanne  Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "  The  Fool's 
Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife,"  "  Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion." 
*^(.*  The  Plays  may  also  fee  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  75.  6d. 

Thackeray  ana : 

Notes  and  Andcdotes.  Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sl^etches  oy 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Incidents 
in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of  his  every- 
day reading.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Hundreds  of  Wood 
Engravings,  facsimiled  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  -] 

Thombury  (Walter),  Works  by: 

Haunted  London,  By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New  Edition, 
Edited  by  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  "W.  Turner.  Founded 
upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  fellow  Academi- 
cians. By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New  Edition,  considerably  Enlarged. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's 
Original  Drawings.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  . 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its  Famous 
Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d.  ^r  «-^i 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities :  Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and  Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccerrtric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters, 
&c.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  With  nearly  50  lUusftrations.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  >  ^^rv^  .  .^u^:,: -.  ..-  —  .; 
1 ._ . ■ aai 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 

^Torrens.— The  Marquess  Wellesley, 

Architect  of  Empire.  An  Historic  Portrait.  Forming  Vol.  I.  of  Pro- 
CoNSUL  and  Tribune:  Wellesley  and  O'Connell:  Historic 
Portraitds.     By  W.  M.  ToRRENS,  M.P.     In  Two  Vols.       .   r  •. ; 

\'    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  145.  '"" 

.Waicott.— Church  Work  and  Life  in  English 

\        Minsters ;   and   the   English   Student's   Monasticon.     By  the   Rev. 
\      Mackenzie  E.  C^Walcott,  B.D. 
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The  Twenty-third  Annual  Edition,  for  1883,  cloth,  full  gilt,  50s.    - 

Walford.— The  County  Families  of  the  United 

Kingdom.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.A.  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  more  than  12,000 
distinguished  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presump- 
tive, the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town  and  Country 
Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  [/n  the  press. 

Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler ; 

or.  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation ;  being  a  Discourse  of  Rivers, 
Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  wTitten  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by 
Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  and  61  Copperplate  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Wanderer's  Library,  The : 

Seven  Generations  of  Execu- 


Merrie  England  in  the  Olden 
Time.  By  George  Daniel.  With 
Illustrations  by  RoBT.  Cruikshank. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.    By  Thomas  Fr0st. 

The  "Wilds  of  London...  By 
James  Greenwood.  :'*      <!=■ 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings ; 

Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebri- 
ties.   By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a 

Cheap  Jack.  By  One  of  the  Frater- 
nity.   Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 

Ey  Jacob  Larwood.    With  Illusts. 

Low-Life  Deeps.  An  Account 
of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there. 
By  JXmes  Greenwood. 


tioners :     Memoirs    of    the    Sanson 
Family  (i6S3   to   1847).     Edited    by 
■  Henry  Sanson. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes: 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
London  Characters.    By  Henry 

Mayhew.     Illustrated.  ■ 

The    Genial    Showman:    Life 

and  Adventures  of  Artemus  Ward. 
By  E.  P.  Kingston.    Frontispiece. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or. 
Life  among  the  Ostrich  Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.     Illustrated. 

Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard.    Illust.  by  Wallis  Mackay. 

Savage    Life.  .^  By  Frederick 

Boyle.  J. 

Camp  Notes:    Stories  of  Sport 

and  Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Tunis  :  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By   the  Chevalier   de  Hesse-War- 
tegg.     With  22  Illustrations, 


Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.,  2s.  U 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seals. 

Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  i\IS.,  price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
a  Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  45-.  6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain ;  or.  History  of  those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Hodder 
M.  Westropp.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  List  of  Marks. 

Seventh  Edition.    Square  8vo,  is. 

Whistler  v,  Ruskin :  Art  and  Art  Critics. 

By  J.  A.  Macneill  Whistler. 


Williams  (Mattieu),  Works  by 


Science  in   Short   Chapters.        By  W.  Mattieu    Williams, 

F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 
A  Simple   Treatise    on    Heat.     By  W.   Mattieu  Williams, 

F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew),  Works  by : 

Chapters  on  Evolution :  A  Popular  History  of  the  Darwinian  and 

Allied  Theories  of  Develepment.     By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  75. 6d. 

lieaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-book.    By  Andrew  Wilson, 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.      (A  Volume  of  "The  Mayfair  Library.")      Post  8vo/ 

cloth  limp,  2S.  6d. 

Leisure  -  Time     Studies,     chiefly    Biological.        By  Andrew 

Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.    Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 

Illustrations,  6s.  , 

"It  is  well  when  we  can  take  up  the  work  of  a  really  qualified  investigator, • 

who  in  the  intervals  of  his  more  senons  professional  labours  sets  himself  to  impart 

'knowledge  in  such  a  simple  and  eletnentary  form  as  may  attract  and  instruct, 

with  no  danger  of  misleading  the  tyro  in  natural  science.    Such  a  work  is  this 

little  volume,  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and  delivered  by  Dr. 

Andrew  Wilson,  lecturer  and  examiner  in  Science  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

at  leisureintervals  in  a  busy  professional  life.    .     .    .    Dr.  Wilson's  pages  teem 

with  matter  stimulating  to  a  healthy   love  of  science  and  a  reverence  for  the. 

truths  of  nature."—SAT\jRDAY  Review. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  65. 

Wooing  (The)  of  the  Water  Witch : 

A  Northern  Oddity.  By  Evan  Daldorne.  Illust.  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
Crown  8vo,  half- bound,  125.  6d. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases  : 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.     By 
Eliezer  Edwards. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by : 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges.  (The  House  of  Hanover.) 
With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures, 
&c.    By  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,- 
S»*iptui-e,  and  Painting.  By  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.    Large  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

J.   OGDEN   AND    CO,,   PRINTERS,    I72,    ST.   JOHN    STREET,   E.C, 
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